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Abstract 


Niscaldas and his Vrttiprabhakar. Advaita Vedanta in the Vernacular 


Prem Pahlajrai 


Chair of the Supervisory Committee: 
Professor Collett D. Cox 
Asian Languages and Literature 


This dissertation is a study of Swam! Niscaldas (1791-1863 CE), a highly regarded Advaita 
Vedantin and DadupanthI, who lived in what is now the state of Haryana in Northern India. 
Niscaldas is best known for his Vicarsagar and Vrttiprabhakar, both written in Hindi. The 
dissertation examines Niscaldas’s motivations for writing in the vernacular, as opposed to 
Sanskrit, with which he was also well-versed, by presenting his life and works, particularly the 
Vrttiprabhakar. In the process, the influence on Niscaldas’s stance on caste and religion of Dadu 
Dayal and his sect and possibly also of Niscaldas’s patron, Raja Ramsimha of Bundl, as well as 
that of classical Vedanta as presented in the works of Sankaracarya and others in the Advaita 
tradition, is explored. The latter half of this dissertation then presents an in-depth reading of his 
Vrttiprabhakar in order to thoroughly understand Niscaldas's standpoint on the inter-related 
issues of caste, soteriology, philosophy, scripture, tradition and theology. There, Niscaldas uses 
the key Advaita concept of vrtti or “mental modification by which cognition occurs” as a novel 
structuring device to present a wide-ranging survey of prevailing Vedanta thought. In the process 
of answering three questions, namely, 1) “what is a vrtti” 2) “what is the cause of a vrtti,” and 3) 
“what is the purpose of a vrtti,” he presents his perspectives on the central issues of Advaita 
pertaining to the means of cognition ( pramana ), the nature of valid ( prama ) and indirect, 
erroneous cognitions ( aprama ), superimposition ( adhyasa ) as the means of erroneous cognition, 
the nature of ignorance ( avidya ), reality ( satta ) vs. illusoriness ( mithyatva ), and the means for, 



and the nature of, the cessation of ignorance (kalpita-nivrtti ). Niscaldas’s presentation of 
differences in the standpoints of past Advaitins and his proposed reconciliations, his stance on 
the diversity of doctrinal interpretations, his relation to the Vedanta literature and tradition, his 
acceptance of the theory that perception is creation ( drsti-srsti-vada ), and his position on reason 
versus revelation are explored. These issues provide us with a deeper insight into Niscaldas’s 
understanding of Advaita Vedanta and the influence it had on his radical choice to compose his 
works in the vernacular instead of Sanskrit. 
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PREFACE 


Some conventions followed throughout this dissertation: 

1. Common Sanskrit/Hindi terms are not italicized: Brahman, Isvara, karma, guru 

2. Common geographical names are not transliterated: Delhi, Rajasthan. Unfamiliar or less 
well-known places are transliterated: Bundl, Kota, Kiharauli. 

3. Non-English terms when used are italicized, followed by the English translation in 
parentheses if used infrequently, for example, “Dadu is described as a naddaf (cotton carder) 
who ..When the term occurs frequently, only the first instance is accompanied by the 
translation. 

4. In matters of style and formatting, The Chicago Manual of Style (CMOS) 1 has been 
followed. For example, plurals of non-English tenns follow CMOS 7.12: sastras, 
Dadupanthls; possessives of names ending in “s” follow CMOS 7.18: Niscaldas’s followers; 
abbreviated text names are italicized, per CMOS 15.8: VS. 

5. All dates to be understood as Christian Era (CE), unless indicated otherwise. Dates originally 
given according to the Vikram Sarnvat calendar have been converted to CE equivalents by the 
simplified process of subtracting 57, with the acceptance that this can lead to the CE year 
being a year earlier for the last two and a half lunar months of the samvat. 

6. “Brahman” with an upper-case “B” denotes the advaita brahman, “the undifferentiated 
ground of all being,” whereas “brahman” with a lower-case “b” denotes the brahmana (H. 
brahman ) priestly caste. (According to Fowler’s (1996, 115, s.v.), the alternate spelling 
brahmin is reserved for ‘highly cultured or intellectually aloof person[s]’ such as originally 
from New England). By analogy, members of the other three castes are also referred to in 
unitalicized lower-case, as ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras. 

7. Certain Sanskrit words will be used without translation: Brahman, atma, Isvara, jiva, maya, 
karma, vrtti, upadhi. These words are either complex concepts that defy satisfactory single¬ 
word equivalents and/or their conventional translations are opaque and not necessarily an 
improvement. Brahman can be rendered as “the indivisible ground of all being,” among other 
things. Atma is usually rendered as “self,” Isvara as “creator,”y7vo as “individual” or “living 
being,” maya as “creative power, illusion,” karma as “action,” vrtti as “mental modification,” 
and upadhi as “limiting adjunct.” To avoid procrustean assignment of meaning to other key 
Sanskrit terms, while the English translations are provided in parentheses following the 
Sanskrit for the first few uses in a section, I revert to using the Sanskrit term subsequently. A 
Glossary of key terms has been provided. 


1 The Chicago Manual of Style. 2003. 15th ed. University of Chicago Press 



8. The terms Advaita and Vedanta are often used independently, and both, in that case, are 
references to Advaita Vedanta, and Advaitin and Vedantin, to the subscribers of the school of 
thought of non-dual Vedanta, of which Sankara was one of the earliest proponents. When 
other schools of Vedanta are referred to, they are qualified references, for example, 
Visistadvaita, Dvaita, etc. 

9. Any translations provided, unless stated otherwise, are my own. 
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DEDICATION 


To all my teachers. 

veda udadhi bina guru Jakhai, lagai launa samana; 
badara guru-mukha dvara hvai, amrta saim adhikdna. 

The ocean of the Vedas, seems like salt[-water] 

To one who studies without a teacher; 

[The same, when received as rain] from clouds that are the teacher’s words, 
Is sweeter than nectar. 

-Niscaldas, VS v. 3.8 



1 Introduction 


This dissertation examines the life and works of Swam! Niscaldas, a relatively recent Advaita 
Vedanta proponent who flourished in Haryana in the nineteenth century. Niscaldas deliberately 
chose to compose his independent treatises on Vedanta in a vernacular language, Hindi, despite 
being well-versed in Sanskrit. What were his reasons for doing so? Through a close reading of 
and his magnum opus, the Vrttiprabhakar, what more can we learn about his perspectives on 
caste, soteriology, philosophy, scripture, tradition and theology? How does he reconcile doctrinal 
differences in the Advaita tradition? The answers to these questions are inter-related and will 
provide us a more complete understanding of Niscaldas and his Advaita standpoint. 

To understand Niscaldas's reasons for composing his works in the vernacular, I examine 
what is known about his origins, history, and patronage. I also examine the broader context of 
the Dadu Panth to which he belonged and compare his views on caste to that of the founder, 

Dadu Dayal, and Dadu’s earliest disciples, and also to the views of Sankara, one of the earliest 
Advaitins whose writings are available to us. I present what Niscaldas himself has to say on this 
subject in his writings, particularly his Vicarsagar and his Vrttiprabhakar. The latter half of this 
dissertation then takes a detailed look at the VP and presents Niscaldas’s unique Advaita 
perspective and the influence it had on his decision to write in the vernacular. 

Swam! Niscaldas (1791-1863 CE) wrote three works, all in Hindi, on Advaita Vedanta: the 
popular and widely available Vicarsagar (VS), “The Ocean of Contemplation,” the 
philosophically erudite Vrttiprabhakar (VP), “The Illuminator of Vrttis, ” and the lesser-known 
Yuktiprakas (YP), “The Light of Analogical Reasoning.” These works are distinctive due to their 
originality and relative contemporaneity; the most recent, VP, being barely 150 years old. 3 
Niscaldas is highly regarded within indigenous Vedanta circles but very little has been written in 
English-language scholarship about his life and works. To date, we have Lala Sreeram’s 
translation of the VS, titled The Metaphysics of the Upanishads: Vichar Sagar (Nischaladasa 
1885), Surendra Kumar Shrivastava’s The Essential Advaitism (The Philosophy of Niscaladasa) 
(1980), and Kamal Shivkumar’s The Philosophy of Advaita: As Expounded by Niscaldas with 
Special Reference to his Vrtti-Prabhakar (2009). Even in Hindi, apart from translations or 
commentaries, there are only two independent works devoted to Niscaldas: Ranjlt Simha’s Sant 

~ The term vrtti is deliberately being left untranslated for now. It will be described thoroughly in Ch. 5. 

3 It is believed that Niscaldas had not finalized the VP text by his untimely demise in 1863 CE. See section 10.6 on p. 369. 
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Niscaldas - Vyaktitva aur Krtitva, “Saint Niscaldas: The Man and His Works” (1981), and Indu 
Bala Kapil’s Sant Niscaldas aur unkTDarsanik Cetana, “Saint Niscaldas and His Philosophical 
Thought” (2005); both of these are written over a century after Niscaldas’s death. 

I first encountered references to Niscaldas and his Vrttiprabhakar (VP) in 2005 while 
researching the authorship of the PancadasT, a fourteenth-century Advaita Vedanta text 
attributed to Vidyaranya, for my MA thesis. Scholars such as S. N. Dasgupta in his Ilistory of 
Indian Philosophy as well as Thangaswami’s Bibliographical Survey of Advaita Vedanta 
Literature (following Dasgupta) incorrectly list the Vrttiprabhakar as a commentary on the 
PancadasT (Pahlajrai 2005, 6). 4 In Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, Niscaldas’s 
Vrttiprabhakar is barely mentioned, and only then in a footnote in connection with Vidyaranya 
(1923-27, 451nl). Thangaswami’s Survey does not mention the Vicarsagar at alL 

However, other scholars and thinkers, especially contemporaries of Niscaldas, consider his 
works to be highly significant. For example, Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902 CE) states: “... the 
great Nishchaladasa, the celebrated author of Vichara sagara, which book has more influence in 
India than any that has been written in any language within the last three centuries...” (1972, 
4:335). Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883 CE), founder of the Arya Samaj and staunch critic of 
Advaita Vedanta, in his Satyarthaprakasa, Light of Truth (1963, 393-4; 1915, 355-6), selects for 
attack the views of Niscaldas, specifically Niscaldas’s Vrttiprabhakar, along with those of 
Vasistha and Sankara. 5 In addition to Vivekananda and Dayananda Saraswati, 6 other scholars 
and religious figures also held Niscaldas in high regard. For example, Ramana Maharshi (1879- 
1950 CE) wrote the Vicara Mani Mala, Jewel Garland of Enquiry, a “compilation of the salient 
points” of the VS in Tamil, based on the Tamil translation of the VS (Ramana and Sankaracharya 
2002, 98). The Sal Baba (1836-1918 CE) of SirdI, Maharashtra, who is regarded as a saint by 
Hindu and Muslim devotees alike, is also said to have given discourses on the VS and 
recommended its study (Dabholkar 2002, 111). 


4 Niscaldas make numerous references to the various sections of the PancadasT in VP, such as its Citra-dlpa (PD 6, VP 8.8, 348; 
8.13-17, 350-2), Pancakosa-viveka (PD 3, VP 8.17, 353), Brahmananda (PD 11-15, VP 8.19, 355), [Maha]Bhutaviveka (PD 2, 
VP 8.23, 359) and Trpti-dlpa (PD 7, VP 8.26, 360), and also to the views of Vidyaranya throughout VP. 

5 Dayananda Saraswati attacks Niscaldas for inferring the identity of jiva and Brahman on account of both being consciousness 
(jivo brahmabhinnah, cetanah’at, VP 2.9, 44). 

6 It may also be more than a coincidence that both Vivekananda and Dayananda had strong ties to Bengal. Niscaldas is known to 
have visited Nadiya, Bengal to study Nyaya (Simha 1981, 6). 
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Vernacular treatises on Advaita typically tend to be translations of or commentaries on 
existing Sanskrit works. It is noteworthy that Niscaldas chose to write his original and 
independent works in the vernacular instead of the more traditional (and prestigious) Sanskrit. 
The influence of Niscaldas’s published works, particularly the VS, is vast, at least in part a result 
of their having being written in, as Niscaldas himself terms it, bhasa (vernacular Hindi) as 
opposed to Sanskrit. The first part of this dissertation is therefore a study of Niscaldas’s 
deliberate choice to engage with the vernacular as opposed to the more cosmopolitan Sanskrit 
through an exploration of his origins and influences.The language of Niscaldas may be 
characterized as Braj-like, with influence of the Haryana dialect, Bangru or HaryanvI. 7 Both the 
VS and the VP were composed in Kiharauli, Haryana and therefore it may be appropriate to 
consider Niscaldas’s language as HaryanvI, though the Hindi language as well as of its dialects at 
the time of Niscaldas was still very much in flux, a blend of undefined dialects and not yet 
standardized. 

Chapter 2 begins with a review of all the sources from which Niscaldas’s biographical profile 
can be constructed, including prefatory matter to early published editions of his works. 
Throughout this biographical profile, attention is given to key events that might be considered to 
have influenced his decision to write in the vernacular. Chapter 2 also provides an overview of 
Niscaldas’s published works and mention his many unpublished works, which are no longer 
extant. The possible influence of Niscaldas’s patron, Raja Ramsimha of Bundl, Rajasthan, on 
Niscaldas’s deliberate choice to write in the vernacular will also be discussed. 

Niscaldas was a member of the Dadu Panth (lit. the Way of Dadu), a group founded by Dadu 
Dayal (1544-1603 CE), comprising followers of Dadu Dayal’s message. In chapter 3, the life and 
teachings of Dadu Dayal are investigated to detennine what, if any, influence the life experiences 
and teachings of Dadu might have had on Niscaldas, and whether or not there are any parallels 
between the lives of Niscaldas and Dadu, for example, in their attitudes towards patronage, 
religion and caste. As in the case of Niscaldas, biographical evidence regarding Dadu Dayal is 
largely based on hagiographic accounts, and hence a comparison of their biographies as 
hagiographies is undertaken to investigate commonalities between Dadu and Niscaldas. The 
utterances of Dadu were compiled by his followers into a collection known as the Dadu Van! 

7 According to Ethnologue.com, the online version of Ethnologue: Languages of the World maintained by SIL International, 
Bangru/Haryanvl has a 92% lexical similarity with Braj Bhasa (http://www.ethnologue.com/language/bgc, accessed 08/26/2013). 
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(DV ), and a small selection from the DV is examined to develop a sense of Dadu’s stance 
regarding religion and caste. Some selections from the corpus of two of Dadu’s most famous, 
immediate disciples, Rajjab (15677-1689 CE), and Sundardas (1596-1689- CE) are also 
explored in order to determine whether the disciples’ positions on these matters diverge from 
those of their teacher, Dadu. This chapter also explores the internal structure of the Dadu Panth, 
as well as Niscaldas’s place within it, in an effort to understand whether or not the strength or 
weakness of Niscaldas’s affiliation with the Panth may have had a bearing on Niscaldas’s 
decision to write in the vernacular. 

Chapters 2 and 3 thus set the stage for a closer look at what Niscaldas himself has to say 
regarding his writing in the vernacular. This is undertaken in chapter 4, where his VS and VP 
texts are closely examined to gain an understanding of Niscaldas’s position on the vernacular. 
Here, Niscaldas's position is compared with Sheldon Pollock’s theory of vernacularization, the 
historical process of deliberately producing literature in local languages (such as Hindi), in forms 
similar to those found in the dominant literary culture (for example, Sanskrit). In the process, the 
dates for the beginning of the vernacularization of literature in general are compared to those for 
independent Advaita literature in various Indian vernacular languages. This permits us to test 
whether or not the processes of vernacularization are concurrent in all forms of literature or 
whether they differ according to genre. This is followed by a detailed examination of Niscaldas’s 
stance on caste (jdti). Niscaldas defends his stance by citing passages from the Mahabharata 
epic, as well as Sankara’s commentary to the Brahma-sutra, thus necessitating a deeper 
investigation into Sankara’s position on caste, as well as that of the Mahabharata, in order to 
determine if Niscaldas is following tradition or breaking with it and presenting his own 
innovative interpretations. 

The rest of the dissertation, chapters 5 through 9, shifts its focus to Niscaldas's presentation 
of Advaita Vedanta in his VP. For Niscaldas, the composition of his works was not a mere 
scholastic exercise but a direct expression of his values. Hence, we will gain further insight into 
Niscaldas's mindset and the influence it had on his choice to compose his works in the 
vernacular. In this text, Niscaldas raises three questions pertaining to the concept of a vrtti 
(“mental modification by which cognition takes place”): 1) What is a vrttil 2) What is the cause 
of a vrttil 3) What is its purpose? In the process of thoroughly answering these three questions, 
Niscaldas undertakes a detailed examination of issues regarding Vedanta epistemology, 
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metaphysics and praxis. Niscaldas covers much ground in the VP, vigorously defending the 
Advaita perspective against proponents of various opposing schools ( purva-paksin ), mostly 
Nyaya, but on occasion also Mlmamsa and Buddhism. At first glance, it may appear that he is 
not covering any new territory compared to his Advaita predecessors. After all, the non-dual 
Brahman had been written about by Vedantins for over a millennium prior to Niscaldas’s time. 
Even the organizational scheme, that of using the concept of a vrtti as a central element around 
which the precepts of Advaita can be presented, had been undertaken before, by Mahadevananda 
(ca. 1600-1700 CE) in his Tattvanusandhana, although only in its second and third of four 
chapters and nowhere as exhaustively as in the VP. Nonetheless, considering how central the 
concept of vrtti is to Advaita, it is surprising that there are not more texts focused on it, and 
Niscaldas’s VP is an important contribution that helps one understand how, by means of a vrtti, 
one’s cognition relates to the objects about us and thereby constructs the “reality” of one’s 
experience at any level. The same process of yrtfr-cognition is also instrumental in realizing 
one’s identity with non-dual Brahman when it becomes a brahmakara vrtti, a vrtti in the form of 
Brahman. 

Beyond just presenting this material in the vernacular, Niscaldas’s unique contribution is his 
clear-eyed and uncompromising focus on soteriology, i.e., attaining the knowledge of Brahman, 
or liberation. In order to facilitate this knowledge of Brahman for his readers, Niscaldas presents 
a reorganization of vast swaths of post-Sankara Vedanta tradition and serves as our guide 
through the Vedanta landscape, pointing out the various different perspectives held by Vedantins 
and other schools on key issues along the way, explaining which views are sound and conducive 
to liberation, and steering us away from those he considers unproductive. The VP shows 
Niscaldas in dialogue with the Advaita tradition, evaluating, contrasting and, where possible, 
reconciling various standpoints. On several occasions, after exhaustively analyzing opposing 
views within the Advaita school, Niscaldas provides a resolution to the seeming contradictions 
and concludes that, where the knowledge of Brahman is concerned, while one viewpoint is more 
doctrinally sound, other viewpoints are also efficacious. While the text is often dense and one 
may easily get lost in the thickets of argument and counter-argument, Niscaldas never deviates 
from his central soterio logical objective, namely, gaining knowledge of Brahman, and he 
steadily works towards that goal throughout the entire text. I suggest that this soteriological focus 
upon non-duality is ultimately behind Niscaldas’s decision to write in the vernacular, which will 
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ensure that anyone desirous of attaining the knowledge of Brahman may do so, not just those 
who know Sanskrit. A close reading of the VP will make this quite clear. In the process, other 
issues such as Niscaldas’s application of the philosophical method in the service of Brahman- 
realization and his understanding of scripture will also be revealed. What follows is a highly 
abridged overview of the VP text. 

The short answer to the first question, “What is a vrttiT ’ is that vrttis facilitate cognition. This 
leads to detailed discussion of the six accepted means of cognition ( pramana ) in Vedanta, which 
is presented in chapter 5. In answering the second question, “What is the cause of a vrttiT ’ 
Niscaldas describes the two types of cognition, direct and valid ( prama ) and indirect ( aprama ), 
and their further typology; this is also presented in chapter 5. Indirect cognitions can be false, 
and in chapter 6, we examine Niscaldas’s presentation of the Advaita view of superimposition 
(<adhyasa ), which is held to be the cause of erroneous cognition. Chapter 6 also contains a 
discussion of the Advaita theory of erroneous cognition ( anirvacamya-khydti-vada ), namely, the 
theory that the object of erroneous cognition is logically indeterminate ( anirvacamya ), which is 
followed by the presentation and refutation of five other theories of erroneous cognition. In the 
course of refuting these theories, an objection is raised on behalf of the Mhnamsakas that if one 
has doubts regarding the validity ( pramatva ) of any given cognition, one will not engage in any 
definite activity (pravrtti ). In effect, if one does not trust the validity of one’s own cognitions, 
one might be reluctant to commit to any action based on these cognitions. In chapter 7, Niscaldas 
addresses the inapplicability of this objection to Advaita, by analyzing the nature of validity and 
invalidity. With this, both the first question, concerning types of cognition, and the second 
question, concerning the cause of vrttis begun at the end of chapter 5, are answered. 

Next, and still in chapter 7, we see Niscaldas begin his answer to the third question, “What is 
the purpose of a vrttiT In brief, although a vrtti can also result in false cognitions (as seen in 
chapter 5), the primary purpose of a vrtti is the cessation (nivrtti) of ignorance ( ajiiana ). The 
ignorance can be at the empirical level or it can be the ignorance of one’s self as Brahman. To 
thoroughly understand this, Niscaldas embarks on an examination of the locus of ignorance: is it 
the individual being (jlva ), is it Isvara (the theistic creator) or is it elsewhere? Niscaldas presents 
the principal Advaita views on the locus of ignorance and the relation of consciousness to 
erroneous cognitions, the differences between these various views, and ways in which these 
views may be reconciled. In chapter 8, we take up Niscaldas’s continuing examination of 
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ignorance, as it manifests in the empirical sphere as well as in the dream state. Chapter 8 also 
contains a discussion of the nature of reality ( satta ) versus illusoriness ( mithyatva ) and a 
repudiation of the reality of the manifest world ( prapanca ). Next, Niscaldas takes up the means 
to dispel this illusoriness, discussing the utility of action (karma) and renunciation ( sannyasa ) in 
effecting knowledge as proposed by various Advaita thinkers. He also discusses the eligibility of 
non-brahman castes for self-realization. Chapter 9 presents Niscaldas’s return to the third 
question, “What is the purpose of a vrttiT ’ which he states is to bring about the cessation of 
ignorance through Brahman-realization ( tattva-jnana ). Niscaldas explores the nature of this vrtti, 
what happens once it occurs, the means for effecting Brahman-realization, and whether or not the 
realization is immediate. Niscaldas suggests that a vrtti is the cause of an individual’s (jiva ) 
experience of the cycle of life-death-rebirth (. samsdra ) by relating the individual to the three 
states (waking, dreaming, and deep sleep). A different vrtti is the cause of the attainment of 
liberation. Different arguments regarding the nature of the cessation of what was conceived 
(kalpita ), namely, samsdra, are considered before Niscaldas presents his view, and his 
conclusion. 

The final chapter of the dissertation, chapter 10, consolidates the findings of the preceding 
chapters and reviews the evidence from the VP that supports the assertion that Niscaldas’s 
uncompromising Advaita perspective and clear-eyed, primary focus on soteriological efficacy is 
behind his decision to write in the vernacular. Chapter 10 also explores whether the VP as we 
have it is a complete text or whether it was left unfinished by Niscaldas’s sudden death. 

Niscaldas holds the Advaita position that there is only one consciousness ( ekamatra ) and, apart 
from it, the entire creation ( prapanca ) is false. I review examples of Niscaldas’s reconciliation of 
seemingly conflicting doctrinal interpretations and of his use of the stratagem of prauclhi-vada, 
the temporary acceptance of the opponents’ view in the process of refuting their objections to 
one’s own view. Niscaldas’s matter-of-fact acceptance of the theories that there is only one 
individual being ( eka-jiva-vada ) and that perception is creation ( drsti-srsti-vada , DSV) is 
presented as further evidence of his clear and uncompromising Advaita perspective that dictates 
his decision to write in the vernacular. The implications of Niscaldas's novel contributions to the 
understanding of the Advaita problem of the nature of the cessation of ignorance and of the 
means for achieving Brahman-realization are also considered. In both cases he gives precedence 
to scripture and the experience of wise, liberated persons over reason, and deprecates the misuse 
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of reason when scripture and the Advaita tradition is disregarded. I also examine Niscaldas’s 
pragmatic stance that, since the goal of Advaita is the demonstration of the unreality of the 
created world (prapanca), even an incorrect view may help achieve the same end. Such 
pragmatism and Niscaldas's radical views on the eligibility for liberation are contrasted with his 
otherwise conservative stance elsewhere, such as his criticism of attempts to contort the purport 
of the divinely revealed Vedas ( sruti ) through humanly contrived tools of logic ( yukti- 
samudaya). Niscaldas’s use of reason in the service of revelation, his view of revelation, and his 
relation to the overall Advaita tradition are examined, and it is stressed that, for Niscaldas and 
Advaita, philosophy is always in the service of theology mediated by scripture. Lastly, proposals 
for future exploration of Niscaldas’s ideas are presented. 



2 Niscaldas’s Life and Patronage 

Swam! Niscaldas (1791-1863 CE) is highly regarded within indigenous Vedanta circles. He 
wrote three works on Advaita Vedanta: the popular and widely available Vicarsagar (VS), “The 
Ocean of Contemplation,” the philosophically erudite Vrttiprabhakar (VP), “The Illuminator of 
Vrtti s, 8 ” and the lesser-known Yuktiprakas (YP), “The Light of Analogical Reasoning.” All are 
written in Hindi. These works are distinctive in their originality and relative contemporaneity, 
the most recent, VP, being barely 150 years old. To understand Niscaldas’s motivations to write 
in bhasa (vernacular) Hindi, we need to piece together his history and biography from all 
available sources, including prefatory matter to earlier published editions of his works. This 
chapter undertakes a review of these sources of Niscaldas’s biography and describes what is 
learned about his life and his surviving works, with particular attention to key events that might 
have influenced his choice to write in the vernacular. We also look at the historical background 
of Raja Ramsimha, of Bundl, a patron of Niscaldas, to better understand what, if any, influence 
the Raja had on Niscaldas’s choice to write in the vernacular. 

2,1 Biographical Sources 

To separate fact from hypebole, let us review the sources regarding Niscaldas’s biography in 
chronological order. The oldest available source of biographical information about Niscaldas is 
Viththalasastri’s Sadhu NiscaldasjT ka JTvan-caritra, “Biography of Sadhu Niscaldas,” which is 
found in the second edition of Niscaldas's Yuktiprakas (1899). Viththalasastrl acknowledges that 
this account itself is taken from another source, which is not available to me for consultation. 9 
This raises at the outset a recurring question faced in determining the facts about Niscaldas: 
What is the source of these accounts? The next oldest account of Niscaldas's life is given in Pt. 
Pltambar’s (1917) introduction 10 to the first edition of Vicarsagar. The author states that he 


8 The term vrtti is deliberately being left untranslated for now. It will be described more thoroughly in Ch. 5, p. 101. 

Viththalasastn (1 lnl): “ yaha jivancaritra ra° ra° manahsukhram suryaram tripathi ke vicarsagar mem se liya hai. This 
biography is taken from Ra. Ra. Manahsukhram Suryaram Tripathi’s Vicarsagar .” The Cambridge University Library lists an 
1874 edition of Vicarsagar by Manasukharama Suryarama Tripathi [.vie] in Marathi. Based on the year of publication being only 
eleven years after Niscaldas's death, one may suspect that this is actually a Hindi edition which has been miscataloged, though I 
have not had an opportunity to view this volume. Kapil (2005, 246-47nfta) also indicates that Tripathi’s work is in Hindi. 

10 The introduction is signed prasiddhakarta, “publisher” (lit. “one who makes famous”), and there is an internal reference to a 
mahapurus, “learned man” which is glossed as Pt. PItambar (9nl). From this it would appear that the author of this introduction 
is someone other than Pt. PItambar. But it is more likely that the footnote was a later addition. The author also makes reference to 
the anukramanika, table of contents, created by him(self) and also the tika, commentary, which he provides to the 
mangalacarana dohas, invocatory couplets. These tikas are attributed to Pt. PItambar by others, e.g., Dadu (1994, 1-7). 

Therefore, I too have attributed this introduction to Pt. PItambar. 
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intended to write the complete biography of Niscaldas but because he could not obtain the means 
(sadhana) to do so, he has presented whatever he has heard. 11 Once again, the sources for 
“whatever he has heard” are not given. We then face a gap of almost forty years before the third 
account of Niscaldas's life, provided by SvamI Mangaldas (1955) in Nigamanand’s edition of 
Vicarsagar (Niscaldas 1967). SvamI Mangaldas was the director of the Dadu Mahavidyalaya, 
Jaipur, at that time, and thus, it is to be expected that his account will have a sectarian 
perspective since Niscaldas was a notable member of the Dadu Panth. But he too does not 
mention any sources for the events he narrates. Another account from the same period, that of 
Laksminarayan Copra (1956) in the introductory sections of his edition of Niscaldas's 
Yuktiprakas, is cited by two subsequent authors, Simha (1981) and Kapil (2005), but I have not 
been able to locate it. 

The first non-sectarian account on Niscaldas is found in Parasuram Caturvedl’s UttariBharat 
KT Sant-parampara, “The Saint Tradition of North India”(1964, 514-16); it also lacks any 
citation of sources regarding Niscaldas's biographical details. In 1978-79, the DadupanthI SvamI 
Narayandas provides the most detailed account regarding Niscaldas in his Dadu Panth Paricay, 
“Information about the Dadu Panth” (Narayandas 1978-9, 2:834-56, 3:759-64). Vol. 2 includes a 
section that provides exhaustive details about Niscaldas's life, and more briefly, about his written 
works, while vol. 3 discusses his written works at greater length. This account has a decidedly 
hagiographic nature. Narayandas acknowledges elsewhere that he “relied on lore he was able to 
remember personally or draw out from his wide circle of Dadu -panthl acquaintances” (Gold 
1994, 260n3), presumably including SvamI Mangaldas. One has to keep in mind that these 
recollections come over a century after Niscaldas’s death. The first full-length study of Niscaldas 
was a ninety-nine page monograph by Ranjlt Simha (1981). Sources for some of the details are 
mentioned, including CaturvedI, with accompanying evaluations of disparate accounts to 
determine which are most probable. But more often, Simha presents the details as accepted fact 
without any mention of their provenance. Over a decade later, Suratram Dadu (1994) edited a 
version of Vicarsagar in which he presents details about Niscaldas gathered from various 


11 is gramth ke kartta sri niscaldasji ka sampurna janma-caritra iske sathi likhanaika mera vicar tha, paramtu ainisai sadhan ki 
aprapti honaitaimjo kachuka mere sravanamaim aya hai, so iham likhum hum (Pltambar 1917, 6). 
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sources, including CaturvedI, 12 Narayandas, and Ranjlt Slmha mentioned earlier. Suratram Dadu 
is much more meticulous at citing his sources and makes every attempt to present differing views 
from various sources and to determine which version is most likely. The final independent work 
on Niscaldas by Indu Bala Kapil (2005) is also a full length work providing references to most of 
these sources discussed thus far, excluding the works of Narayandas and Suratram Dadu. 

These temporal and factual relationships are represented stemmatically in Figure 1 below, 
with the temporal dimension represented vertically with the oldest sources at the top. The dashed 
arrows in the figure denote inferred dependencies on sources which do not cite their sources, and 


Pt. Pitambar’s introduction to the 
first edition of Vicars agar (1917, 
3-9). 


Mangaldas’ prefatory piece 
Granthkar ka Paricay (1955, 17' 
20), in Nigamanand’s Standard 
Hindi translation of Vicarsagar 
(Niscaldas, 1967). 


inferred 


Svarm Narayandas’s sections 
on Niscaldas in Sri Dadu 
Panth Paricay ( 1978-9, 
2:834-856, 3:759-764). 


Laksrmnarayan Copra’s (1956) 
introduction to Yuktiprakas (I 
have been unable to locate this 
text). 
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Prefatory matter in Suratram 
Dadu’s Sri Vicarsagar, 
(1994, 1-61) 



Viththalasastrl’s Sadhu 
Niscaldasjl Id JTvan- 
caritra (1899, 6-11) in 
Yuktiprakas (Niscaldas, 
- -1914) 


Parasuram Caturvedl’s brief 
account of Niscaldas in Uttarl 
Bharat ki Sant-parampard , 
(1964,514-16) 


Ranjlt Simha’s Sant Niscaldas - 
Vyaktitva aur Krtitva (1981) 


◄ * 

Indu Bala Kapil’s (2005) Sant 
Niscaldas aur unkl Darsanik Cetand 


Figure 1: Stemmatic Relationship of Sources for Niscaldas’s Biography 


the solid arrows represent dependencies that are cited. Any schematic representation is 
necessarily a simplification, since each author undoubtedly relied on sources that are not 
represented here. This figure attempts to capture the major recurring sources. From the nineteen- 


12 — — — 

Dadu refers to an article by Caturvedi published in a periodical called Sant-vam, Sept. 1989 issue (1994, 23n). The details 
presented from this article do not seem different from the section in Caturvedi (1964) and for our purpose the 1964 version can be 
considered as Dadu’s source. 
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sixties onwards, several other texts 13 refer to Niscaldas but do not offer any new or verifiable 
evidence. 

Since many of these works were written over a century after the death of Niscaldas in 1863, 
many of the facts presented are not verifiable. Although they may be ultimately based on 
hearsay, there is no other data available. Only the three most recent accounts, those by Simha 
(1981), Suratram Dadu (1994) and Kapil (2005) cite their sources, but even these do not do so 
rigorously. To their credit, all three are aware that their sources may be based on hearsay, and 
they attempt to corroborate details through multiple sources; for example, when Suratram Dadu 
cites information from Narayandas’s Dadu Panth Paricay, he attempts to corroborate it with 
other sources. Some works not included in the steinma in Figure 1 were less rigorous. For 
example, the foreword to a Modern Hindi translation of Vicarsagar, by Camanlal Gautam, 
boldly states that Niscaldas (1791-1863) and Tulsidas (1532-1623), the author of the 
Rdmcaritmanas, were coterminous, ignoring the intervening two and a half centuries (Niscaldas 
2001, 4). 14 This author may have taken Dadu Dayal (1544-1603), whom Niscaldas repeatedly 
invokes in his works, as Niscaldas’s direct guru. Simha judiciously clarifies that there was 
another Sant Tulsidas (ca. 1788-1843), a resident of Hathras. 15 Suratram Dadu traces Niscaldas’s 
teaching lineage {guru parampara) back to Dadu Dayal. He relies upon the Dadu Panth Paricay, 
which states that Niscaldas was a ninth-generation disciple. 16 Allowing 25 years per generation, 
one falls short of accounting for the intervening two hundred years between Dadu’s death in 
1603 and Niscaldas’s initiation (< diksa ) in 1805, as there are only seven generations between 
Dadu and Niscaldas, getting us to 1778. 17 


13 For example. Ram Sarup Joon (1967), Dharm Pal (1968), Shashi Bhushan Singhal (1971), Ram Kumar Bhardwaj (1983), 
Nonica Datta (1999). 

14 “sadhu niscaldasji ramcarit manas ke racayita mahatma tulsldas ke samakalin the." ViththalasastrT may be the source of this 
“fact”: “usT samaya vedantasastra paramgata snmad-ramabhakta tulsidasji bhJ kasi mem rahate the. At the same time, Tulsidas, 
the devotee of Rama, who was unexcelled in Vedanta, also was living in Benares” (1899, 8-9). 

15 Even Pt. PItambar was aware of this difference: “ sn-kasi-ji-maim bhasa-rdmayan-ke kartta-saim vilaksan mahatma sri- 
tulasidas-jT..., a sage named Tulsidas in Benares, different from the author of the vernacular Ramayana...” (1917, 7). 

16 According to Narayandas, the lineage is 1) Dadu Dayal, 2) Banvarl Das, 3) Chabll Das, 4) Syam Das, 5) Narayan Das, 6) Har 
Bhakta, 7) Alakhram, 8) Amardas, 9) Niscaldas. (1978-9, 2:823,833-4). 

From Dadu Dayal’s death in 1603, eight more generations at twenty-five years each (on average) brings us to 1803 when 
Niscaldas would be twelve years old, and he is said to have got his diksa at the age of fourteen. The only problem with this 
scenario is that Niscaldas is the eighth generation after Dadu. Perhaps there were some long-reigning intervening mahants, as 
Suratram Dadu (1994, 27-28) suggests. The Dadu Panth Paricay doesn’t consistently, or chronologically, give such details. 
Alternatively, one must posit an average of twenty-nine years per generation, to make the numbers work out, which is not 
unreasonable, considering Dadu himself lived for fifty-nine years, and Niscaldas for seventy-two. 
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2.2 Early Life 

Although Niscaldas’s exact year of birth is not known, he is reported to have been born in 
either Samvat 1848 or 49 (1791 or 92 CE) in Dhanana, Dist. Hisar in Haryana, in a Jat family of 
the Dahiya sub-caste (gotra ). 18 He was an only child, and his birth name was Agar! (Kapil 2005, 
23) or Angari (Datta 1999, 40). His mother passed away when Niscaldas was young. In 1805, 
when a drought struck the area, Niscaldas’s father, Mukta/Mukta took the thirteen- or fourteen- 
year-old Niscaldas to Delhi, where the father searched for work. They stayed at the DadupanthI 
center ( akhara ) near the BhavanI Shankar Chatta in the Khar! BavrT bazaar, where Niscaldas 
learned how to read and write (Mangaldas 1955, 17; Simha 1981, 4-5). (At present, there is a 
Khari BavrT Road near Jama Masjid and Chandnl Chowk). The DadupanthI head, either Swami 
Alakhram (Mangaldas 1955, 17), or Amardas (Viththalasastrl 1899, 17; Simha 1981, 5), was 
impressed by Niscaldas’s intelligence and convinced his father to turn him over to their care. 19 
At this time, he was given his initiatory ( diksa ) name, Niscaldas, which follows Sanskrit 
phonology, instead of the vernacular ( bhasa ) Nihacal/Nehacaldas, but was nonetheless preserved 
by Niscaldas throughout his works. 20 According to Narayandas, Niscaldas’s father also took 
initiation {diksa) some time later and eventually became an ascetic ( sadhu ). 21 


18 Simha (1981, 2) cites Laksminarayana Copra as the source for the Samvat 1849 date (1792 CE). Narayandas also gives the 
same year, specifically Sravana Krsna 8 (1978-9, 2:833). Simha cites the VS edition published by Udaslna Samskrta Vidyalaya as 
the source for the Samvat 1848 date (1791 CE). Suratram Dadu (1994, 26-7) also explores the possibility of Samvat 1847 
proposed by SvamI Dvarakadas of KasI, but rejects it for lack of evidence. See also Datta (1999, 40), Kapil (2005, 21, 23-4), 
Mangaldas (1955, 17). Simha (2-3) also reports three other places reported as Niscaldas’s birthplace: 1) Kihadhauli, dist. Sonipat, 
2) Kungad, Dist. Hisar per CaturvedI (1964, 514), and 3) Delhi, and provides reasons why they are not likely. 

19 " — — — — — 

According to Narayandas (1978-9, 2:434), Niscaldas received his initiation {diksa) from Amardas. This practice of initiating 
young children prevails even in the present. When I visited Dadu Palka in Narena in 2006,1 was told by Ram JTvan Kumavat’s 
grandfather that his grandson, age perhaps nine, had been turned over to the order by his family. Orr (1947, 221-2), too, mentions 
that adoption was a common means for the Dadu Panth to add to its ranks. 

Suratram Dadu (1994, 25-6) concludes that this meant Niscaldas liked his given name, but it just as well could be the stylistic 
flourish of poets mentioning their own name in their works as a chap (signature). 

Narayandas: Muktaji bill sthan mem rahkar sthan ki se\’a kame lage aur kuch samay pascal ve bhi guru diksa lekar sadhu ho 
gaye the (1978-9, 834). 
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2.3 Advanced Studies 



■4t Tw'i'i it ® ^ i i o % JT^ft •7m'>wi Tffr sfivi 


Figure 2: AssI Ghat in Benares (Sundardas 1978, 55) 

Niscaldas was sent to Jalandhar, Punjab for studies, and possibly also to Kapurthala, Lahore 
and Amritsar and then eventually in 1806-7 to Benares (Kapil 2005, 24; Simha 1981, 6). 22 
Because Niscaldas was of the Jat ksatriya caste, pandits were not prepared to teach him Sanskrit, 
so when he arrived in Benares he passed himself off as a brahman (CaturvedI 1964, 514-5). The 
experience of caste discrimination in the pursuit of knowledge, and of having to he to circumvent 
it would have profound consequences for him. He stayed at the Dadu Math at AssI Ghat (see 
Figure 2) 23 where he studied the Vedas, Sanskrit grammar ( vyakarana ), Nyaya and Vedanta. At 
Visuddhananda’s ashram (Viththalasastrl 1899, 7), he studied meter ( chanda-sastra ) with 
DasapunjajI (Simha 1981, 6) and/or RasapunjajI (CaturvedI 1964, 515; Kapil 2005, 25), grammar 
and philosophy ( sat-sastra ) with the Atmapurana commentator ( tikakar ) Sri Kakaram, and 


22 

Datta mentions that he was accompanied by a friend, Swarupanand, but it is not clear if only up to Punjab or also to Benares 
(1999, 40). Handa writes: “Impressed by his prodigal [«c] intelligence, the head priest arranged for Nischal Das’s higher Sanskrit 
education first at Jullundur and then at Kashi” (1978, 107). 

23 A DadupanthI predecessor, Sundardas, also stayed at the AssI Ghat, ca. 1606-25 CE (Sundardas 1978, 2:55). Hastings (2002, 
26n30) mentions that this math had been “long abandoned” but was “currently being renovated by the Dadu Dayalu Mahasabha.” 
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Nyaya with Damodar Sastri (ViththalasastrT 1899, 8; Narayandas 1978-9, 2:834-6; Simha 1981, 

5-6; Kapil 2005, 25), 24 and also inNadiya, Bengal (CaturvedI 1964, 515; Simha 1981, 6). He is 

said to have had total recall of everything he heard (Narayandas 1978-9, 2:834), 25 and a good 

command of vyakarana (Simha 1981, 5-6). At the conclusion of Vicarsagar, he writes: 

samkhya nyaya mem srama kiyo, parhi vyakarana asesa, 
parhai grantha advaita ke, rahyo na ekahu sesa; 
kathina ju aura nibandha haim, jinamem mata ke bheda, 
srama tai avagahana kiye, niscaladasa saveda (VS w. 7.111-2). 

I toiled in the study of Sankhya, Nyaya and learned grammar completely, 

[I] studied Advaita texts, not even one is left [unstudied]. 

Other difficult compendia, which have differences of opinion, 

[I,] Niscaldas have sweated and laboriously immersed myself in them all. 

By various accounts, Niscaldas was an intelligent, eloquent and good-looking man, medium- 
complexioned, tall and thin (ViththalasastrT 1899, 11; Mangaldas 1955, 18; Simha 1981, 9; Kapil 
2005, 27). 26 Simha verified that this description of his build was consistent with his clothes 
preserved at his residence (gurudvara) in Kiharaull. He also is said to have a tobacco and hookah 
habit, 27 crooked, protruding teeth, and a serious, thoughtful appearance (Mangaldas 1955, 18; 
Narayandas 1978-9, 2:850). 28 SuratramDadu (1994 iv, 21) includes a representation of 
Niscaldas, courtesy of Mahamandalesvar SvamI Asanand of Haridwar (Figure 4). 


Narayandas (1978-9, 2:834-36) (1978-9, 2:834-36) only mentions Kakaram. 

25 — — - -- - - 

Narayandas: Niscaldasji ki smaran sakti bahut acchi tin. ek bar sunkar do bar uccaran karne se path unko kanthastha ho jata 
tha. 

26 ViththalasastrT: Niscaldasji ka sarlr krs tha, pamca kes (spread locks/tresses?) dharan kiye the, mukh ka akar lamba va gol 
tha.... Mangaldas: Niscaldas jlka varnapakka tha, ve na to gaurva[r]na the na syam. Kad unka lamba tha. Sarlr ikhara tha. 
Simha: ramg-rup kharab na hokar accha hi tha ... vah [.vie] kad mem lambe tatha sarlr se duble-patle the. Kapil: ekpratibhdsa.il 
vyaktitva. vilaksana vak-sakti. gaur-varna. sudaul evam sanrik drsti se sudarsan the. 

27 Apparently, the last mahant, Ramanand, had in his possession a silver hookah ( rajatnali ) but the prevailing belief by then was 
that Niscaldas didn’t smoke (Kapil 2005, 31). 

28 Mangaldas: Dant kuch bade the aur mutnh khulne par hothom se bahar dikhal dete the. unko tambaku pine ka abhyas tha, 
isliye ve naydar hukka ply a [«c] karte the. Narayandas: apka mukh-manda! gambhlr vicar mudrayukt rahta tha. Dant kuch nikle 
huye the. Pac kes (spread locks/tresses?) rakhte the. 
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It is standard hagiographic practise to describe the subject’s appearance favorably, but the 
authors may also provide these details about his appearance to explain why one of Niscaldas’s 
teachers (Pt. Kakaram, according to Narayandas) wished to give his daughter in marriage to 
Niscaldas. When Niscaldas revealed his true jati and moreover, that he was a DadupanthI, his 
guru is said to have cursed him. All other sources consulted, except Pt. Pltambar and 
Viththalasastrl, mention this episode, with some variations. 29 According to CaturvedI, he was 
cursed that he’d have to marry twice (1964, 515). According to Simha’s research, however, there 
is no evidence that Niscaldas ever married (1981, 7-9). Two other accounts mention that 





Figure 3: Representation of Niscaldas 

Niscaldas was cursed by his teacher that he would henceforth remain tormented by fever, and 
Niscaldas duly suffered an hour or two daily (Mangaldas 1955, 18; Narayandas 1978-9, 2:837). 30 
Simha suggests that this stimulated Niscaldas’s interest in Ayurveda in search of an antidote. 
Niscaldas is held to have written a work on Ayurveda and “gained fame by curing the diseased” 

Viththalasastrl only mentions that Niscaldas was afflicted by fever, sanr mem jvar ki pida tin (1899, 11). 

30 Mangaldas: jao turn janmabhar santapta rahoge. Narayandas: is mithya bhasan kephal rup mem turn koprati din ekghamta 
jvar aya karega. The Mangaldas account subsequently has Niscaldas suffering a fever daily for two hours. Simha (1981, 8-9) and 
Kapil (2005, 27) reproduce these per Mangaldas (uncredited by Simha). 
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(Datta 1999, 40). To this day, many Dadupanthls engage in Ayurveda practices. Simha also 
narrates a second curse, based on hearsay ( janasruti ), stating that Niscaldas’s learning would 
only bear fruit when engaged in religio-philosophical debate ( sastrartha ), and that none of the 
successors from his lineage would ever become learned ( vidvan ). We must keep this in mind 
when we consider Niscaldas's lineage in section 2.7. 

According to the hagiographic account in Dadu Panth Paricay, Niscaldas was visited later in 
his life by a DadupanthI sant (holy man), who was very pleased with Niscaldas’s knowledge of 
Vedanta. Seeing Niscaldas suffering from the fever and learning the cause of it, he told Niscaldas 
that if he recited the Dadu Van! daily this fever would stop afflicting him within a few days. 
Niscaldas is said to have started doing so immediately and was freed from his affliction. As a 
result his faith in the Dadu Van! increased greatly (Narayandas 1978-9, 2:837). 

2.4 Post-Benares 

After 20 to 25 years, sometime between 1826-32, Niscaldas left Benares (Viththalasastrl 
1899, 9; Mangaldas 1955, 17; Narayandas 1978-9, 2:836; Simha 1981, 8-9; Dadu 1994, 34; 

Kapil 2005, 28). 31 He is said to have collected (and perhaps even memorized) 2.7 million 
Sanskrit slokas while studying there (Pltambar 1917, 7). 32 The depth of his knowledge and 
mastery had been recognized in Benares, and Kapil suggests that this raised feelings of jealousy 
and hatred towards him, causing him eventually to return to the Dadu Panth center ( akhara ) in 
Delhi. However, its then head, who was less learned than Niscaldas, was threatened by his 
learning and worried that he would lose his students to him. He treated Niscaldas with arrogance 
(Kapil 2005, 28), 33 and eventually Niscaldas left to settle in KiharaulT (present day Kirhaull, Dist. 
Rohtak, Haryana) (Nischaladasa 1885, 404; Orr 1947, 215; Singhal 1971, 33). 34 He was given 
twenty btgha- s 35 of land for his ashram by his followers and established a teaching residence 
(gurudvara), a school ( pathsala ) and a library there (Kapil 2005, 28). Datta claims that the 


Mangaldas: 20 years; Simha and Viththalasastrl: duration not provided; Dadu: 25 years, after Narayandas; Kapil: 20-22 years. 

32 r r r ' r r 

sn-kasiji maim rahike sn-niscaldasjinai vidya ke 27 laksa sarnskrta-slokan ka samgraha kiya tha. 

33 * r 

adhikan mahatma ne inke sath uddamdata ka vyavahar suru kar diya. 

34 Lala Sreeram gives the name as Kehrowli (Nischaladasa 1885, 404). Orr (1947, 215) calls it Kirdoli, Singhal (1971, 33), 
Kindoli, Datta, Kehrauli (1999, 40). It is also known as Kirhaull. (Dadu 1995, 18). As of Nov. 2012, the village shows up on 
Google Maps as Pehladpur-Kirholi, Haryana, hi October 2008,1 had the good fortune to locate and visit KiharaulT with the help 
of three mahants of the Dadu community: Arvind SvamI, mahant of the Kalanaur dera, (dist. BhivanI, Haryana), Ram Prakas 
Sastn, mahant of the Kahnaur dera (dist. Rohtak, Haryana), and Arjun Das SvamI, mahant of the Bagar dera, (dist. Jhunjhunum, 
Rajasthan). 

35 A bigha is is anywhere from a quarter to five-eights of an acre, depending on whether it is kacca, provisional or sarkan, 
official. 
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pathsala was opened “as an alternative to brahminical institutions” (1999, 41). The present day 
government high school is situated on the site of this original pathsala. In Pt. Pltambar’s time 
(early twentieth century), Niscaldas’s lineage was still prevalent, and a collection of his texts was 
preserved there (Niscaldas 1917b, 328n553). 36 These sites continued to be active at least through 
1964 (CaturvedI 1964, 516), 37 and it appears that Ranjlt Simha met Ramanand, who was the 
religious head ( mahant ) there prior to 1981 (17). However, by Suratram Dadu’s visit in 1991, no 
one was living there, and everyone was said to have moved to Rampura near Delhi (1994, 18; 
Kapil 2005, 31). 38 

Niscaldas is said to have taught Vedanta, Nyaya and vyakarana and to have received many 
scholars who wished to study with him. Pt. Pitambar mentions that Niscaldas would teach Nyaya 
and non-Vedanta texts at times other than in the morning, saying that he refused to teach texts 
that propagate something other than atma (anatma ) early in the day (1917, 6). 39 In the final 
verses of his work Vicarsagar, which was written in Kiharaull, he writes: 

Dilli taim pascima disd, kosa atharaha gama; 

Tamaim yaha puro bhayau, Kiharaull tihi nama. (VS v. 7.115) 

Eighteen kos [approximately 36 miles] east of Delhi, 

There is a village named Kiharaull, this [text] was completed there. 

2.5 Patronage 

By 1843, Niscaldas’s fame had spread, and in that year he received an invitation from King 
Ramsimha to visit him in Bundl, Rajasthan, but was unable to go (Simha 1981, 10). After 
receiving a second invitation, written in Sanskrit and unambiguously dated to 1856 CE, 

Niscaldas went to Bund! (Simha 1981, 10). The traditionalist royal pandits in Ramsimha’s court 
were hostile to Niscaldas since he was not a brahman, and they tried to turn the king against him. 
However, Ramsimha, who wanted to learn Vedanta from Niscaldas, was not swayed. The raja 
kept Niscaldas with him for quite a while (Mangaldas 1955, 19), and adjudicated a religio- 


36 taham adyapi unki sisyasakha bi hai. unhomnai jo gramth samgraha kiye the ve bi taham vidyaman hairn. 

37 , " , 1 _ " 

... inki sisya-parampara tatha pathasala aj bln cal rain hai. 

38 Kapil reports: vartaman (Janvan, 2005) sthiti mem kihadault sthit gurudvara, gurugaddi. asram aurpustakalay nam Id koi 
vastu nahtm hai. Rampura is a suburb of Delhi, approx. 10 km. northwest of New Delhi. I was able to confirm this when I visited 
Mrs. Ramanand in Kiharaull in 2010, and I also spoke over the phone with her son who resides in Rampura. 

39 IT *T '-’ll 

koi prabhatmaim nyayadi parhne avai tisku nahtm parhavte the an kahte the jo prabhatmaim anatma (dvait) ke pratipadaka- 
granthanku ham nahtm parhavaimge. The earlier part of the day is held to have more of the sattva attribute, and as the day 
progresses, the tamas attribute starts to increase. Hence it is considered more effective to study important topics earlier in the day, 
when the mind is more receptive, and to consign study of lesser matters to later in the day. 
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philosophical debate ( sastrartha ) between all the pandits in his court with Niscaldas. Niscaldas 
was able to meet their challenges and was victorious (Simha 1981, 10-11). 40 Ramsimha, his wife 
and family became Niscaldas’s disciples (Mangaldas 1955, 19; Pltambar 1917, 12; 
Viththalasastrl 1899, 10). 41 Although they invited him back to Bund! after this initial visit, 
Niscaldas apparently was never able to return. Ramsimha did meet with Niscaldas again in 1862 
in Delhi, as is once again corroborated by a letter written in Sanskrit by the king to Niscaldas and 
reproduced by Simha (1981, 11) and Narayandas (1978-9, 2:847-50). 

2.6 Death 

A year after Raja Ramsimha’s visit, Niscaldas planned a pilgrimage to the Ganga, but 
suddenly fell ill and passed away in 1863, after being unable to move for fifteen days or not 
being able to consume any food for a further ten days. His last rites were performed at the 
Nigambodh Ghat in Delhi, on the banks of the Yamuna river. The ceremonies lasted for seven 
days and were attended by thousands and accompanied by great fanfare (Simha 1981, 12). 42 A 
month later, a festival (meld) was held in KiharaulT. In a letter reporting Niscaldas’s last days, 
written in bhasa Hindi by Niscaldas’s successor Dayaram, Raja Ramsimha was asked to fund 
another bigger ceremony commemorating Niscaldas (Simha 1981, 12-13). 

2.7 Successors in the Lineage 

Since Niscaldas was unmarried, upon his death he was succeeded by the seniormost of his 
two disciples, Dayaram. He is said to be of simple nature (saral svabhav ), and have written a 
Hindi text on Ayurveda. By 1896, Dayaram was succeeded by Niscaldas’s other disciple, 
ManTram, who was a famous physician ( vaidya ). Both Dayaram and ManTram were Jats. 
Narayandas reports that ManTram would charge the wealthy ( snman ) for his medical services, 
but then would spend the money in feeding ascetics ( sadhu ) and holy men (sant), distributing 
clothes to the needy and feeding the poor and hungry, including monkeys and pigeons. When a 
British tax assessor, hearing of Manlram’s wealth, paid him a visit, he found a long line of poor 

40 Simha reports that the topic of the debate was the repudiation of the cakramkita sampradaya (followers of the dvaita-vedantin 
Madhva and visistadvaitin Ramanuja, according to Dayananda Saraswati (1963, 512-3)) and their foolish practice of being 
announced in broad daylight by preceding masal-dhans, torch-bearers (Ibid., 512-13). 

41 Pt. Pltambar: rajaram donu tinommaim gurubhav rakhte the. Sriniscaldasjiki samgatisaim so raja panditkTpadavTku prapt 
bhaya. Mangaldas: ... sab rdj-kutumb ttiscaldas vise gurubhav rakhkar unkT ajha-anusdr vartane laga, aur niscaldas ke 
kathananusar ramsimha ne satkarya kiya. 

Niscaldas’s successor Dayaram wrote Raja Ramsimha: ... sahukar samg hathi do bakhare ka nishan ka 1 ballam 13 pamkhe 
15 ghocle komtval 15 mamdall baja bajavan vail thJ... 
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receiving food. Upon inspecting Manlram’s accounts and stores, the tax assessor found no 
wealth and asked Manlram, “Although you have little wealth, you give away so much. What will 
you do when you run out?” Manlram replied, “When it runs out, I too will go join the line of 
these poor.” Hearing this, the tax man was very impressed and returned without assessing him 
any taxes (1978-9, 2:856-7). 

Manlram passed away in 1921 and was succeeded by Ramanand, an Ahlr Jat (Simha 1981, 
17-18; Narayandas 1978-9, 2:856-8), who was the first in Niscaldas’s lineage to become a 
householder (Simha 1981, 8). 43 Figure 4 shows him with his wife, son and an unidentified man. 
(On my visit to Kiharauli, I took a photograph of this picture hanging on the wall inside Mrs. 
Ramanand’s house). He passed away in 1973 (Narayandas 1978-9, 2:858) and is survived by his 
wife, whom I was fortunate to meet on my visit to Kiharauli (Figure 5). By the time Suratram 
Dadu visited Kiharauli in 1991, no center ( gaddl , lit. “seat”) remained (1994, 19). The family 
now lives in Rampura, a suburb of Delhi, and only Mrs. Ramanand visits the property 
periodically. 

Kapil provides a photo of the cremation memorials ( samadhi ) of Niscaldas, Dayaram and 
Manlram in the school (pathsala ) in Kiharauli located on the grounds of the Pahladpur-Kirhaull 
Government High School (rdjakTya ucca vidyalay ) at the entrance to the village (2005, 31 and 
dust jacket). During my visit to Kiharauli in 2008,1 was informed by Ramanand’s wife that they 
are just memorials, there are no ashes in them - which may account for their general neglect 
(Figure 6, photographed by me). 


43 Simha: inke kathananusar sant niscaldas ji ki gaddi-parampara mem, maim sarvapratham aisa mahant hu jisne vaivahik jivan 
svikar kiya hai. 
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Ramanand had four sons, of whom two are doctors, one a police official, and the youngest a 
detached mendicant (virakta sadhu ), but not connected with this center ( gaddi ). 44 The eldest son, 
Dr. Jagdlsvaranand, is of the Yadav (Ahir) jati and practices Ayurveda in the Rampura district of 



Figure 6: Samadhis of Niscaldas, Dayaram and Maniram 


Delhi (Dadu 1994, 19, 24, 60). 45 When I contacted him by phone in 2008, Jagdlsvaranand was 
not interested in talking about his father, Niscaldas or the Dadu Panth. 


44 Kapil, p. 31: cautha jo sabse chota, vah apm grhasthi se duhkhi hokar virakt sadhu ho gaya hai... 

45 Suratram Dadu incorrectly indicates that Jagdlsvaranand is Maniram’s son, but based on the other evidence presented above, 
and corroborated by my visit to Kiharaull, he is Ramanand’s son. 
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2.8 Works Written by Niscaldas 

Niscaldas has two well-known works, Vicars agar ( VS) and Vrttiprabhakar (VP). His third 
work, Yuktiprakas ( YP ) is less known. All three were written in a Braj-like medieval Hindi 
dialect, Bangru/Haryanvl (see n. 7, p. 3). These works are rather unusual in their originality and 
relative contemporaneity. Vedanta works of the era written in the vernacular typically tend to be 
translations of existing Sanskrit works and despite the breadth of the Advaita canon, there have 
been relatively few original works of similar scope written in the past two hundred years. 
Vicarsagar was composed no later than 1848; several manuscripts with Niscaldas's own 
revisions were also in circulation (Dadu 1994, 37-8, 69-77; Simha 1981, 19). 46 This work is a 
comprehensive exposition of Advaita Vedanta covering various topics essential for the 
realization of the true nature of atma, intended to leave no doubts in the reader’s mind. He makes 
the bold claim: 

kavi-jana-krta bhasa bahuta, grantha jagata vikhyata; 
bina vicarasagara lakhai, nahim sandeha nasata (VS v. 1.8). 

Although there are many world-famous vernacular texts written by wise persons, 

Without reading Vicarsagar, doubts will not be destroyed. 

While relatively unknown nowadays, the Vicarsagar, “The Ocean of Contemplation,” was 
considered a significant work during its time. According to Swam! Vivekananda “[this] book has 
more influence in India than any that has been written in any language within the last three 
centuries” (Vivekananda 1972, 335). 47 The VS has been translated into several other languages, 
Indian and Western, and there have been commentaries written on it, for example, by Suratram 
Dadu (Niscaldas 1994) and by Nigamanand (Niscaldas 1967). As further evidence of its lasting 
popularity, Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) wrote a “compilation of the salient points” of the VS 
in Tamil, entitled the Vicara Mani Mala, “Jewel Garland of Enquiry,” which is based on the 
Tamil translation of the VS (Ramana and Sankaracharya 2002, 98). 48 To avoid burdening the 
reader with technical Sanskrit vocabulary, the VS is written in simple language and does not 


46 Dadu (37): ekprati sam° 1905 [1848 CE] Idsvami dvarika dasji, kasi valom, kepas bhi hai. Caturvedi however gives its 
approximate date as 1857: racana-kal lagbhag sam° 1914 (515). 

47 One Swami Anand, while enumerating saints all over India in his monograph, Path of Saints as the Fulfilment [sic] of Vedanta, 
lists “Nischaldas, whose Vicharsagar is second only to the Brahmasutras, in the North [of India]” (Anand 1977, 84). 

48 hi his introduction to the English translation of Vicara Mani Mala, Arthur Osborne writes that “on being appealed to by a 
devotee, Arunachala Mudaliar, who complained that the volume in Tamil was too difficult to read and understand, Sri Bhagavan 
graciously made the following extracts” (98). 
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advocate any specific sectarian way (not even the Dadu Panth), nor does it engage in any 
argumentation and excessive refutation of other viewpoints. It reveals intimate command of 
diverse metrical forms and is broad in its coverage, describing the three varieties of truth-seekers 
and the nature of liberation ( moksa ). 

Since the VS was directed at an elementary audience, Raja Ramsimha of Bund! requested that 
Niscaldas write something for more erudite readers (Pltambar 1917, 7). In the (unattributed) 
introduction to the printed edition of Vrttiprabhakar published by Khemraj Srikrsnadas, we learn 
that the VS was aimed at average persons ( manda-buddhi-vale ), and hence was written in simple 
language (Niscaldas 1899, n.p.). But since the VS only briefly explained the means of knowledge 
(pramana ), doubts would remain in the minds of many readers. In order to dispel these doubts 
completely and explain both the means of knowledge and the various kinds of error, the writing 
of the Vrttiprabhakar, “The Illuminator of Vrttis , 49 ” was undertaken. The text is almost entirely 
in prose, with the exception of three dohas. Its authorship is not in doubt, since Niscaldas 
frequently refers to ideas already explained in his VS. 

Compared to the VS, the VP is far more complex. For each pramana, (means of knowledge), 
the Nyaya standpoint is presented first, then the differences between Old ( pracina ) and New 
(navya) Nyaya, and differences between the Nyaya and Mlmamsaka viewpoints are also 
considered. Finally, these viewpoints are evaluated from the perspective of Advaita Vedanta. 
Without intimate familiarity with these other views and their specialized terminology, it is often 
a challenge to follow the argument. The language here is geared towards learned readers unlike 
the VS and the YP, which were written for the average person. Niscaldas’s erudition is clearly 
showcased in this work through his familiarity with in the fields of vyakarana, Nyaya, 

Mlmamsa, as well as all the Advaita secondary literature. Niscaldas compares the standpoints 
presented by various Vedanta sub-schools, without any particular preference for one over the 
rest. 

Niscaldas also wrote a third, briefer work, Yuktiprakas (YP), 50 “The Light of Analogical 
Reasoning,” which also fits the pattern of the VS and the VP - an independent treatise whose 
appeal lies in the reorganization of a traditional body of knowledge. It is a short text in which 


49 The term vrtti refers to what is often translated as “mental mode,” “conception,” or the ill-advised “psychosis.” It pertains to 
the means by which knowledge takes place and will be described more thoroughly in Ch. 5. 

50 CaturvedI incorrectly gives this text as Mukti-prakas (515). 
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Vedanta axioms are explained through illustrations ( drstanta ) and principles deduced from those 
illustrations ( darstanta ), and then reinforced with testimony from sruti and smrti. This is done in 
the form of a dialogue between a teacher and student, through the course of thirty-nine 
arguments presented by means of analogies ( yukti ). According to Simha, this text was composed 
after the VS and the VP, since it refers to topics covered in each, whereas the author of the 
preface to the 1914 edition of the YP believes it was composed before the other two (Niscaldas 
1914, 4). I am inclined to agree with the view that the YP predates the VS and the VP, since there 
are no references to VS or VP in YP. At the same time, however, there is no reference to YP in 
the VS or VP, but that is easily explained by the difference in their approaches: while VS and VP 
are sweeping, systematic overviews of Vedanta, YP is more of a supporting text aimed at 
clarifying specific issues of Vedanta for a seeker. 

2.9 Other Unpublished Works: 

When Simha visited the Kiharaull library, he saw manuscripts for glosses ( tippani ) by 
Niscaldas on the Isa and Katha Upanisads. The colophons of these manuscripts indicated that 
they were written at the behest of Raja Ramsimha (1981, 28-9). 51 Narayandas also saw a 
manuscript for the Kena Up. (1978-9, 2:850). 52 Niscaldas is also said to have written a gloss 
(i tippani) on the Mahabharata, but Simha was unable to verify this (29). Simha also believes that 
a bhasa text on Ayurveda is alluded to by VS v. 3.10, a discussion of the efficacy of vernacular 
Advaita texts in delivering knowledge of dtmd (29). Although a complete manuscript of this 
Ayurveda text has never been located, Niscaldas was also a good physician ( vaidya ) and the 
Kiharaull library used to have handwritten pages on Ayurveda, though it is unclear who wrote 
these. Simha thinks that perhaps an Ayurveda text ascribed to ManTram may have been based on 
these (29). 

Sadly, very few manuscripts of Niscaldas’s works have been located. The Kiharaull library is 
no longer in existence, and its collection seems to be untraceable. Suratram Dadu wrote that 
many manuscripts were turned over to the Sri Dadu Dayal Mahavidyalaya, Jaipur. When I 
contacted the principal of the institute, Swami Bajrang Das, in the summer of 2006, he said the 
catalogs listed a Vrttiprabhakar manuscript, but after weeks of searching, his staff were unable to 


... BundJseksitodbhutesavasasya tippani. For Katha: ... bundlsenrpo ramah saramo bhavatatparah [sic]. 
... srldadumahavidyalay motldumgarlmem... 
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locate it. Both Suratram Dadu in the early 1990s and Kapil in 2005 reported little success finding 
manuscripts mentioned by earlier scholars. I even contacted descendants of Suratram Dadu in 
Delhi and Narnaul, Haryana, who told me that their families no longer possessed any 
manuscripts. Apparently the manuscripts of Niscaldas's works were under threat even during the 
time of his immediate successor, Dayaram. Narayandas mentions a pandit opposed to Vedanta 
who borrowed from Dayaram a manuscript of one of Niscaldas's works, a commentary (tlkti) on 
the Mahtibhtirata commentary NTlakanthT, which dealt with two profound sections on Vedanta. 
The pandit returned the manuscripts with their pages glued together, but this was not detected for 
some time (1978-9, 2:850-51). 53 Mangaldas also mentions hearsay that, in the time of Mahant 
Ramanand, Niscaladas’ last successor, many members of the Arya Samaj “borrowed” books 
from the library, purportedly for their own libraries (20). 54 1 later procured a microfilm of a 
manuscript of the Vrttiprabhakar from the British Library, which could possibly have been one 
such “borrowed” manuscript (Nischaladasa 1868). 

2.10 Influence of Niscaldas and His Works 

I have already mentioned the Victim Mani Mtilti written by Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) in 
Tamil based on the VS, and also the high regard that Vivekananda (1863-1902) had for the VS. 
Banerjee suggests that Niscaldas’s treatises were “studied [by Vivekananda] with great attention 
and recommended studied as a great text to all,” and that Niscaldas had significant influence on 
Vivekananda’s stance regarding knowledge and action (2007, 140-5). As another measure of its 
influence, Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883), founder of the Arya Samaj and staunch critic of 
Advaita Vedanta, in his Satytirthapraktisa (light of truth) singled out for attack Niscaldas, 
specifically his Vrttiprabhtikar, alongside Vasistha and Sankara (1915, 355-6; 1963, 393-4). 
Since Niscaldas himself passed away in 1863, Dayananda Saraswati was his contemporary, 
while Vivekananda and Ramana came into their prime one to three decades after his death. 

Hence their comments give us some sense of how widely known he must have been in their 
time. 55 


53 See also Simlia (1981, 29). 

54 vartaman mahant ji ke samay vedadi ki bahut sipustakem pustakalayom ke liye mamg kar anekom drya-samaji mahdnubhav le 
gaye, aisa sunte haim! 

55 Both Darda (1971, 2) and Tank (1984, 140) list Niscaldas among the religious and social reformers that had an influence on 
Rajasthan. Others in the list are Vivekananda, Dayananda Saraswati, Sanyasi Atma Ram, and Swami Govind Giri. 
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A measure of the influence of a philosophical text is the secondary literature that stems from 
it. For the VS, we have Pt. Pltambar’s gloss (tippam) written in 1917. Pltambar also wrote an 
abridgment of the VP, called VrttiratndvalT, published in the same volume (Niscaldas 1917b), 
which has been reprinted many times since. There is also an abridgement of the VS by 
Laksananda, the Vedanta-pradTpika (Simha 1981, 92), a Marathi commentary, Vicar-sagar 
Rahasya, by ‘Sakhare’ Kisan Maharaj (Kapil 2005, 247), not to mention the translations into 
numerous languages. VS has been translated into modern Hindi, Sanskrit, Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu and English, 56 and has been available in various versions since at least 
1917, if not earlier (Kapil 2005, 245). 57 The Khemraj Srfkrsnadas (KS) Hindi edition has been 
available since at least 1906 58 and is regularly studied by Advaita Vedanta monks in Benares, 
Rishikesh and Haridwar. The Varkari sect of Maharashtra, 59 which worships Vithoba as a form 
of Krsna, employs the VS as one of its primary training texts in its educational institutions 
(Anonymous 2006; Pal 1968, 91). 60 The VS is held in sufficiently high regard that portions from 
it were read out to a dying man for comfort (Kopardekar 1985, 69). 61 There is mention of the 
SirdTvale Sal Baba (1836-1918) giving discourses on the VS and recommending its study in his 
biography, Shri Sai Satcharita (Dabholkar 2002, 111). 

The VP too has been in print continuously since 1899, published virtually unchanged by 
Khemraj Srikrsnadas and the Venkatesvar Steam Press in Mumbai for at least 50 years. This is 
the only version readily available, and it is plagued by many typographical and other errors. 62 
Atmanand Muni undertook a painstaking revision of the text in 1957 without the benefit of any 


56 There maybe versions in other language, e.g., Narayandas also mentions Urdu and Gurmukhi versions (1978-9, 2:852). Shiv 
Brat Lai (1860-1939) of the Radha Swami Satsang movement may also have authored one or more Urdu works based on VS, 
though its fidelity is suspect, since, according to Ansarullah (1998, 64), “Swami Nischal Das Ji of the Daood Panth [sic] has 
based his Vichar Sagar on this book [Vidyaranya’s PancadasT, referred to as Vidya Raina’s Panjadashi], Shiv Brat writes in the 
preface: “I found that people hardly follow Vichar Sagar in Hindi, this is the reason why on its basis Vichar Kalapdrum [sic] in 
Urdu is written” (64-65). Shiv Brat Lai goes on to state (regarding his version of PancadasT), “Since my primary interest is to 
arouse interest and remove doubts from the minds of the people, the inadequacies in the translation are excusable” (65). 

The 1917 Hindi edition by Brajballabh Hariprasad of Gurgaon was the fifth edition , pahcamavrtti. 

58 The 1906 edition ( samvat 1963) does not include Pt. Pltambar’s tippana (Niscaldas 1906). 

59 * * _ _ 

The word varkari is derived from van, “[multiple] times” and kari, "one who does.” A Varkari is one who makes the 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur twice a year regularly, on foot if possible. An alternate “self-definition” of van, attributed to S. K. 
Neurgavkar, is “coming and going,” and a varkari is “one who comes and goes” (Mokashi 1987, 23). 

60 From the website of the Shri Gajanan Maharaj Warkari Shikshan Sanstha, regarding the education at its school in Shegaon, 
Maharashtra: “This Sanstha is started in 1964. Learning Adhyatmic knowledge and the teaching of the Great Santas and to spread 
it was the main objective. A syllabus of 4 years is specially prepared. Sanskrit language, and Dhynaneshwari, Bhagwat, Bhagwat- 
Geeta, Tukaram Gatha, Eknathi Bhagwat, Vichar Sagar, etc. Granthas are taught.” (Anonymous 2006). 

61 Gulabrao Maharaj (1881-1915), a Maharashtrian Advaitin did so to comfort a man dying of tuberculosis in Madhan, ca. 1911. 

62 Muni (1957, 62): asuddhiyom ka to koipar hi nahim, “there is no end to the errors...” See Muni (62-64) for a discussion of the 
nature of errors, and also Appendices 2 and 3. 
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handwritten manuscripts (Niscaldas 1957). There were two editions of Atmanand’s version, and 
though it is vastly superior, its original print run was undoubtedly quite small, and it has been out 
of print for nearly 40 years. 63 Certainly the VP would have become much better known if this 
version been more widely distributed. A Telugu translation of the VP by Vadapalli Pattabhirama 
Sarma (Niscaladas 1912) is available only at the British Library. The Tamil version by 
Kuppuswamy that I encountered in Rishikesh (n. 178, p. 71) is also available as microform 
(Niscaladasa 1901). Conversely, the YP has virtually dropped out of sight -1 was only able to 
locate a single copy of it in the Library of Congress collection (Niscaldas 1914). A Kannada 
version translated by Swami Sivananda Bharat! also exists, but held only in a German library 
(Niscaldas 1911). The most recent Hindi edition of the YP on record dates to 1959 (Kapil 2005, 
247). A relatively recent Malayalam translation of the YP is also available (Niscaldas 1966). 

Within the Dadu Panth, Niscaldas is included among Dadu Dayal’s illustrious followers. As 
W. G. Orr stated (1947), “the most famous Dadu Panthi writer of modern times is Nischal Das... 
His books are by no means easy reading, and few, with the exception of some able Hindu 
scholars, have attempted to master them” (Orr 1947, 215). As Monika Thiel-Horstmann 
observed almost half a century later (1989), not much had changed: Niscaldas was “a highly 
thought of but hardly read DadupanthI Vedantist” (1992, 146). During my visits to DadupanthI 
areas in Rajasthan and Haryana in 2006 and 2008,1 frequently encountered expressions of pride 
from Dadupanthls that Niscaldas was a great scholar respected all over India, and now the world, 
since I had come all the way from USA to study him. Yet when I asked about locating 
manuscripts and printed versions of his less common texts l ik e the VP and the YP, most were not 
even familiar with these titles. When we located Niscaldas’s center ( gaddi) in Kiharaull and were 
fortunate to meet with the wife of the last member of Niscaldas’s lineage, the three DadupanthI 
religious leaders ( mahant ) who were helping me expressed gratitude to me for providing them 
with a viewing ( darsan ) of the great scholar’s center and wooden sandals ( paduka ) and 
expressed wonder that it required someone like me to come from overseas and motivate them to 
look for a place that was practically in their backyard. 64 They all were familiar with Niscaldas, 
but had never even read the VS, although they could quote select verses from it verbatim. During 

63 The second edition was published in 1969 and does not give the number of copies printed. The first edition (1957) had a print 
run of a thousand copies. 

64 Arjundas SvamI remarked, “ kitne acraj Id bat hai ki aise mahan purus ke aj hamare darsan hue hairn aur vah bhT dp ko amnka 
se akar hamem yaham land pada!” 
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my stay in Rishikesh in 2006, when seeking a teacher with whom to study the VP, I found that 
many monks considered themselves unfit to teach it, and a few told me that they would like to 
study the text themselves, since they had heard it was a fonnidable ( pracanda ) text. 

A major reason for the popularity of Niscaldas’s works is his decision to make them 
accessible to average people by writing them in the vernacular ( bhasa ). 65 At the conclusion of 
the VS, Niscaldas states: 

tin yaha bhasagrantha kiya, ramca na upajT laja; 
tamairn yaha ika hetu hai, dayadharma sirtaj. (VS v. 7.113) 

From them, 66 I’ve written this work in the vernacular, without embarrassment. 
Compassion and dharma are its crown. In writing this, I have only this one goal: 

bina vyakarana na padhi sakai, grantha samskrta manda; 
paclhai yd hi anayasa him, la hai su paramananda (VS v. 7.114) 

Without knowledge of grammar, Sanskrit works cannot be read by the average folk, 

They can read this ( VS) with ease, and attain the highest bliss. 

Niscaldas’s reasons for writing in the vernacular will be examined in great detail in section 4.1, 
beginning on p. 70. 

2,11 More on Niscaldas’s Patron, Raja Ramsimha of Bund! 

Raja Ramsimha 67 of Bundl, who reigned from 1821 to 1889 CE, is an embodiment of 
seemingly contradictory impulses. On the one hand, he was very traditional and conservative. 

But he was also closely allied with the British. He supported the Indian rebel cause yet turned his 
cannons on the rebel soldiers when they came to his gates. He had family members and 
opponents killed and yet tried to stop the practices of female infanticide, the killing of old 
women accused of witchcraft, and animal sacrifices. 


Simha notes the presence of words from the local Bangui dialect (89). This is the another name for the Haryanvi dialect, 
considered to have a 92% lexical similarity with Braj Bhasa. See n. 7, p. 3. 

66 The works he has studied. See VSv. 7.111-12 quoted earlier on p. 16. 

67 At least one author was confused by the prolusion of contemporaneous Raja Ramsimha-s in Rajasthan, with Orr (1947, 215) 
reporting that Niscaldas conducted “many learned discussions” in Jaipur under the reign of Sawai Ram Singh II (r. 1835-80). 
There is also Raja Ram Singh of neighboring Kota (r. 1827-66). 
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Ramsimha had studied Sanskrit in childhood and was deeply interested in Vedanta and 
religious texts. Gahlot mentions that it was a matter of honor to Ramsimha to act as an old-style 
noble, purane dharig ka Rcijput rals, and he adopted traditional practices in all government 
matters (1960, 99-100). 68 Tod calls him “the most conservative prince in conservative Rajputana, 



Figure 7: Raja Ramsimha (Bautze 1985, 95) 

and a grand specimen of a true Rajput gentleman” (1920, 3:1520n2). He would bathe and have 
his clothes washed after even a moment’s meeting with Englishmen and Muslims (Gahlot 1960, 
99)! 69 Art and literature flourished under him (Datta and Narain 1985, 283), and Bund! was 
renowned as the second KasI with forty schools for teaching Sanskrit (Gahlot 1960, 100). He 
honored poets and writers with gifts of land and money, and had many well-known personages at 
his court in addition to Niscaldas. These included the Sanskrit scholar Pt. Gangaram and the poet 
Suryamalla (var. Surajmalla or Surajmal) Misran (1815-1868 CE), who composed the Vamsa 
Bhaskar, a poem in Hindi, Braj, Prakrit, Sanskrit and the regional poetic languages Pingal and 


68 Rajya pranali mem pratyek bat purane dhamg ki rakhne ka ise sauk tha aur apne apko purane dhamg ka ek rajput rats manane 
mem ye apna gaurav samajhte the. 

Ye amgrez va musalmanom se chanepar mulakat karne ke bad nahate aur kapade bln dhulvate the. I’m taking chane par as 
ksan bhar, but have been unable to verify this usage. 
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Dingal 70 about the history from earliest times of Ramsimha’s lineage, the Hara-s of the Cauhan 
dynasty (Suryamalla 2007). The medicines of the court physician Vaidyaraj Baba Atmaram 
Sanyas! were very famous. Other notable scholars of the court were Asanand Jivanlal, Pathan 
Hamldkha 71 and JTvan Lai Nagar, the king’s prime minister and poet (Datta and Narain 1985, 
283; Dhoundiyal 1964, 243; Gahlot 1960, 99-100; Khan 1992; Mishra 1987, 101; Suryamalla 
and Devala 2007). 

The case of Suryamalla Misran’s Vamsa Bhaskar itself provides further insight into 
Ramsimha. Suryamalla, l ik e his father, Candldan (1791-1835 CE) before him and his adopted 
son Murarldan after him, was a court poet for Ramsimha. He earned the title Misran by showing 
proficiency in six languages (Sharma 1976, 7). Once, when Ramsimha was listening to Pt. 
Asanand narrate the Mahabharata in his court, a desire awoke in him to have a similar narrative 
of his Cauhan lineage commissioned by Suryamalla. However, as Sanskrit was not widely 
understood at this time, why not have it written in the vernacular (Khan 1973, 17)? Suryamalla is 
said to have accepted the commission on the condition that he would be allowed to write the 
truth. As the work progressed and Ramsimha saw both the good qualities and the flaws of his 
ancestors captured in verse, he demanded that Suryamalla leave his defects out of the work or 
not write anything. The poet is said to have promptly quit work on the piece and the work was 
eventually completed posthumously by Suryamalla’s adopted son Murarldan, who complied with 
Ramsimha’s bowdlerizing desires (Khan 1992, 54; 1973, 24-5; Sharma 1976, 9-10). Alam Shah 
Khan believes that the actual unflattering events that Suryamalla would have incorporated in his 
work include: 1) Ramsimha treacherously had his own eldest son Bhnnsimha killed for being 
disrespectful ( avajndkdri) and for roaming in the company of [European] foreigners ( yavana ); 2) 
Ramsimha had his brother Gopalsimha placed under house-arrest ( nazar-qaid) on allegations of 
depravity ( duscaritrata ), and he died under arrest; 3) Ramsimha’s intimate connections with the 


70 — — 

Pirigal is said to be a synthesis of Braj and Khari Boh, while Dingal is a mix of Rajasthani and Peshachi (Dhoundiyal 1964, 
242). According to Prabhakar, who draws on Tessitori’s Bardic & Historical Survey of Rajputana, and Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey of India, Pingal/Pingala is "Braj Bhasa more or less adulterated and vitiated by the introduction of local words and idioms, 
while [Dingal/Dingala] is the literary form of old MarwarT, one of the principal Rajasthani dialects. ... The standardized old 
Marwan characterized by its elaborateness of diction and currency of poetical and obsolete words different from the colloquial 
ones was, however, known as Dingala only in the context of versified compsositions” (Prabhakar 1976, 46; Grierson 1967, 3-4). 

[I was unable to verify Prabhakar’s reference to Tessitori (1917, l:iv). Tessitori (1917) contains two sections of two parts each, 
and none of these has a ‘p. iv’]. 

Only Gahlot mentions Pathan Hamldkha (TOO), and I am unable to find any farther details as to his claim to notability, or that 
of Pts. Gangaram and Asanand/Asanand. 
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British (see below) would not have been reported favorably by Suryamalla who was anti-British 
and sympathized with the mutineers in the 1857 Revolt (Khan 1973, 26-31). 

The kingdom of Bund! was indeed closely linked with the British, and was the first of the 
Rajputana kingdoms to ally itself with the East India Company (Mishra 1987, 184-5). When 
Ramsimha’s father and predecessor to the throne Bisansimha died in 1821, he specifically 
requested that James Tod, the then Agent to the Governor General (AGG) for the Rajasthani 
princely states ( riyasat ), be the guardian of his son Ramsimha, who was only ten years old at the 
time (Tod and Crooke 1920, 3:1733). Tod was present at the coronation of Ramsimha not just as 
guardian, 72 but also as the authority who would ratify his ascension to the throne (Gahlot 1960, 
97n*; Tod and Crooke 1920, 3:1740-44). The kingdom of Bundl paid the British government an 
annual “rent” of Rs. 80,000 to include two-thirds of the district ( pargana ) of Kesoray Patan in its 
kingdom (Aitchison 1929, 217-8; Gahlot 1960, 98), which amounted to over a tenth of the 
estimated revenue of Bundl, reported to be Rs. 75,55,323 as of 1897 (Hendley 1897, 29). In 
1877, Ramsimha was appointed Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India 
(GCSI) by Queen Victoria and given the title of Advisor to the Queen. In 1878 he was awarded 
the Companion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire (CIE) (Chisholm 1910, 798; 
Gahlot 1960, 99; Anonymous 1877). From 1886 onwards, he had rupee coins minted with 
“Queen Victoria” engraved on one side and his name on the other (Gahlot 1960, 101). He also 
signed treaties with the British for the mutual extradition of “persons charged with certain 
specific offences” (Aitchison 1929, 218, 232-4), and for prohibiting the manufacturing of salt in 
Bundl and permitting only salt on which “duty had been levied by the British government.” For 
the latter treaty, Ramsimha was paid Rs. 8,000 per year by the British government (Aitchison 
1929,219, 234-6). 

Aitchison grumbled that “Ram Singh’s attitude towards the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1857 was one of apathy which, in the case of the rising of the Raj troops at Kotah, 
almost amounted to open support of the rebel cause,” but this act was more likely a result of his 
ill-will towards Kota (218; Gahlot 1960, 98-9). However, in 1858, he closed his gates and turned 
the Bundl fort’s cannons on the Indian rebel soldiers and did not grant them sanctuary. In the 
same year, when the Mina tribe of Kharar rebelled, he had the uprising squelched, presumably by 

72 — 

‘ Ramsimha was Tod’s “nephew by courtesy and adoption.” (Tod and Crooke 1920, 3:1520n2) and Tod was a rakln -brother to 
Ramsimha’s mother (Khan 1973, 30-31). 
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force (Gahlot 1960, 100; Vashishtha 1993, 10-11; Sharma 1996, 90-91). 73 When Bhomasimha 
Hara, an estate-holder ( jaglrdar ) of Gothara, transgressed government orders and spread revolt 
through the kingdom, his estate was confiscated and he was expelled from Bundl. Later, the 
transgressor was killed along with his brother and sons (Gahlot 1960, 100). 74 Clearly, Ramsimha 
governed with an iron fist. 

On the other hand, Gahlot also tells us that Ramsimha used to care deeply for the welfare of 
his subjects (99). He banned the Rajput practice of female infanticide in 1936 CE, eight years 
before the British instituted a similar law in Bund! (98 n. J). During that time, it was customary, 
particularly among the aboriginal tribes, to accuse old women of being witches (darn) eating 
children and humans. These women would be mistreated and abused, and sometimes even 
drowned alive. Ramsimha abolished this practice in Bund! in 1829 (100). To counter the blind 
belief of his subjects in ghosts, he announced that anyone who arranged for a direct encounter 
with a ghost would be awarded 50 blgha -s of land; 75 nobody was able to collect. (100). In the 
severe droughts of 1833 and 1838 he looked after the well-being of his citizens (99). He stopped 
“traditional” practices such as buffalo and goat sacrifices during the Caitra (Mar-Apr) and Asvin 
(Sep-Oct) Navaratn Devipujas, nine- to ten-day long festivals of goddess worship (98). 

In addition to his interest in the arts and literature and his administrative actions, Ramsimha 
is described by Gahlot as having a great desire to contemplate and discuss Vedanta (100), 76 
perhaps implying that this was the reason behind Ramsirnha’s good works (satkarya). 
Viththalasastrl is more direct. After relating that Niscaldas was adopted by Ramsimha and his 
family as their guru, he writes that Ramsimha perfonned good works in accordance with 
Niscaldas’s request (1899, 10). 77 Since Niscaldas did not visit Bund! until 1856 (Simha 1981, 

10), the good works described above occurred prior to Niscaldas’s visit, and there is no record of 
any other communication between Niscaldas and Ramsimha prior to Niscaldas’s visit, one must 
conservatively assume that the motives for Ramsimha’s good works were something other than 
his beloved guru’s wishes. There is, however, written record of correspondence between 


73 

. ..jab khararke mlnom ne balva kiya to maharav ramsimha ne unko daba diya (Gahlot 1960, 100). 

74 Gothara ke jaglrdar ... ne rajya klajhaom ka ulamghan kiya aur raj vidroh failayd, isse ustdjaglrjabta karke use rajya se 

nikal diya gaya. Pascal vah may apne bhai... vaputra ... ke mara gaya. 

75 

Approximately 30 acres, assuming these were sarkan bigha-s. See n. 35 on p. 7. 

76 Maharav ramsimha ko vedant par vicar vimarsa karne ka bada cav tha. 

77 , 

... Niscaldasji bundl mem a gaye. pher sadhu ke samagam se ramsimhaji ka bhaktibhav vrddhimgata hud. Aur sab rajkutumb 
niscaldas vise gurubhav rakhkar unkl djndnusar vartane laga. Aur niscaldas ke kathanansar ramsimhane satkaiya kiya. 
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Niscaldas and Ramsimha, and also correspondence from Niscaldas’s disciple Dayaramto 
Ramsimha upon Niscaldas’s death (Simha 1981, 10-13). 78 Further, in the colophon to the earliest 
version of the Vrttiprabhakar, dated barely five years after Niscaldas’s death, it is stated that 
“this text has been disseminated (prasiddha kiya haim ) by the servants of holy men, Narayana 
Trikam and Llladhar Odhav. They researched the text over at the esteemed ( nirmala ) Lord 
Ramsimha’s [place], at the request of Swam! Trilokram, and published it in Mumbai at HarT 
Lihgu Kadam’s printing press” (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 79 Hence there is strong evidence of 
the relationship between Ramsimha and Niscaldas, in the connection of Vedanta. 

Ramsimha passed away in 1889 at the age of seventy-eight, having ruled his kingdom for 
sixty-eight years. He was survived by five legitimate sons as well as three illegitimate sons borne 
by his concubines (Gahlot 1960, 101). 80 The myriad contradictions in Ramsimha’s actions may 
be best explained by borrowing from Tod’s assessment of the character of Ramsimha’s father, 
the Maharao Bisansimha: “He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajput. Under an unpolished 
exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul; he was by no means deficient in 
understanding, and possessed a thorough knowledge of his own interests [emphasis mine]. ... He 
was somewhat despotic in his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive to 
respect in the governed...” (1920, 3:1518-9, emphasis mine). In light of what has been said about 
Ramsimha, it is unlikely that he had any intention to contribute to the formation of a nationalist 
identity when he commissioned Niscaldas to write the VP. He was more likely motivated by a 
desire to show his respect for tradition and his guru, to earn merit (punya ) as a patron of spiritual 
teachers, and also possibly to reform the orthodoxy, particularly the pandits in his court who did 
not think highly of Niscaldas prior to his victory over them in religio-philosophical debate 
(sastrartha). Ramsimha always acted in his self-interest, doing what he thought was best for him 
and his kingdom, in keeping with his pride in being a traditional, conservative, honorable Rajput. 
He would make deals with the British when it suited his purposes, and break them when it didn’t. 
He looked after his subjects as long as they followed his wishes. Yet he was not completely 
bound by tradition and showed willingness to make some changes for the wellbeing of his 

78 See alson. 617, p. 379. 

sot granth svami trilokram-ji ki ajha saitn santana ke das narayan-ji trikam-ji au llladhar odhav-ji donum tnilke nirmale svami 
ramsimg-ji ki pas sodhayke mumbaJ maim han lifigu kadam ke chdp-khdnaim maim chapdyke prasiddha kiya haim. 

80 iske ... patnc rdjkumar tat ha ... tin anauras putra upa-patniyom (paraddyatom) se the (Gahlot 101). A paradayat f. (var. 
paradayat) is a woman who was a dasi of the king married by the king to someone else but staying in the king’s palace as a upa- 
patni, co-wife or rakhail, concubine, with the right to remain in parda similar to a queen RHSK (2:716 s.v.; Kumar 2003). 
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subjects, perhaps even to the extent of requesting his guru to write a text in the vernacular. We 
do have record of his awareness of the wider accessibility of vernacular languages over Sanskrit, 
since he specifically requested that his court poet, Suryamalla Misran, compose an epic narrative 
of his rule in the vernacular (Khan 1973, 17). We also have evidence of his role in helping get 
Niscaldas’s VP published after Niscaldas’s untimely death. 

2,12 Chapter Summary 

Our review of Niscaldas’s biographical sources presents him as a learned yet simple, 
unworldly man, a staunch Advaita Vedantin without any interest in fame or fortune. After his 
mother passed away when he was thirteen or fourteen, he was raised among the Dadu Panth, and 
was most certainly influenced by their ideas of religious tolerance and disregard of caste. From 
the age of fourteen or fifteen he devoted himself to the pursuit of knowledge, and went to study 
Sanskrit in Benares. Due to earlier experiences of caste discrimination, he is said to have kept his 
Jat caste secret from his teachers, who would otherwise not have taught him Sanskrit, Nyaya and 
Vedanta. Hagiographic accounts state that when he confessed his true caste to his teacher, Pt. 
Kakaram, who had offered Niscaldas his daughter’s hand in marriage, Kakaram cursed Niscaldas 
to suffer, every day, from a fever. Even if one discounts these accounts as fanciful, it is plausible 
that Niscaldas encountered caste-discrimination, which, if true, would most certainly have 
influenced his stance against caste in his writings, and possibly also his choice to write in the 
vernacular. 

There is no proof that Niscaldas’s writings were influenced by his patron, Raja Ramsimha of 
Bundl, Rajasthan. There is documentary evidence that Ramsimha was indeed a patron of 
Niscaldas, but non-hagiographic sources such as the historian of Rajasthan, Gahlot (1960), do 
not directly mention the connection. 82 The Raja was reputed to be a Sanskrit scholar, and a 
staunch traditionalist. Yet this scholar-king was ruthless and iron-fisted, an opportunist who 
formed close relationships with the ruling British colonial regime. However, as mentioned 
earlier, he was certainly aware of the wider accessibility of vernacular languages over Sanskrit, 
and specifically requested his court poet, Suryamalla Misran, to compose an epic narrative of his 

81 As evinced by several letters from the Raja to Niscaldas, whose content was presented by Ranjlt Simha (1981, 10-13) 

8 “ Gahlot only mentions that Niscaldas, the author of VS, was coterminous: “ dadupanthi sdd.hu niscaldas vicarsagar namak 
vedant granth ke racayita insT ke samay mem hud thd .” (1960, 100). Due to the ambiguous wording, it is unclear if Gahlot is 
implying that Ramsimha commissioned VS. Patronage is implied, since this sentence follows one which mentions Suryamal 
Misra as dependent on the king for patronage. 
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rule in the vernacular. It is quite likely not a hagiographic exaggeration that Ramsimha and his 
family considered Niscaldas as their Vedanta teacher. It is very possible that Ramsimha 
requested him to write works in the vernacular for the benefit of the common person, and just as 
likely that the king also requested him to write a text that would be equally appreciated by a 
learned, Sanskrit-speaking audience. But it is not the least bit surprising that Niscaldas totally 
neglected to acknowledge his patron in any of his extant three bhasa Vedanta works. As he states 
in the invocatory verses (manga/a doha) at the start of VS: Being pure, boundless Brahman, in 
which all of creation occurs, to whom should he prayerfully bow down (VS w. 1.1-5)? 83 One has 
the impression that Niscaldas was being true to his uncompromising understanding of non- 
duality, and everything he wrote appears to consistently stem from that. The patronage of the 
king must have been welcome, but its absence would have not bothered Niscaldas in the least. 
One is reminded of the anecdote about Niscaldas’s successor, Manlram, and the British tax 
assessor, recounted in section 2.7 above. When the assessor asked Manlram what he would do if 
his meager wealth was exhausted by his charity, Manlram is said to have replied that he too 
would then go stand in line with the poor who queued at his door for charity. 


83 


The essence of these verses have been presented here. See section 3.8, p. 67 for the full context. 




3 The Dadu Panth and Niscaldas 

In this chapter, I present the life and thought of Dadu Dayal, the founder of the Dadu 
Panth to which Niscaldas belonged, through an examination of Dadu’s hagiographies, of 
Dadu’s teachings as recorded in the Dadu Van F, and of the writings of some early followers 
in Dadu’s lineage, namely Rajjab and Sundardas. I do so to detennine if there are any 
parallels between the lives and hagiographies of these early Dadupanthls and Niscaldas, and 
to ascertain their attitudes towards patronage, religion and caste. I explore whether the 
experiences and/or teachings of Dadu and his followers may have influenced Niscaldas’s 
stance on caste and writing in the vernacular, and whether there are any parallels between the 
lives of Niscaldas and Dadu, and their attitudes towards patronage, religion and caste. I also 
examine the internal structure of the Dadu Panth, Niscaldas's place within this structure, and 
the actual relationship between the Panth and Niscaldas. 

3,1 Dadu Dayal, the Founder of the Dadu Panth 

The Dadu Panth 84 is named after its founder, Dadu Dayal (1544-1603). Definite 
biographical detail about Dadu Dayal is scarce; most sources are based on sectarian accounts 
of his life, primarily the Dadu Janma Lila, DJL (ca. 1620) by Jangopal who was one of 
Dadu’s disciples, the Sarvangl (ca. 1620) of Rajjab, another first-generation disciple of Dadu, 
and the Bhaktamal (ca. 1713) by Raghavdas, a fifth generation disciple (1988, 11-14; 
CaturvedI 1964, 488-9; Orr 1947, 26, 210). These accounts are largely hagiographic in 
nature. 85 According to these sources, Dadu was raised in Ahmedabad, Gujarat, by a merchant 
named Lodlram, who found him as a baby in the Sabarmati river. In some versions of DJL, 
the baby was of divine origin (Jangopal 1988, 19, 34). 86 Later versions state that Lodlram 
was a Nagar or Gaur brahman, but Orr and CaturvedI discuss the possibility that he was 
Muslim since the name Dadu was actually derived from the common Muslim name Daud and 
his parents Lodi 87 and BasI or Baslran, sons Garlbdas and Misklndas, daughters Abba and 


84 Panth literally means ‘way, road or path.’ In the present context it means ‘sect.’ Hence a DadupanthT is one who belongs 
to the Dadu Panth, a follower of the sect. 

85 Callewaert writes rather tactlessly that the sectarian historians “indulged in laudatory embellishments to the point of most 
fanciful ‘miracle mongering’” (Jangopal 1988, 12). 

86 hi DJL 1.6.3 Dadu is described as “ balak adhar, a child from heaven.” hi 1.6.4 “ palatlkaya bala ka rupa hvai , He 
transformed His body into the shape of a child.” hi 1.6.5 “Ima avatara, he became an avatar, incarnation of the divine.” 
These are common hagiographic tropes of descent (Smith 2000, 22-26, 29-34). 

87 CaturvedI also mentions that Dadu’s father may have been named Suleman and his mother, Habba (1964, 490). 
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Sabba, 88 and grandson Faqirdas all had Muslim names (Caturvedi 1964, 490; Orr 1947, 50- 
51). 89 

Dadu was a cotton carder by profession, likely an inherited family trade. This is 
confirmed by a Persian account, the Dabistan-i-Mazahib (The School of Religions), “a kind 
of encyclopaedia of religions” (Orr 1947, 47), 90 where he is described as a cotton carder 
(naddaf), that is, one who prepares the cotton fibers for spinning into yarn. Also, in Marathi 
works by Eknath (ca. 1533-1599), Tukaram (1598-1650) and the Bhaktivijaya by Mahipati 
(1715-1790), Dadu is referred to as a cotton-carder (pityart), possibly an inherited family 
trade (Orr 1947, 47; Jangopal 1988, 15; Abbott and Godbole 1982, 2:384; Callewaert 1978, 
30-31). Thus, it is possible that, like Kabir (1398-1448), 91 Dadu also came from a lower caste 
family which converted to Islam (Vaudeville 1974, 83-89). 

At the age of eleven, Dadu met his guru, whose identity also is a subject of controversy. 
Sundardas, Dadu’s direct disciple, gives his name as Vrddhanand in his Guru Sampradaya, 
“Teacher Lineage” (Sundardas 1978, 271). 92 In Jangopal’s DJL, he is identified as Baba 
Budha, with a variant referring to him only as an old man ( budha ). It is also implied that this 
teacher is none other than the Supreme Lord (parmesura). 93 Orr suggests that he was Shaikh 
Buddhan (var. Budhan), a Sufi saint in Sambhar, of the Qadirl order, and presents what he 
considers irrefutable historical evidence of Dadu’s connection to this Buddhan and of 
relations between Buddhan’s descendants and the Naraina seat (gaddi), that continued 


88 The daughters are given as Hava and Bai by Jangopal in v 9.6 (1988, 60) and as Hawwa and Shabbo by Orr (1947, 30). 

89 

Callewaert is unusually silent on the matter of these Muslim names. 

90 

For more recent scholarship on th e Dabistan-i-Mazahib, see Belli (2011). Belli describes the mid-seventeenth-century 
Dabistan accounts of the various religion as biased and reported through the lens of the narrator, Mubad Shah’s Zoroastrian 
sect, the Azar KaivanI, and its politics. Behl does not discuss the Dabistan' s account of Dadu, though he suggests that the 
author “finds monistic philosophical systems most sympathetic to his own view of religion” (226). The longer version of 
this article (Behl 2010) also does not refer to Dadu. 

91 Vaudeville (1974, 39). 

Sundardas’ Guru Sampradaya w. 8-9: Daduji ka guru aba suniye; bahuta bhanti tinike guna guniye. Daduji kaum 
darasana dinhau; akasmata ka/iu nahlm cinhaum. Brddhananda nama hai jakau; thaura thikanau kahutn na takau. Sahaja 
rupa bicarai bhu mamhim. Icchaparai taham so jamhlrn. “Now listen, who was Dadu’s guru, who was very virtuous. He 
gave Dadu his darsan suddenly, no one [else] recognized him [at that time]. Vrddhanand is his name, he has no fixed place. 
He wanders the earth in his unqualified ( sahaja ) form, going where[ever] he desires.” Sundar then proceeds for nearly 
another 40 verses to trace back the lineage culminating in Guru Brahmananda (v. 46) (Sundardas 1978, 270-71, 78). 

DJL 1.7:.. .Baba Budhai dinaum darasum. “Baba Budha gave him his darsan." Variant: budhai rupa diyau hari darasu. 

“Hari , God gave him his darsan in the form of an old man.” 1.8, about the glories of parama purisa paramesura, the 
Supreme Lord, occurring after the mention appearance of Baba Budha, implies a direct association between the two 
(Jangopal 1988, 35, 91). 
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through Orr’s time (1947, 54-56). 94 Callewaert quotes H. H. Wilson’s “important account” 
based on verbal information from Kabirpanthias of Benares, that Dadu was “a pupil of one of 
the Kabir-panthi teachers, ... fifth in descent from Ramananda, namely 1) Kabir; 2) Kamal; 

3) Jamal; 4) Bimal; 5) Buddhan; 6) Dadu” (Jangopal 1988, 15-16; Callewaert 1987, 188-89). 
Thus Callewaert appears to accept this linking of Dadu to Kabir via Buddhan, while side¬ 
stepping the question of whether he was Muslim. Orr is more outspoken, calling Sundardas’s 
Guru Sampradaya lineage a “roll of imaginary saints,” an “imaginative flight” which was 
concocted to put the new sect on the same footing as the Vaishnava Sampradaya s. Orr 
suggests that since Sundardas’s Sampradaya never became part of the established tradition, it 
only proves the point. He speculates that Dadu must have split from his Muslim teacher early 
in his career since there is no mention of his name in any of Dadu’s works (1947, 53-54). 

It seems likely that within fifty years 95 of Dadu’s death there was already a trend among 
Dadu’s followers to downplay his lower-caste origins and distance him from his Muslim 
teacher, that is, to portray him not as an illiterate householder sant but a detached, saintly 
scholar (Gold 1994, 244). Dadu appears to refer to himself in DV as a pinjara 96 and a 
dhuniya, 91 both terms for a cotton-carder. The earlier manuscripts of DJL seem untroubled by 
these terms. However, Callewaert’s study (Jangopal 1988) of the various manuscripts of DJL 
shows that in those sources, references to his family’s cotton-carding profession are either 
dropped 98 or modified 99 (18-19). The DJL retains numerous references to Dadu carding 
cotton while discoursing. 100 Eventually, a voice from heaven is said to have ordered Dadu to 
stop carding cotton, because people who did not know his secret would go to hell for 
despising him, presumably for being a low-caste cotton-carder ( DJL 4.5.1-2). 


94 — 

Caturvedi writes that Orr has established this convincingly, nirvivaa rup se (1964, 492). For more on ShaiMi Buddhan, 
see Pandey (1992, 180-1), Behl (2007, 178-9). 

95 

Callewaert consulted seven manuscripts, A through G, which he treated as two groups: ACDG form the “earliest version,” 
even though the dates vary from 1653 (A) through 1711 (G); BEF constitute the “revised version,” with dates ranging from 
1654 (B) to 1700 (F). Thus the earliest of the DJL manuscripts with the interpolations, B, is dated 1654, and Dadu passed 
away in 1603 (Jangopal 1988, 17-18). 

96 Tek (refrain) to DV pad 316 (21.3), a first-person lament: kaumna adammim kammina bicara, kisa kaum pujai gariba 
pimjara. “Who is the lowly, wretched man; whom should the poor cotton-carder worship?” (Callewaert 1991, 1:249; 

Caturvedi 1966, 455 ). Narayandas’s version has piyara instead of pimjara (2004, 664). 

97 

Tek to DV pad 375 (24.23): ko svammi ko sesa kahai, isa dhumniye ka maramma na koi lahai. “Who is called a [Hindu] 
svamT, who, a [Sufi] Shaikh? No one gets the essence of this cotton-carder.” (Callewaert 1991, 1:259; Caturvedi 1966, 477). 

98 “There was great joy at the house of the cotton-carder ( dhuniya ke gharf) [at his birth]” becomes “All, saba samtani, were 
overjoyed.” (DJL. 1.6). 

99 

“When [the thief] found only threads [of cotton] ( payau suta) and started to take them away...” gets changed to “When 
[the thief] started to take away the books and pages (pothipana)...” (DJL 3.9). 

100 E.g., DJL 1.16 “He carded cotton,” DJL 4.3 “he worked as a cotton-carder,” DJL 4.5 “He never stopped carding cotton, 
when ordinary people or even kings came to see him.” 
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In some versions Dadu’s parents are not named, but in other versions there is an 
interpolation naming the father as Lodlram, a Brahman merchant (Jangopal 1988, 19). 

Dadu’s Sufi teacher’s name, Buddhan, is initially Baba Budha, but becomes reinterpreted as 
the non-Muslim an old man {buclha) (19-20), which in Sundardas becomes further 
brahmanized to Vrddhananda. In Raghavdas’s Bhaktamal (ca. 1720), biographies of 
DadupanthT sants m occur alongside those of other sants and Vaishnava devotees. This trend 
continues to the present day; Daniel Gold reports, based on field interviews, that Dadupanthls 
now identify themselves as Vaishnavas and are also recognized by others as belonging to a 
Vaishnava sect (1994, 258). 102 Thiel-Horstmann notes that in DadupanthT sermons, too, there 
is an obvious tendency towards Sanskritization and hence brahmanization (Thiel-Horstmann 
and Chopra 1989, 179-180). 

This brahmanizing trend paradoxically coexists with a certain amount of pride evident 
among the Dadupanthls even today have in the fact that Dadu, like Kabir, was respected by 
both Hindus and Muslims. Two of Dadu’s earliest disciples, Rajjab and Bakhna, were 
Muslim, as was Vazind Khan, a later disciple who did not establish a lineage. 103 There are 
many verses in the Dadu VanT which display Persian and Arabic linguistic features, and even 
refer to Allah. 104 But this present-day pride of the Dadupanthls does not extend to an 
acceptance of Dadu’s Muslim birth, even though Dadu’s Muslim parentage was not as much 
of an issue for at least some of his earlier disciples. Sundardas praises his guru with a verse 
that begins ekapimjara aisa aya..., “Such a cotton carder came...” (Callewaert and de Beeck 
1991, 1:563, pad 95.0; Thiel-Horstmann 1983, 5n8). When Rajjab’s SarvarigT describes the 
birth of Dadu by the phrase dhuniya grahe utpanno Dadu mahamuni, the term dhuniya can 


The term sant is difficult to translate. According to Schomer (1987, 2-3) it means ‘one who knows the truth’ or ‘one who 
has experienced Ultimate Reality’ and is extended to also refer to all who seek enlightenment. It goes on to take the 
generalized senses of ‘a good person,’ ‘a holy man,’ a religious teacher. But it also is the historical designation given to the 
Hindi-speaking and mostly Punjabi and Rajasthani groups of believers in a nirguna god, a god beyond qualifications. The 

English ‘saint’ is a false cognate. For my purposes, I will henceforth leave this term untranslated. 

102 

See also Bahuguna’s insightful article where he describes Vaishnavization (my term) pressures faced by sects such as the 
Dadupanthls, from sources such as hagiographers, caste hegemony, and “reformer” rulers such as Sawai Jai Singh (r. 1700- 
1743) who had the sects commit to following Vaishnava dharma and forswear caste subversion and contact with Muslims 
(2009). 

“Wazind Khan” in Sen (1936, 111). His name does not occur in the lists of Dadu’s 52 disciples, e.g. Orr (1947, 234-5) or 
Narayandas (1975, 2:1061-64). But Narayandas does have a few sections describing Disciple Vajlnd, a Pathan from Uttar 
Pradesh and his meeting with Dadu (1975, 2:655-60), and states that the 52 disciples of Dadu were thamayatT, those who 
established sub-lineages, while Vajlnd (Vazind) was among the 100 virakta, detached disciples. CaturvedI also includes him 
a section on other disciples of Dadu (1964, 512-3), as does a collection Hamare Muslim Sant Kavi [Our Muslim .Sant-poets] 
(Vankhare 2002, 66-67). 

104 More on this shortly, in section 3.4.1, “Dadu’s familiarity with Islam”. 
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be interpreted as either ‘woman of the cotton-carder caste ( dhuni ),’ or ‘river,’ yielding either 
the translation “Dadu was born from the womb of a dhuni woman,” or “Dadu was found in a 
river” (Callewaert 1987, 185; 1978, 99; Jangopal 1988, 13). 105 Not surprisingly, the sectarian 
biographer SvamI Narayandas opts for the latter interpretation, and even argues that a sage 
can be considered a brahman even if not born from the womb of a brahman, as in the case of 
Vyasa and Parasara (1975, 41). But when a second- or third-generation disciple of Dadu, 
Balakram, writes asurakulprakate dadu, rather than the straightforward interpretation, 

“Dadu was born in the family of asuras, i.e., Muslims,” Swam! Narayandas gives the 
strained interpretation, “Dadu became famous due to quarrels with Muslims,” by interpreting 
prakanat, “to appear” as “to become famous” (Callewaert 1978, 25nl 1; Narayandas 1975, 
1:48-9). Orr reports that the Panth started to emphasize the Hindu elements in Dadu’s 
thought soon after Dadu’s death, with a trend “in the direction of a return to the fold of Hindu 
orthodoxy. The enrollment of Muslim adherents ceased with Dadu’s death.” By 1693, the 
Panth was “to all intent a new Hindu sect” (1947, 196). 106 

3.2 Dadu’s Patrons 

W. L. Smith, in his book Patterns in North Indian Hagiography, writes that “Accounts of 
meetings between sages and kings seem obligatory in hagiographic literature” (2000, 159). 
Dadu’s account is no exception, and the sectarian accounts make much of his meeting with 
the Mughal emperor, Akbar (r. 1556-1605) at Fatehpur Sikri in 1585. 107 In Jangopal’s DJL, 
three chapters (out of a total of sixteen) describe this meeting (Jangopal 1988, 46-55, 98- 
104). Dadu had moved to Sambhar, which was then ruled by Raja Bhagvan Das (r. 1574-90), 
whose sister Jodh Bal was Akbar’s Rajput queen. The Raja is said to have arranged Dadu’s 
visit to Akbar at the latter’s request. A preliminary visit was held with Raja Blrbal and 


In Iraqi’s edition of the Sarvangl, the verse reads dariya madhye utpamno dadu jogyandro mahamumm. (Iraqi 1985, 174, 
v. 14). But in the preceding verse, it mentions Kabir being bom in the womb of a weaver, julaha grabhe, and the following 
verse, Raidas being bom in the womb of a leather-worker, camara grabhe. 

106 My use of Orr (1947) as a source for Dadu Dayal’s biography might appear outdated. However, as Hastings (2002, 26-7) 
notes, “Since Orr’s publication, only two western scholars have dealt at any length with Dadu and the Dadu Panth,” these 
being Winand Callewaert and Monika Thiel-Horstmann, and that “neither has dealt with more than limited portions of 
Dadupanthi history. The work of both these scholars have been consulted for additional details in this chapter. Callewaert in 
particular is cited here frequently as Jangopal (1988) and his earlier work on Dadu (1978, 21-56) has also been availed of. 
Thiel-Horstmann’s focus, as Hastings observes, has been “primarily literary” and also on the social organization of present 
day Dadupanthi sadhus; her work too has been widely consulted for the present chapter (Thiel-Horstmann 1983; 1986; 

1991; 1992; 1997) as well as Thiel-Horstmann and Tilak Raj Chopra (1989). Other sources, of course, have also been 
consulted where relevant. 

107 DJL \.621 bayala, 1642 V.S. (Jangopal 1988, 88, 125). 
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Shaikh Abdul Fazl (var. Abu-1-Fazl), who tested Dadu’s wisdom and reported back to Akbar, 
duly impressed. When Dadu met with Akbar, Akbar too was moved by the exchange with 
Dadu and requested that Dadu visit him daily for further discussions. But Dadu is said to 
have curtly refused. Blrbal and Abdul Fazl suggested that Dadu stay with them and continue 
the conversations, which lasted either four or forty days. 108 On Blrbal’s intercession, Dadu 
visited Akbar one more time. Akbar presented Dadu with gifts, which Dadu did not accept. 
DJL reports that Akbar was greatly influenced by his meeting with Dadu and thereafter 
“stopped hurting living beings” (54, 103, v. 5.25.1). According to Kshitimohan Sen, Akbar 
subsequently removed his own name from his coins and instead had them issued with Jalla 
jalaluhu, “resplendent is His splendor” on one side, and Allahu Akbar, “God is great” on the 
other (1936, 111-12). According to DadupanthI hagiographies, Blrbal became Dadu’s 
disciple; 109 he entreated Dadu to stay, and offered him many gifts, as did Bhagvan Das, but 
Dadu refused them all and returned to Amber (a.k.a. Amer). 

Orr examined the record of Akbar’s life during that period and concluded that “there is 
... no difficulty about the supposed date of Dadu’s visit. ... It harmonises not only with the 
outward course of events, but also with what we know of the development of Akbar’s 
religious views” (1947, 57). But he doubts that the event made much of a lasting impression 
on Akbar and he surmises from Dadu’s insistence on returning to Amber, that Dadu too 
“cherished no such illusion. It may well be that the deepest impression ... was that left on the 
mind of the faithful Jangopal” (58). While the lack of supporting evidence from other sources 
permits no definite conclusion, Orr concludes that the account “has an air of veracity which it 
is difficult to escape” (58). 110 

After Raja Bhagvan Das’s death in 1590, the nephew he had adopted as his son, Man 
Singh, became the Raja of the kingdom of Dhundhahar or Amber (later Jaipur). In DJL , Man 
Singh (r. 1590-1615), having received complaints about Dadu from brahmans, went to meet 
Dadu himself. The Raja was impressed by the meeting but did not want to spoil his relations 
with the brahmans. When Dadu perceived that Man Singh wished him to leave his kingdom 

108 Callewaert notes that “if carlsa [forty] is only to rhyme with blsa, it should be understood as can, ‘four’” (Jangopal 
1988, 51n69). 

109 

DJL 6. 26: “If that is unreal, I’ll give it all up and become your disciple;” DJL 7.12.2 “he took off his turban and put it at 
SvamljI’s feet;” DJL 8.5 “Blrbal... had asked for total protection” (Jangopal 1988, 51,56, 59). Narayandas includes him in 
his accounting of Dadu’s disciples (1975, 2:1065). 

110 There is also no mention of Akbar’s meeting with Dadu in Abu-1-Fazl (1897) 
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and began preparing to do so, the Raja was fearful that he had offended Dadu. However, 
Dadu showed the Raja compassion, and according to an interpolated section (11.8.7, 67), 111 
made Man Singh his disciple (Jangopal 1988, 67, 112). According to Orr, Dadu later 
revisited Amer during his ten-year pilgrimage at the request of the “Rathorani Queen of 
Amber” who Orr thinks was the wife of either Man Singh or Bhagvan Das (1947, 41nl). 112 
However, in DJL 14.7, she is described only as Kanakavati, queen of Rathor (Jangopal 1988, 
76,117). She too gave Dadu many fine gifts, which he did not keep for himself. 

DJL also mentions a lesser king, the Raja of Bhuratiya (vv. 12.1-4, 9-17) and some other 
noblemen who wished to bestow favors on Dadu, but in all cases Dadu refused to accept 
them. Thus, the sovereigns Akbar, Blrbal, Bhagvan Das, Man Singh and others were all 
potential patrons. According to DJL, Dadu visited with them and impressed them with his 
understanding of the divine nature, but turned away their gifts of wealth and offers of 
property. The tradition claims that they accepted Dadu as their guru, 113 or would have done 
so, but their discipleship is not corroborated by non-sectarian sources. Dadu is portrayed as 
indifferent to patronage, preferring to not be beholden to anyone but the indweller 
(antaryami) Ram (Jangopal 1988, w. 16,17.1). Monika Thiel-Horstmann mentions Narayan 
Singh, a rich official ( mansabdar ) from Jobner, who gave land at Naraina to Dadu and his 
followers, where Dadu is said to have spent his last days (1983, 7). This is the same Narain 
Das mentioned in DJL, who was “ordered by Hari” to take Dadu to Naraina (Jangopal 1988, 
80, 120, v. 15.9.1-15.11). However, Narain Das is not considered a patron, but rather a 
devotee who wished to serve Dadu. Narayan Singh is listed among the 152 additional 
disciples of Dadu by SvamI Narayandas (Narayandas 1975, 2:1067). 

3.3 Hagiographic Tropes in Dadu’s Life 

In his book Patterns in North Indian Hagiography, W. L. Smith enumerates common 
tropes that tend to occur in hagiographical works: 1) descent; 2) childhood exploits ( balya 
Ilia ); 3) marriage; 4) renouncing the world; 5) appearance, personality, and powers; 6) 
visitation ( darsan ); 7) virtuous company ( satsahg ); 8) widespread fame (digvijaya); 

111 DJL 11.8.7. 

112 

" Orr does not cite specific sections of the Janma Lila and may have misconstrued the identity of this queen. 

Narayandas, in his Sri Dadu Caritamrta, after listing the canonical 52 disciples of Dadu, goes on to enumerate 213 
additional sisyas, disciples. Some items in the list are comprised of multiple persons whose names and numbers are not 
known. Raja Bhagvandas, Akbar, Blrbal, Abdul Fazl, Raja Man Singh and virtually everyone that Dadu is reported to have 
come in contact with are included in the list (1975, 2:1064-67). 
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9) meeting the emperor; 10) enemies; 11) brahman opposition; 12) temptation, sin and 
salvation; 13) “hard,” i.e., strong devotion ( bhakti ); and 14) ascent to heaven (svargarohana) 
(2000, iii). All but one of these tropes play a prominent role in DJL . 114 1 have already 
mentioned that Dadu was considered an incarnation of God ( avatar ) at birth (section 3.1), as 
well as his meetings with royalty (section 3.2). Dadu’s remarkable childhood is implied in 
the account of his meeting at the age of eleven with his teacher, Baba Budha (who Jangopal 
suggests is none other than the Supreme Lord ( parmesura ), see n. 88 above): while all the 
other children ran away, only Dadu approached him, and gave him a gift. Jangopal, 
suggesting that Dadu was destined for greatness, comments, “if a child shows such 
intelligence, what love will he be capable of later?” (DJL 1.8). When Dadu was eighteen, 
Hari (God) appeared again to him, completing the transformation initiated at their meeting 
seven years earlier. As an illustration of the trope of renunciation, Dadu “was turned out of 
the house” for giving everything away, “he became indifferent to the world ... detached from 
wealth and sexuality, he spent all his time in merciful acts” {DJL 1.12.2-15). There is no 
explicit mention of his marriage, other than references to his wife and mother-in-law {DJL 
3.10), and to his four children, two sons and two daughters {DJL 9.1-7). An interpolation 
states that his children were born miraculously, “as Kamal was born to Kabir,” 115 from two 
cloves and two peppercorns which he gave to his wife {DJL 9.1.1-2). When asked by Raja 
Man Singh about his views on sex and marriage, Dadu replied, “I do not impose or forbid 
marriage; each individual should choose the nectar or the poison” {DJL 10.19). Because he 
“ignored all Muslim customs and abandoned Hindu practices,” Dadu drew the ire of both 
Hindus and Muslims (2.5,7). Several events illustrate Dadu’s powers. Dadu warned a QazI 
who had hit him that his “hand will go on aching,” and the QazI “died in great suffering, but 
full of repentance” three months later (2.14-17). The house of another QazI who wished to 
harm Dadu burned down (3.1-5). On multiple occasions, Dadu fed his followers by 
miraculously providing food (8.17.1-3, 9.12.1-3, 14.18.2), even posthumously during the 
month-long commemoration events after his death (16.14). The following incidents may be 


114 For a tabular representation of which hagiographic tropes are present/absent in the case of Dadu Dayal, see section 3.7 
where his hagiographic representation is compared to that of Niscaldas. 

115 While there are stories about the birth of Kamal, e.g., (CaturvedI 1964, 166-7; Abbott and Godbole 1982, 1:93-95; 
Lorenzen 1991, 50-52), I have been unable to locate a corroboration of his miraculous birth in a manner similar to that of 
Dadu’s children. 
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viewed as illustrations of Dadu’s powers as well as examples of the trope of darsan: When 
Dadu was beaten and locked up, he appeared both inside and outside the prison (3.12-17). 
Later, he was present simultaneously at seven celebrations in his honor (3.18,21). His subtle 
body travelled to “an infinite variety of worlds” (8.23.6). An example of brahman opposition: 
When Dadu was staying in Amer, the brahmans were afraid that he would win over Raja 
Man Singh and so they complained. Man Singh, in order to retain the brahmans’ favor, 
hinted that Dadu had stayed there too long, so Dadu decided to leave. But Man Singh feared 
that he would suffer the wrath of the Almighty as a consequence, so to appease Man Singh’s 
fears, Dadu made him his disciple and then left (11.2-8). Dadu’s “conquest of the four 
quarters” (digvijaya) was mostly restricted to Rajasthan. A year before his death, Dadu 
received a sign foretelling his end (15.7) and moved to Naraina (present day Narena / 
Naraina) in preparation. On his passing, when his body was moved to Bharaina (present day 
Bhairana), it miraculously disappeared “like camphor” (15.31.2). There are numerous 
references to Dadu’s “hard bhakti ,” forsaking everything for devotion and service to holy 
men (DJL 1.12, 1.12.1-3, 1.14-16), but no instances of Dadu ever having personally faced 
temptation or sin. 

3.4 The Dadu Vanl on Religion and Caste 

Tradition relates that Dadu did not write anything himself; his utterances were either 
memorized ( magaziya ) or recorded (kagaziya), and were collected as the Dadu Yarn (D V) by 
some of his disciples, mainly Mohan Daftarl, Rajjab, Tila, Jagannath and Sant Das (Orr 
1947, 80-81; Narayandas 1975, 2:1012; CaturvedI 1966, 17). The language ofth e DV 
predominantly comprises Braj, Marwarl and Jaipur!, but Gujarati, Khar! Boll, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Rekhta, Arabic, Marathi, Punjabi, Sindhi and Sara! 116 word and phrases are also 
found (Narayandas 1975, 2:1051-54). The text is divided into two sections, the sakhi, 
“religious didactic distich” portion consisting of 37 chapters ( anga ) with a total of2453 


116 Narayandas parenthetically explains Saral as the language of the region between Sindh and Punjab, sindh aur panjab ke 
bic kx [bhasa] (1975, 2:1051), but does not provide any examples, whereas he does for Gujarati, tadbhav Hindi, misrit 
bhasa, Marathi, Punjabi and Farsi instances (2:1052-3). Saral maybe the same as SaraikI, considered a dialect of Sindhi, and 
also of Punjabi. SaraikI or ShahmukhI is is “a member of the Lahnda branch of Indo-Aryan languages and spoken by about 
14 million people mainly in the central Pakistan provinces of Sindh and Punjab, and also in India, mainly in the state of 
Punjab, and in parts of Afghanistan,” according to Omniglot.com. It is also known as Multani or Lahndi. 
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verses (, sakhl ), 117 and the religious song (pada) m portion organized in 28 chapters, 27 of 
which are organized by musical structures ( raga ), and the final chapter consisting of songs of 
praise ( arati ), with a total of 443 padas (Thiel-Horstmann 1983, 8-10; Callewaert and de 
Beeck 1991, 1:13-14). In this section, I present a small selection to provide a sense of Dadu’s 
views on religion and caste. All the DV verse references are to the critical edition by 
Callewaert (1991). The corresponding verse numbering and location from Narayandas’s 
edition will be provided with the notation DV® when available (2004). All translations are 
mine unless stated otherwise. 

3.4.1 Dadu’s Familiarity with Islam 

Dadu’s works reveal great familiarity with Muslim and Sufi concepts. For instance, the 

much quoted DV sakhl 3.137: 

Asika masuka hvai gaya, isaka kahavai sol; 

Dadu usa masuka ka, alaha asika hof. 

When the lover has become the beloved, then alone is it called love; 

O Dadu, God becomes the lover of that beloved. 

Or the first part of the tek, refrain of DV pad 84 (2.14): 
bamde hazira haziiri ve, alaha ale nur ve. 

O Slave, He is the highest present, He is God, the highest light” 

(Callewaert 1991, 1:143,213; CaturvedI 1966, 41, 344). 

The following selections, from paraca ka ahga, the section on proo ['/knowledge ( paricaya ), 

is another example of Dadu’s familiarity with Islam and the way he mixes Arabic and 

Persian with occasional Sanskrit words (1963, 184-5): 119 

Dadu hauda haziiri, dila hi bhitari gusala hamara saram; 

Oju saji alaha ke agaim, taham nivaza guzaram 

(DF4.2il,p. 148; DV® 4.226. p. 134). 

Dadu, the reservoir of His presence is within [my] heart, I perform my complete 


117 

A sakhi is the term often used to describe dohas of Kabir and other sant poets, two lines of 13+11 syllables each (Greene 
etal. 2012, 689). 

118 A pada is a devotional poem or song of “from four to eight lines (but often extended to several more), all having the 
same metrical structure and frequently the same rhyme. Often the lyrics begin with a shorter line that in performance serves 
as a refrain” (Greene et al. 2012, 689). 

119 

For alternate translations of these verses, see Orr (1947, 99) and Chand (1963, 184-5). Chand bases his translation on 
Sudhakar Dvivedi’s edition of DV (Dayal 1906), and there are subtle variations besides the verse numbering. 
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ablutions there; 

After washing my hands and feet, I say the prayers there before Allah. 

Dadu kaya masTti kari, pamca jamati mana hi mula imamam; 

Apa alesa HahTagaim, taham sijada karai salamam (DV 4.212). 

Dadu makes his body His mosque, he finds in [his own] mind the five members of the 
congregation (jama ’at) and the leader of the prayers (mull a ’imam)', 

He bows and greets the indescribable God, who Himself is before him. 

Dadu saba tana tasabi kahai, karunam aisa kari le japam; 

Roza eka duri kari diija, kalama apai apam (DV 4.213). 

Dadu regards the whole body as the rosary ( tasbih ) on which the name of 
the Generous One (karim) is repeated; 

There is but one fast ( roza ), shun any other. He himself is the profession of 
faith (kalama). 

Dadu athe pahara alaha ke agaim, ika taga rahiva dhyanam; 

Apai apa arasa ke upari, jaham rahai rahimanam (DV 4.214). 

Thus Dadu remains ever before Allah with one-pointed concentration, 

And himself goes beyond the heavens (ars) to the place where Rahman 
(the Merciful) lives. 

Athe pahara ivavati, jivana marana nivahi; 

Sahiba dari sevai sacla, dadu chacli na jai (DV 4.215). 

Dadu the worshipper (ibadati) continues thus twenty-four hours a day till his death, 

And then he will stand before the gates of the Master and never leave him. 

These verses are replete with Islamic terms and conventions such as the Persian 
supplication, entreaty or prayer (nivaz, niaz ), 120 ritual worship and adoration ( ’ibadat), ritual 
ablutions (gusala) in a bathing tank or reservoir (baud, hauz), a prayer congregation 
(jama ’at) led by a priest (mulla, maula) or minister of a mosque (imam), prostration in 
prayerful adoration (sijda, sajid, sajjad), praying the rosary (tasabT, tasbih), the Muslim 
confession of faith, “There is no god but God, la ilaha ilia j-lah ,” (kalama, kalma. kalimat), 
keeping the fast during the month of Ramazan (roza), and Arabic words for God, such as 
Supreme Being (alaha, allah, al ilali), the Divine (HahT), the Generous (kanm), the Merciful 
(rahman), and for heaven ( ’ars). 


120 _ _ _ _ 

Narayandas, in his edition (2004, 134, v. 4.223), gives namaza in place of nivaza and Dvivedi, nimaja (Dayal 1906, 55, 

v. 4.221). ' 
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Rather tellingly, Dadu does not consider the Muslim as “the Other.” In sac kb ahga, the 
section on truth, he describes the attributes of a Muslim: 121 

Dadu musalmamna ju rasai mana, sami ka manai jhuramdmnd; 

Sdraum kaum susadai hoi, musalamana kari jamnaum soi 

(DV 13.25, p. 167; DV® 13.28. p. 264). 

Dadu, the Muslim who shows respect and accepts the Lord’s penalty, 

who gives happiness to all, he alone I consider a Muslim. 

Dadu musalamana mihiri gahi rahai, saba kum susa kisahi nahim dahe; 

Muva na sai jiva nahim mare karai, bandagiraha samvarai (DV 13.26). 

A Muslim displays compassion, gives happiness to all and doesn’t distress anyone, 

He does not eat the dead, does not kill living beings, and follows the path of 
devotion. 

Dadu so momina mana maim kari jani, sata saburi vaise amni; 

Calai saca samvarai vata, tinaku sule bhista kepata (DV 13.27). 

That (Muslim) believer brings truth and patience into his heart and knows; 

He acts truthfully and prepares the path; for him the doors of paradise (bahist) open. 

Dadu so momina moma dila hoi, sami kum pahicanai soi; 

Zora na karai harama na sai, so momina bhirita maim jai (DV 13.28). 

That believer is compassionate, he alone recognizes the Lord; 

He is not violent, he does not accept what is ill-begotten; that believer 
goes to paradise. 

There is nothing in these attributes that is specific to practitioners of the Muslim faith. 

The list reads like any enumeration of virtues to be aspired to in any faith. 122 Dadu is thus 
implying that though he is intimately familiar with Muslim practices, for him the label 
“Muslim” as conventionally understood to mean a person who follows certain beliefs and 
practices is not significant compared to cultivating the attributes such as compassion, 
kindness, non-violence, etc. This would also suggest that for one who possesses these 
attributes, whether she be called Muslim or Hindu is unimportant. 


1 For alternative translations see Thiel-Horstmann (1983, 94). 

122 For example, compare this with enumeration of Divine Virtues ( daivT-sampada ) in BhG 16.1-3, listed in Ch. 8, n. 572 on 
p. 258 {VP 8.109). 
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3.4.2 Dadu on Hindus and Muslims 

When it comes to Hindus and Muslims, Dadu suggests that such categorization is 
contrived and irrelevant from the standpoint of non-duality: 

Dadu ekai alaha rama hai, sammratha sami soi; 

Maide kepakavamna saba, khatam hoi sa hoi (DV2. 1 8 , p. 136; D ( /N 2.20, p. 37). 

Oh Dadu! Ram, Allah, Emperor, Lord, [these names] are one and the same; 

All fried bread is made of finely ground flour, the result of eating [their products] 
is the same. 

Dadu saba hama desya sodhi, saba clusara namhi amna; 

Saba ghati ekai atamam, kva hindu kva musalamdmna 

(DV29A, p. 191; DV® 29.5, p. 428). 
Dadu, investigating everything, I have seen [that] there is no second; 

There is only one dtrnd in all bodies; what is a Hindu, what is a Muslim? 

Alaha rama chuti gay a bhramma mord; 

Hindu turaka bheda kachu namhitn; desum darasamna torn 

(DV 56.0, p. 209; DV® 1.65.0, p. 508). 
My false notion [that] Allah and Ram [are different] has disappeared; 

There is no difference between a Hindu and a Muslim, I see [only] your image. 

Another selection, titled 123 hindu musalmanom kb bhram, “Erroneous distinctions between 

Hindus and Muslims” in DV**, makes the point directly: 

Dadu hindu maraga kahem hamara, turaka kahaim raha meri; 

Kaunam pantha hai kaho alasa ka, tuma to aisi heri 

(DV 13.43, p. 167; DV® 13.48, p. 268). 
Dadu, the Hindus say, “ours is the way,” the Muslims say “ours [is];” 

Tell me which is the way of the Ultimate? You however have sought such [quarrels]. 

Dadu dui daroga loga kaum bhavai, sami saca piyara; 

Kauna pantha hama calai kaho dhaum, sadho karau Heard (DV 13.44; D ( A 13.49). 

People cultivate duality and falsehood, [but] the Lord is the true Beloved; 

In truth (dhaum), O sages, reflect and tell me which way should I follow. 

Samcla sancla kari brahmakum, pasi pasi liya vamti; 

Dadupurana brahma taji, bandhe bhramma kiganthi (DV 13.45; DV N 13.50). 

Breaking Brahman into pieces, and distributing them (the pieces) among the factions, 
Forsaking the complete Brahman, they have tied the knots of false ideas. 124 


123 These sub-section titles are considered a later addition and are not included in the DV edition. 

124 

For an alternate translation of this verse, see Orr (1947, 161). 
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Dadu does not think highly of either Hindu or Muslim religious teachers, as this couplet 
shows: 


Dadu jihi variyam yahu sabkachu bhaya, somkachu karau vicara; 

Kazlpandita bavare, kya lisi bandhe bhara (DV 18.36, p. 177; DV s 18.37, p. 342). 

Contemplate a bit on the time when all this [creation] came into being, 

O crazy qazis and pandits, what a burden you have imposed by [your] writing. 

In fact, Dadu is critical of all religious groups, not just Hindus and Muslims: 

Jogl jamgama sevade, bodha samnyasl sesa; 

Sat darasana dadu ramma vina, sabai kapata ke bhesa 

(DFi4.31,p. 170; DV* 14.33, p.296). 

Yogis, wandering Saivas, Jains (sevade), Buddhists, renunciates, Sufis (sheikhs), 

The six Hindu systems of philosophy, all are hypocrisy without Ram. 125 

Dadu describes his affiliation as being beyond Hindu and Muslim. According to the 

DadupanthI scholar and hagiographer Narayandas, the following verses are Dadu’s response 

to Akbar’s inquiry about whether he allied himself with the Hindus or the Muslims or one of 

the six systems of philosophy: 

Dadu hlndii turaka na hoiva, sahiva setl kama; 

Sata darasana kai samgi na jaiva, nrpasa kahiva ramma 

(DV ’16.42, p. 175; DV* 16.36, p. 326). 
Dadu is neither Hindu nor Muslim, he works with the Lord; 

He doesn’t affiliate with the six systems; Ram is impartial. 

Sata darasana dunyum nahlm, niralamba nija vata; 

Dadu yekai cisirai, lamghe oghata ghata (DV 16.43; D ( /N 16.37). 

Dadu is neither of the six systems nor both [Hindu and Muslim]; taking refuge in 
the one and only independent, true way, he crosses the difficult mountain pass. 

Dadu nam hama hindu humhimge, nam hama musalamdna; 

Sata darasana mem hama nahlm, hama rate rahimamna (DV 16.44; D ( A 16.38). 

Dadu will be neither Hindu nor Muslim, 

He is not of the six systems, he is in love with the Merciful [God]. 

Na taham hindu dehura, na taham turaka maslti; 

Dadu apai apa hai, nahlm taham raha rlti (DV 16.45; D ( A 16.44 126 ). 


125 

" For an alternate translation of this verse, see Upadhyaya (1979, 210, v. 462). 
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There is no Hindu temple or Muslim mosque there, 

Dadu says [Ram is self-existent], 127 there are no rites [where He dwells]. 128 

Dadu alaha ramma ka dvai pasa taim nyara; 

Rahita guna akara ka, so guru hamara (DV 16.46; D V s 16.39). 

That which is distinct from the two factions of Allah and Ram, 

Devoid of attributes and form, that is my guru. 

Dadu is equally critical of both Hindu and Muslim practices and does not value the study 

of scripture, which he considers empty of praxis: 129 ’ 130 

Dadu runa ghata sodhT nahlm, pandita brahmaputa ; 131 
Agama mgama saba kathai, ghara mem nacai bhiita 132 

{DV 13.84, p. 168; DV* 13.87, p. 275). 
Oh Dadu! Sound 133 is not found in the vessel; pandits, sons of Brahma 
Recite all the sacred texts, [while] ghosts dance in [their] houses. 

Padhem na pavai parma gati, paclhe na lamghe para; 

Padhe napahumcaipraniyam, dadupiclipukara {DV 13.85; D ( A 13.88). 

They recite but don’t attain the highest state, they don’t cross over 
[worldly existence]; 

Reciting, the beings don’t arrive, calling out in grief. 

Dadu pandita nibare namva vina, jhiithe kathai giyana; 

Baithe sira salmi karaim, pamdita vedapuramna {DV 13.86; DV N 13.89). 

Oh Dadu, the pandits are empty without the Name, they speak of false knowledge; 
Sitting with empty heads, the pandits recite the Vedas and purdnas. 

Dadu kete pustaka paclhi mue, pandita veda puramna; 

Kete brahma m kathi gae, namhina ramma samamna {DV 13.87; DV s 13.90). 


126 This verse occurs out of sequence in DjP. 

127 

My thanks to Dr. M. Shapiro for drawing my attention to the sense of apa indicating God, the Lord, Brahman, Ram 
similar to its usage in the Sikh Guru Granth Sahib, e.g., “ thapia na jaikitana hoi: ape apa nirahjanu soi. The Lord cannot be 
installed, nor created, He is pure by Himself’ ( JapjT, 5.1). 
li8 For an alternate translation of this verse, see Upadhyaya (1979, 216, v. 482). 

129 DV® has one more verse, 13.95, which appears later in DV as 13.94 -1 have not included it here. The selection 13.87-95 
is titled “karam bind katham. Saying Without Doing” in DV'\ 

130 

There is another delightful pada that I am not including in this section for reasons of brevity, but it bears mentioning: 
avigati ki gati ko na lahai..., “No one gets the nature of the Ultimate Being,” DV 228, pp. 235-6; DV^ 9.31(244), p. 610. 

Callewaert (1991, 168) has brahyaputa which is quite obviously a Devanagari typo for brahmaputa, instead of 
(CaturvedI 1966, 157). 

Callewaert (op. cit) has bhata; I am following Caturvedi instead. 

I take runa as runa, meaning sabda, avaz, “sound” according to the RHSK (2:1171 s. v). The etymology of this word, 
however, is not provided. Dl M has suna, “empty, unoccupied” instead. 
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Reciting [from] so many books, Vedas and puranas, the pandits died; 

So many Brahmas (wise sages) [also] have said and gone: there is nothing 
comparable to Ram. 

Dadu saba hama desya sodhi kari, veda puranaum marnhi; 

Jaham niramjanapale, so desa duri ita nahitn (DV 13.88; D ( A 13.91). 

I have investigated in all the Vedas and puranas. 

The place where one shall find the Faultless is not distant from here. 

Dadu kazT kaza na jamnahun, kagada hathi kateva; 

Paclhatampadhatam dina gae, bhitari nahi bheda (DV 13.89; D ( A 13.92). 

The qazi does not know the divine decree (qaza), [even though] he keeps papers 
and scripture at hand; 

Days have passed in reading incessantly, yet no change occurs within [the qazi]. 
Masi kagada kai asirai, kyum chiitai samsara; 

Rdmrna bind sujhai nahun, dadu bharama vikara (DV 13.90; D ( A 13.93). 

How will one be released from worldly life on the basis of ink and paper? 

O Dadu, without Ram, one will not understand the erroneous notions and distortions. 

Kagada kale kare mue, kete veda puramna; 

Ekai asirapTva ka, dadupaclhai sujana (DV 13.91; DV S 13.94). 

So many have died, blackening paper with the Vedas and puranas\ 

The wise readjust one letter of the Beloved[’s name], O Dadu! 

For Dadu, scripture cannot do justice to the nirguna, that which is beyond words: 

Je kachu veda kuramna thaim, agama agocara bata; 

So anabhai saca kahai, yahu dadu akaha kahata 

(DF4.189p. 148; DV* 4.203, p. 129). 

Whatever topic from the Vedas and Quran that is impenetrable and imperceptible, 

It is known to be true by experience; this, Dadu, is called the ineffable. 

And yet again: 

Dadu soT maraga mana gahya, jihi maraga milie jai; 

Beda kuranau na kahya, so gura diva disai (DV 1.79 p. 134; D ( A 1.80, p. 15). 

The mind has caught hold of the way, by which one finds [Ram], 

The guru has shown that which the Vedas and Quran did not tell [of]. 


134 


Callewaert again has brahya, see n. 131 above. 
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Thus, for Dadu, not only is there only one God - the Beloved ( piyara , pTva), the complete 
Brahman, Ram - and there is no other, a vision of uncompromising non-duality. Hindus and 
Muslims, or for that matter any religious groups or even systems of philosophy ( darsana ) are 
all wrong. Therefore, it is meaningless to speak of differences between any of them. All 
priests and sacred texts of any religious tradition are empty of knowledge of the non-dual 
Brahman which is without attributes ( nirguna ) and is beyond words. 

3.4.3 Dadu on Caste ( Jdti ) 

Concerning caste (Jdti), Dadu states, in a section titled (in DV S ) “the removal of 

erroneous notions on caste and status” ( jdti pamti bhram vidhvamsana ): 

Apart! apart!jdti sawn, sabakom vesai pamti; 

Dadu sevaga ramma ka, takai nahim bhamrati 

(DV 13.107 p. 169; DV* 13.110, p.279). 

Each is enamored with one’s own caste, all [of the same caste] sit in a line [together]; 
Dadu, a servant of Ram does not have [such an] erroneous notion. 135 

DadulUa raja ramma Id, selaim sabah! samta; 

Apapara yekai bhae, chutdsabai bharamta (DV 13.108). 136 

O Dadu, all the sages play the Ida, divine play of King Ram; 

The highest self is only one, all the erroneous notions have disappeared. 

Sap a gaya sahinamna kom, saba mili maraim loka; 

Dadu aise desie, kula ka clagaraphoka (DV 13.109; DV* 13.113). 

The snake is gone, [yet] the people gather and beat the tracks 
[left behind by the snake], 

The way (clagara) of caste by birth should similarly be seen as worthless (phoka), 
Dadu. 

Dadu supa bajayam kyum talai, ghara maim bad! balai; 

Kala jhala isa j!va ka, batani him kyum jai (Dh 13.1 10; Di A 13.112). 

O Dadu, how can one avert a great calamity in the house 
by fanning a winnowing basket (sup bajana )? 

Death is the flame for this living being, why should it go [away] merely from talking? 


135 

Orr translates this as “Each sits in the company of his caste-fellows; The servant of Rama knows no such distinctions” 
(1947, 161, v 13:123). [Orr’s verse citations are to the 1907 Ajmer text of the Dadu VanI edited by Candrika Prasad 
TripathI, which I was unable to locate ]. 

136 DV* has a different verse here. 
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Dadu dunyum bharamma haim, hindu turaka gamvara; 

Je duhuvdmtaim rahata haim, so gahi tata vicar a (DM3.1 I 1; D ( A 13.114). 

O Dadu, the concepts of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ both are foolish erroneous notions. 
Catch hold of the truth which is without both [notions] and contemplate it. 

Apana apana kari Ilya, bhamjana mamhaim bahi; 

Dadu ekai kupajala, mana ka bharamma uthai (DV 13.112; D ( A 13.115). 

Each has made the erroneous mental notion his own, O Dadu, 

Like taking the water from the same well and filling it into [different] vessels. 137 

Dadu pdmni ke vahu namva dhari, nana vidhi Idjati; 

Volanahara komna hai, kahau dhaum kaha samati (DC 13.1 13; DV' 13.116). 

Dadu, the different kinds of castes are like giving many [different] names to water; 
But who speaks [these names], indeed, where does It reside? 138 

Jaba purana brahma vicariye, taba sakala atama eka; 

Kay a ke guna dekhiye, to nana varana aneka (D\ x 13.117). 139 

When Brahman is considered as a whole, then all the atmas are one; 

If the gunas 140 of the body are seen, then there are endless different classes. 141 

Clearly, for Dadu, caste (jati ) is an erroneous notion. Dadu repeats the one water/many forms 
analogy (DC 13.113) that we saw in the section 3.4.1 in connection with the irrelevance of 
Hindu/Muslim distinctions (DV 29.4). In the saragrahT aiiga, “the chapter on getting hold of 
the essence,” Dadu suggests that if one must think in terms of caste, it ought to be considered 
as follows: 

Dadu karam upari jati hai, duja soca nivari; 

MailTmadhima hvai, ujala umca vicari (DV 17.12, p. 176; DV N 17.13, p. 333). 


137 

Orr: “Each has filled his vessel with water and called it his own; The water of the One Well dispels error form the 
mind”(1947, 161, v 13:128?). [Orr provides four verses but only cites three, so the verse number here is tentative], 

138 Orr: “They have given the water many names, they have formed many different castes; Say, who is the Speaker, and 
where is He contained?” (1947, 161, v 13:129?). [This verse citation is also tentative, see n. 137], 

139 This verse is not included in DV, but I have included it here from DV 4 because I think it reinforces the point made thus 
far. 

140 These are the sath’a, rajas, and tamas attributes. Cf. BhG 18.41, brahmana-ksatriya-visamsudranam... karmani 
pravibhaktani svabhava-prabhavair gunaih. 

141 Orr: “When thou considerest the complete Brahma[n], then are all spirits one; When thou lookest on bodily attributes, 
there are castes many and diverse”! 1947, 161, v 13:130). 
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Dadu, caste depends on deeds, let go of any other thinking [on this matter]; 

Consider [those who perform] foul deeds to be [oi] mediocre [caste], 

[and those who perform] pure deeds, high caste. 

Ujala karam ramma hai, dadu duja dhamdha; 

Ka kahie samajhai nahim, caryum locana amdha ( DV 17.13; D ( A 17.14). 

The deed beyond reproach is [contemplating & worshipping] Ram, all else is 
worldly activity. 

What can I say, folks don’t understand - all [their] four eyes 142 are blind. 

Rather than considering caste in terms of birth and family lineage, Dadu suggests that it be 
based on one’s deeds alone. It is what is within oneself that matters: 

Dadu bahara ka saba desie, bhJtari lasya na jai; 

Bahari disava loka ka, bhitari ramma disai {DV 14.36, p. 170; DV s 14.38, p. 296). 

Everyone sees what’s on the outside, the inside is not seen; 

The outside show is for the world, show what’s inside to Ram. 143 

We see that for Dadu, in the light of non-duality, similar to religious identity, caste- 
consciousness too is an erroneous notion (bhrama), akin to seeing a non-existent snake in a 
rope. From the standpoint of indivisible Brahman ( purana=purna brahma), there is only one 
atmd; to think in terms of caste (jati) and class (varna), shows that one does not see the true 
nature of reality. Rather than considering conventional markers of caste such as heredity, the 
true measure of a human being is revealed by how she acts. When one further sees the true 
nature of creation, that all is nothing but Brahman, any distinction based on religion or caste 
is meaningless. 

3.5 Dadu’s Disciples Rajjab and Sundardas and Their Views 

According to Thiel-Horstmann, “Dadu was not destined to enrich or revive Sant poetry. 
His merit it [...] was, however, to have instigated some of the most brilliant of his disciples to 
activities by which the sect gained fame, such as the compilatory activities of Rajjab, the rich 
philosophical works of Sundardas, ...” (1983, 10). Regarding caste, however, the views of 
Sundardas and Rajjab were not dissimilar from Dadu’s, and in what follows in this section, I 
provide a brief summation of their views based upon a sampling of their works. 


142 — — — 

Narayandas explains “four eyes” as vivek, discrimination, vicar, contemplation, and donom bahya netra, both external 
eyes (2004^ 333). 

143 For an alternate translation, see Upadhyaya (1979, 210, v. 463). 
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Rajjab (15677-1689 CE) is said to have been born to a Muslim Pathan family and is 
considered to have influenced Sundardas. According to Orr, Dadu “is said to have treated 
him [Rajjab] more as an equal than as a disciple” (1947, 209). He is also considered to be one 
of the compilers and arrangers of the Dadu Van! (80). In Callewaert’s critical edition of a 
selection of 848 distichs ( sakhi) written by Rajjab in his SarvarigI (1978), there are very few 
sakhTs that deal with the issues of religion and caste. I reproduce these here, with 
Callewaert’s translations. 

In verses from the chapter on remembrance, sumiran ka ang, we see themes similar to 
those evident in Dadu’s work, such as the irrelevance of being Hindu or Muslim, the one 
water/many drops analogy, and God transcending names: 

Nami lagi nara nisatarai, himdu musalamamna; 

Ubhai thaura ekai kahl, rajaba beda kurana. SAR 17.40, p. 129. 

Both the Vedas and the Quran proclaim the same principle: Whether Hindu or 

Muslim, a person will cross the ocean [of rebirth] if he clings to the Name (203). 

Namva anekahu eka guna, jyum bahu bumdahum bari; 

Jana rajaba jamni ra kahl, nara nirasau su nihari. SAR 17.41. 

Listen and reflect upon what I tell you from my true knowledge: although we give 

Him many Names, His reality is one, as there are many drops in one and the 
same water. 

Jyum atama aravaha ika tyian hi ramma rahlma; 

Udika aba kachu dvai nahun rajaba samajhiphahuna. SAR 17.42. 

At am and aravah are just two synonyms for soul, and udik and ab both mean water; 

Rajab has understood this: Ram and Rahim are two names for one God. 

In verses from bhajan pratap ka ahg, the chapter on the glory of prayer, Rajjab, like 
Dadu, speaks of the insignificance of family origin, i.e., caste: 144 

Jati pamti kula saba gave, ramma namma kai ramga; 

Rajaba lagai loha jyum, parasa ka parasamga. SAR 22.8, p. 134. 

All the evil effects of a [low] birth and bad company can be erased by the color of the 

Name of God (ram), as all the <properties> 145 of iron are changed when it is touched 

by the philosophers’ stone (215). 


144 


Again, the translations are primarily Callewaert’s, my modifications are enclosed in < >. 
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Diragha kula su ateru, budai laghu kula tarika tarai; 

So rajaba guna kaisai metai, jasau jalanidhiparai. SAR 22.9. 

A man of a noble family gets drowned if he cannot swim, but a swimmer of low 
origin gets across; nothing can diminish the quality [of the Name] by which one gets 
across the ocean [of rebirth]. 

Kaclavi ml till tumbika, amba nlba kl nova; 

Rajaba drive cahum cadhi, tan kula ki ora na ava. SAR 22.10. 

Does it matter whether a boat is made of the wood of a sweet or of a sour gourd plant, 
of the mango tree or of a lemon tree? You may climb in each of them and get across: 
honour is not given to the origin (216). 

Nimba dhaturai aka visa, madhu nikasai una mamhi; 

Rajaba visa amrta bhaya, tau kula karana koi namhi. SAR 22.11 

There is poison in the neem tree, the thorn-apple tree and the swallow-wort plant, yet 
their flowers produce honey; we can [in analogy] conclude that holiness has nothing 
to do with family origin. 

Kula parabata nahim pujiye, suta pratama ki mamni; 

Tyum rajaba rammahi bhajyum, galsakala kula kdmni. SAR 22.12, p. 135. 

Nobody thinks of the rocky hill when worshipping its offspring, the carved image [of 
the deity]; when one worships God (ram) all dishonour of family-origin is ignored. 

In this verse from the chapter on nectar, 146 ras ka ang, the same message, namely that one 

should aspire to a state of blindness to caste, is echoed in a more direct and succinct form: 

Rajaba duniya hada maim, sadhu jana behada; 

Jati pamti desai nahim, paya hari rasa mada. SAR 60.21, p. 151. 

Worldly people are tied up whereas saints are totally free; drunken with the nectar of 
God (hari), the saint no longer cares for caste or class (247). 

Sundardas (1596-1689- CE) was Dadu’s youngest disciple, being only eight at the time 
of Dadu’s death. He wrote extensively and his work is highly regarded both for its poetic 
mastery and its depth. According to Orr, “no one did more to turn the thoughts of the [Dadu] 
Panth in the direction of Hindu philosophy than ... Sundar Das” (1947, 195). He does not 


145 Callewaert has instead “relations,” and tenuously argues that “Iron is related to weapons and tools which perform dirty 
work. When it is changed to gold, it is used for jewels etc.” (1978, 215n3). 

146 For ras, Callewaert reminds us that besides nectar, it also refers to “God, who is the source of the nectar of mystical 
experience” (1978, 246, a). 
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seem to concern himself as much with the issue of Hindus, Muslims and/or caste, but his 
attribute-less ( nirguni) view of the divine as well as his writings on Vedanta clearly indicate 
that his views resemble those of Dadu on these issues. 147 A representative religious song 
( pad) from his padavalT text, #82 (Callewaert and de Beeck 1991, 561; Sundardas and Misra 
1992, 2:1018) presents the familiar tropes we have seen with Dadu such as the water/drops 
analogy, and the disregard for the classification as Hindu or Muslim, and for caste (the 
translations that follow are mine): 

Aisa sataguru kjjiye karani ka pur a; 

Unamani dhyanam taham dharai jaham canda na sura, (tek) 

O guru! May [my] deeds be completed [such that] 

[My] totally absorbed state of meditation be on the place where 

there is no sun nor moon (refrain). 

Tana mana imdri basi karai phiri ulati samavai; 

Kanaka kaminT desikaim kahum citta na calavai. 1. 

May my mind, body and senses reverse [themselves] and come to rest inwards; 

On seeing wealth or attractive women, may they not make my mind wander. 

Dvai pasa Hindu turaka ki bid apa sambhalai; 

Gy ana saclaga gahi jhujhata madhi maraga calai. 2. 

May you take care of my mind, that between the two factions, Hindu and Muslim, 

It walk the path amidst the fighting {jhujhata ), 148 holding the aloft the sword 
of wisdom. 

Janai sabakaum ekahTpanT ki bfanda; 

NTca umca desai nahun koT babhana suda. 3. 

May [my mind/deeds] know everyone to be drops of the same water; 

May it not consider any brahman or sudra as high or low. 

Saba samtani ka mata gahai sumirai karatara; 

Sundara aisai guru bind nahim hvai nistara. 4. 

Holding the tenets of all the sages, may [my mind/deeds] remember the Creator; 

O Sundar! Without such a guru, there is no salvation. 


147 There is however a pad (201), that is unequivocally critical of Muslim practices such as halal and meat consumption 
(Callewaert and de Beeck 1991, 1:582; Sundardas 1992, 2:1087-8); while it is criticizing a so-called musalman vs. one who 
truly understands Mohammad’s teaching, it could be perceived as bordering on intolerant. 

,48 /7jm/7w = yuddha, battle, light; RHSK (1:474). 
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Sahajanand (“Unqualified Joy”), a short independent work by Sundardas comprising four 
dohas 149 and twenty caupaTs, 150 speaks of the futility of religious observances, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, for gaining unqualified joy. The first six verses are of particular interest 
(Sundardas and Misra 1992, 1:269-70): 

CaupaT: 

Prathamahim nirakara nija bandam; guru prasada sahajai anandam. 

Purana brahma akala abinasT; pahca tatva kT srsti prakasi. 1. 

First, the formless, real, praised, unqualified joy [that is] the gift of the teacher, 

The indivisible whole indestructible Brahman manifested the creation of the five 
elements. 

Cinha bind saba koT dye; iham bhaye doTpantha calaye. 

Hindu turaka uthyau yaha bharma; hama dou kb chadya dharma. 2. 

Everyone arrived without any distinguishing marks, [but] upon arriving, we created 
two paths. 

The erroneous notion arose that one is Hindu or Muslim; 1 have given up both these 
faiths. 

Nam maim krttama karma basanaum; nam rasula kb kalama janaum. 

Nam maun tlna taga gali naum; nam maun sunata kari bauraum. 3. 

I don’t praise false acts, nor do I know the prophet’s profession of faith (kalama). 

I don’t wear the [Hindu] three-strand sacred thread, nor do I undergo circumcision 
and go crazy(?). 

Mala japaum na tasabTferaum; tiratha jafun na makka heraum. 

Nliai dhoi nahirn karum acara; uju taim puni huva nyara. 4. 

I pray neither the Hindu nor Muslim rosaries, I don’t go on Hindu pilgrimage 
nor to Mecca. 

I don’t perform [Hindu] rites after bathing, moreover, 1 am free from [Muslim] 
ritual ablutions. 

EkadasT na bratahim bicaraum; roja dharaum na baiiga pukaraum. 

Deva pitara nahim pTra manaum; dharti gadaum na deha jalbum. 5. 


149 

A doha is “a rhyming couplet commonly used for aphorisms, as well as for longer narratives and didactic poetry. The 
first foot of each line has 13 morae and the second 11” (Greene et al. 2012, 689). 

150 caupaT = caupaT, a verse of four sections of fifteen or sixteen syllables (McGregor 1984, 22-3; Snell 1991, 21-2). 
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I don’t observe the eleventh-day [Hindu] fast, nor the Ramazan fast, 
nor make the call to prayer. 

I don’t observe the rites of Hindu gods, ancestors or Muslim saints, I neither cremate 
nor bury the dead. 


Doha: 

Hindu kT hadi chacli kai tajT turaka kJ raha; 

Sundara sahajai cmhiyam ekai rama alaha. 6. 

I have left the limits of the Hindus, I have renounced the way of the Muslim. 

Sundar has intuitively recognized that Ram and Allah are one and the same. 

Sundardas not only shows his familiarity with both Hindu and Muslim culture, he advocates 
transcending the erroneous distinctions of Hindu and Muslim altogether to attain the 
unqualified joy that is innate to the realization of non-duality, of indivisible, whole Brahman 
{purana = puma Brahman). 

The final selection from Sundardas, five sakhTs, 151 distich verses, from his Scikhl Grantha, 

the Section on the Knower (jhani ka aiiga), w. 30.53-7 (Sundardas and Misra 1992, 1:534), 

presents his stance regarding caste: 

Amtyaja brahmana adi dai dara mathai jo koi;; 

Sundara bheda kachu nahun pragata hutasana hoi. 53. 

Whether an outcaste or a brahman churns two sticks [to start a fire], 

O Sundar, there is no difference in the fire that is produced. 

DTpaga joyau bipra ghara puni joyau candala; 

Sundara dou sadan kau timira gayau tatkaia. 54. 

If a lamp is lit in a brahman’s house or in an outcaste’s, 

O Sundar, the darkness is immediately dispelled in both their houses. 

Amtyaja kai jala kumbha maim brahmana kalasa mamjhara; 

Sundara sura prakasiya duhumvani maim ikasdra. 55. 

In the water within the earthen pot of an outcaste and in 
the metal pitcher of a brahman, 

The sun, O Sundar, is reflected identically in both. 

Amtyaja brahmana adi dai kimva ramka ki bhupa; 

Sundara darpana hatha lai so desai nija rupa. 56. 


151 


See n. 117 on p. 45 for an explanation of sakhl 
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Whether a brahman or an outcaste, a king or a pauper, 

When one takes a mirror in hand, one sees one’s own form. 

Sundara saba kaum jnana kT bataim kahai aneka; 

jyaum darpana bahu bhamti kai agniparai kahum eka. 57. 

Sundar tells everyone many words of wisdom: 

Just as mirrors are of many types, but when they fall in the fire, 
they become one. 152 

Sundardas pointedly suggests that distinctions based on caste or other status are artificial and, 
when examined closely, indicative of no real difference; whether it is fire, light, the reflection 
of the sun in water, or the reflection of one’s face in the mirror, they function the same for 
both an outcaste and a brahman, or for a pauper and a king. In fact, verse 54 on the sun’s 
reflection in the water within a brahman or outcaste’s vessel echoes sentiments raised in a 
Sanskrit poem, the Mamsa-pancakam “Five Verses of Wisdom,” 153 attributed to Sankara in 
the eighth century, one of the earliest exponents of Advaita Vedanta. We shall look at this 
poem closely in the next chapter, when we explore Niscaldas’s position on caste vis-a-vis the 
Advaita tradition, in section 4.4. 

The selections presented in this section clearly show us that Dadu’s direct disciples, 
Rajjab and Sundardas, echoed Dadu’s position on the matters of religion and caste, namely, 
that these are not important or relevant in light of the realization of non-duality, i.e., Brahman 
or Ram. The next section explores this in greater detail. 

3.6 An Evaluation of the Views of Dadu, Rajjab and Sundardas on Religion and 
Caste 

The verses quoted above are by no means comprehensive or complete, but these verses 
do represent the views of Dadu as well as his two most notable direct disciples regarding 
religion and caste. Dadu, Rajjab and Sundardas are consistent in their message regarding 
religion and caste. Some scholars have suggested that Dadu preached “Hindu-Muslim unity” 
(Chand 1963, 185; Sen 1936, 109), but this is an over-simplification. In the sampling 
provided above, we see that he and his followers are not suggesting unity, but rather the 


152 — — 

" Here Misra explains that mirrors m the time of Sundardas were made of steel ,faulad (Sundardas and Misra 1992, 1:534). 

153 Seep. 96. 
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transcendence of categories such as Hindu and Muslim, high caste and low. This is not at all 
surprising or novel. Kabir (1398-1448) presented the same radical message over a century 
and a half earlier, as did Nanak (1469-1539) half a century prior to Dadu, and Dadu was not 
unfamiliar with their message. In fact, the compositions of Kabir constitute one of the five 
books of the Dadu Panth’s Panca Vam, Five Sacred Books. 154 In the Dadu VanT too, Dadu 
himself invokes Kabir occasionally. 155 Regarding the influence of Kabir, Jules Bloch rather 
extravagantly remarked that “by boldly bringing the two religions [Hinduism and Islam] on 
the same plane, Kabir has contributed not only to purifying Hinduism by insisting that it was 
the most abstract and at the same time the most humane of religions, but has also furnished a 
justification for the presence of Islam on Indian soil.” But it is the following sentence that is 
of greater relevance to us: “It is on account of him [Kabir], his disciples, and other like- 
minded people that the two religions have managed to live side by side without harming each 
other. His attitude is not exceptional; we find it in Dharamdas, Raedas [sic], Mirabai, and 
Dadu, who came after him” (2003, 93). 156 

The call to transcend categories is also logical, given Dadu’s philosophical stance: to a 
nirgunT sant, a devotee of the unqualified, attribute-less God, any duality is evidence of 
rootedness in the unreal. An attachment to attributes and forms is tantamount to a forsaking 
of the divine. From a set theory perspective, the indivisible Brahman (puma brahma ) is the 
universal set, and any categorization on the basis of religion or caste can only result in 
subsets, which, by their very nature as a part of the whole, are incomplete and unreal since 
they exclude other parts of the part-less Brahman. 

But this insight regarding the insignificance of religious and caste distinctions obviously 
did not take hold among the Dadu Panth, as is indicated by the tradition’s discomfort with 
Dadu’s potential Muslim origins and its attempts to ignore or reinterpret them, and also by its 
Vaishnava self-identification in the present times. “A worthy successor of Kabir in terms of 
castelessness and protest against both Hindu and Muslim ritualism, Dadu in the end seems to 
have created only one more Hindu sect” (Zelliot 1976, 160). Section 4.6, on Niscaldas’s 

154 The other four VanTs are those of Dadu, Namdev, Raidas and Hardas. 

155 For example, DV1.9: sira para rasi kabira kaum, niramjana lyau lai; dadu mdraga jugaum ka, eka palaka mem jai. 
Keeping [the teachings of] Kabir on one’s head, i.e., in one’s mind, bringing forth an attachment to God ( niramjana ), the 
path of eons [of rebirth] will pass in the blink of one’s eye. 

156 Bloch essay (in French, English tr. by M. Waseem) also cites numerous verses of Kabir’s, similar to those I have 
provided for Dadu, Rajjab and Sundardas, regarding religion and caste. 
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stance on religion and caste compared to that of the Dadu Panth, will revisit the question of 
whether or not Dadu’s teachings had any influence on Niscaldas. 

3.7 Comparisons Between the Hagiographies of Dadu and Niscaldas 

In chapter 2, sections 2.2 through 2.6, the available biographical accounts of Niscaldas 
were evaluated to determine whether they conform to hagiographic styles. In the preceding 
sections (3.1 through 3.3), the biographies of Dadu Dayal were similarly evaluated for 
presence or absence of standard hagiographic tropes. Using the list of common tropes 
provided by W. L. Smith (2000, iii), Table 1 compares the two hagiographies. V indicates 
the presence of a trope, and * its absence; V ~ indicates its presence in a milder form, for 
example, Dadu’s “widespread fame” not extending far beyond Rajasthan, and V ~ signifies 
that the trope may be considered only faintly present, as in the case of Niscaldas’s “fame.” 



Hagiographic Trope 

Dadu 

Niscaldas 

1 . 

Descent 

V 

X 

2. 

Childhood exploits, balya lila 

V 

V~ 

3. 

Marriage 

V 

V 

4. 

Renouncing the world 

V 

v~ 

5. 

Appearance, personality, powers ^ 

v~ 

6. 

Visitation, darsan 

V 

X 

7. 

Virtuous company, satsahg 

V 

v~ 

8. 

Widespread fame, digvijaya 

v~ 


9. 

Meeting the emperor 

V 

v~ 

10. 

Enemies 

V 

v~ 

11. 

Brahman opposition 

V 

v~ 

12. 

Temptation, sin and salvation 

X 

v~ 

13. 

Hard bhakti 

V 

v~ 

14. 

Ascent to heaven, svargarohana f 

X 


Table 1: Comparison of the hagiographies of Dadu Dayal and Niscaldas 


While it is not required that all these tropes be present in a hagiography, Dadu Dayal’s 
biography by Jangopal contains virtually all the hagiographic tropes. Dadu’s fame (digvijaya) 
was mostly restricted to Rajasthan. It is not all that surprising that there are no accounts of 
Dadu ever having personally faced temptation or sin. By comparison, three of the common 
hagiographic tropes are absent in Niscaldas's biographical accounts (descent, darsan, and 
svargarohana), and there is only one that can be undoubtedly considered present: that of 
marriage. All the remaining tropes occur in milder forms that some may not considered all 
that impressive; Niscaldas's fame ( digvijaya ) is even more limited than that of Dadu’s. While 
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it is not required that a hagiography must have all these tropes, this comparison makes the 
point that accounts of Niscaldas’s biography available to us, though not necessarily 
completely objective, are only mildly hagiographic, in the true sense of the term. As stated 
earlier in chapter 2, section 2.12, this can be attributed to two related factors: 1) Niscaldas's 
profound identification with non-dual Brahman did not, in all probability, invite the attention 
and adulation of potential followers and hagiographers in the manner in which an eloquent 
and charismatic devotee ( bhakta ) like Dadu Dayal might have; 2) the admiration and respect 
that Niscaldas's biographers have for his scholarship and knowledge of Vedanta and his 
Brahman-realization might occasionally manifest itself in the presence of these hagiographic 
tropes, albeit in milder form. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 157 that “[gjreat geniuses have the shortest biographies” 
(1906, 37); the hagiographers as though step up to redress the brevity. The purpose of 
hagiography is usually to 1) present notable events of the teacher’s life as testimony to the 
doctrine he taught, 2) demonstrate the superiority of the teacher’s teachings and/or sect, and 
3) to present “selected, manipulated or invented” events of the teacher’s life as illustrations 
of devotion in action and as a model for the faithful to emulate (Smith 2000, 16-18). Dadu in 
his time can be viewed as an instigator for change, advocating a direct relationship with the 
divine, independent of religion, teachers, scripture or caste. His message was at odds with the 
established orthodoxies, both Hindu and Islamic, and this likely caused his followers to look 
for means to propagate his message in order to reach a wider audience; hagiography was but 
one means to do so. In contrast, Niscaldas did not challenge orthodoxy to the same degree as 
Dadu; he made the uncompromising doctrine of Advaita Vedanta accessible in the 
vernacular, and while doing so, presented a cogent viewpoint that evaluated centuries of 
viewpoints about the doctrine, both for and against, and provided a clear statement of which 
thinkers were consistent with the doctrine and which were not. In other words, Niscaldas cut 
through the thicket of argument and counter-argument that had grown around Advaita 
Vedanta through centuries of tradition, both within Vedanta and in debates with other schools 
of Indian thought. Niscaldas presented the core of Advaita in such a way that one did not 
have to know Sanskrit and be immersed in the tradition to understand and assimilate. For this 


157 


In the context of discussing Plato. 
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impressive feat, Niscaldas was highly respected and sought after as a teacher; but his life and 
acts did not quite lend themselves to hagiographic purposes for the following reasons: 158 1) 
Niscaldas did not offer a new doctrine but instead presented interpretations already been 
offered by Sankaracarya in the seventh century, and even earlier, by the scripture ( sruti ) 
itself; 2) the superiority of Advaita Vedanta had also been asserted by numerous Advaitins 
prior to Niscaldas, who was merely clarifying their arguments, sorting through seemingly 
conflicting views and determining the most effective and relevant standpoints; and 3) while 
Niscaldas is certainly reported to have lived a life that demonstrated his identity with 
Brahman, emulating such an identity, according to Vedanta, requires the seeker to engage in 
sravana, 159 listening to canonical texts expounded by a teacher, manana, reflection on the 
content of these texts, 160 and nididhyasana, profound and continuous meditation on the 
same. 161 It would seem that a teacher such as Niscaldas who presents the way of knowledge 
(jhana marga ) is not as amenable a subject for hagiographers as teachers like Dadu Dayal 
who present the way of devotion ( bhakti marga), even if such devotion leads to Brahman 
without attributes ( nirguna brahman). Therefore, we have rich hagiographies of Dadu, but in 
the case of Niscaldas, the biographers work milder versions of the typical tropes into their 
accounts, but do not produce a full hagiography. 

Another interpretation for the absence of hagiographies of Niscaldas is also possible. 
Huston Smith, in the context of Christianity, has suggested that if no institution forms around 


158 Emerson goes on to write, explaining the paucity of biographical detail on Plato: “As a good chimney bums its smoke, so 
a philosopher converts the value of all his fortunes into his intellectual performances” (1906, 37). Niscaldas, with his focus 
on Advaita Brahman, gave not just his biographers, but even his hagiographers little to work with! 

159 ' 

Sankara considers sravana as “listening, first from a teacher, and to scripture, srotavya purvam acaryata agamas ca. BU 
2.4.5 SBh” (1986, 193). Sadananda defines sravana as “the ascertainment, by means of the six characteristics (see p. 124), 
that the goal of all of Vedanta is the non-dual essence [i.e., Brahman], sravanam nama sacl-vidha-lihgair asesa-vedantanam 
advitTya-vastuni tatparyavadharanam. Vedanta-sara 182” (1974, 104). 

160 Sankara explains manana as “reflecting [on that which has been heard] by means of reasoning, pascat mantavyas 
tarkatah ” (1986, 193). Sadananda defines manana as “the incessant reflection on the non-dual essence [i.e., Brahman] that 
has been heard [from the teacher], by means of proofs that are in accordance with Vedanta, mananam tu srutasyadvitiya- 
vastuno vedantanuguna-yuktibhir anavaratam anucintanam. Vedanta-sara 191” (1974, 108). 

161 For Sankara, nididhyasana means “subsequently [after sravana and manana ], meditation with resolve, tato 
nididhyasitavyo niscayena dhyatavya ” (1986, 193). But this does not convey the lull sense of the word. BU 2.4.5 uses 
vijhana instead of nididhyasana when restating its case: “ atma va are drstavyah srotavyo mantavo nididhyasitavyo maitreyy 
atmano va are darsanena sravanena maty a vijhdnena idam sarvam viditam .” This suggests that knowing ( vijhana) is also 
an aspect of nididhyasana. Suresvara in his BU Vartika, states: “hi restating what was already stated about ‘ darsana , etc.,’ 
why is nididhyasana referred to by vijhanal In order to forestall the doubt that nididhyasana implies meditation, anuvade 
yathoktanam prakrante darsanadisu; vijyanenety atha katham nididhyasanam ucyate. dhydnasahka-nivrtty-artham 
vijhdneneti bhanyate” (1982, 695 v. 232-33ab). Suresvara also states that “ nididhyasana is knowing, dependent on [ sravana 
and manana ], aparayatta-bodho ’tra nididhyasanam ucyate ” (693 v. 217ab). According to Sadananda, nididhyasana is 
defined as “the stream of conceptions ( pratyaya-pravaha ) that are similar to the non-dual essence [i.e., Brahman], and are 
free from dissimilar conceptions such as the body, etc. vijatZya-dehadi-pratyaya-rahitadvitiya-vastu-sajatiya-pratyaya- 
pravaho nididhyasanam. Vedanta-sara 192” (1974, 108). See also Hino (1982, 22-5). 
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the message of religious teachers, their message of spirituality “gets no traction on history” 
(quoted in Horgan 2003, 19-20). In the case of Dadu Dayal, there arose the Dadu Panth, 
which preserved his message through the systematization of his utterances in the Dadu VanT, 
as well as through various hagiographies about him. The fact that no institution nor even 
small group of individuals arose around Niscaldas for the purpose of preserving and 
propagating his message can be attributed to the fact that Niscaldas, rather than being a 
potential founder of a new institution, can be considered a member not just of the Dadu Panth 
but also of the larger Advaita Vedanta community. This reverses the roles; instead of 
hagiographers propagating the glories of Niscaldas's life and teachings, Niscaldas himself is 
the author of works aimed at presenting the message of Advaita Vedanta, and, in the process, 
also of the Dadu Panth, to a larger audience by writing in the vernacular rather than in 
Sanskrit. Whereas a hagiography uses the tropes discussed above to draw attention to the 
teacher and his teachings, Niscaldas draws upon his deep understanding of the Vedanta 
corpus to make its central message of non-duality accessible to common folk, through both 
logic as well as parable. 

3.8 Niscaldas within the Dadu Panth 

One last issue concerning the Dadu Panth remains unexamined: the internal structure of 
the Panth and Niscaldas’s place within it. CaturvedI writes that by 1732 CE, five sub-factions 
had arisen within the Dadu Panth: Khalsa, Naga, Uttararhl, Virakta, and Khaki (1964, 

534). 162 1 shall briefly describe each of these groups: 1) Khalsa, pure: This term is applied to 
the members attached to the original Dadu-dvara in Naraina, or to any of the branches 
(thamba ) founded by Dadu’s original disciples (Orr 1947, 217). They primarily engage in 
meditation ( dhyana ), study ( adhyayana ), teaching ( adhyapana ), and worship ihhajana- 
aradhana ); they are typically celibate, though a small number of these are householders 
(CaturvedI 1964, 534). 2) Naga: 163 The armed wing of the panth is probably the most studied 


16 " Caturvedi does not cite any source for this view. 

163 Historically, the word naga is held to derive from the term, nagna , “naked,” and used to describe the fighting ascetics, 
though this is not always agreed upon. The DadupanthI faction is clothed. See Orr (1940), Caturvedi (1964, 534) and 
Lorenzen (1978, 69). Edgerton, in the BHSD, provides “great man, mighty man, champion” as the meaning for nagna, and 
cites the description of maha-nagna in the Pali Digha-Nikaya i. 51.10 “in a list of kinds of fighting men which include ugga 
rajaputta [fierce princes],.. siira cammayodhino [shield-bearing warriors] etc.” (289, 423 s.v.). 
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faction of the Dadupanthls, possibly because of the paradox presented by militant sants. 164 In 
the early-to-mid-eighteenth century, they worked as mercenaries and tax collectors. From 
1797 onwards, five thousand or more DadupanthI Nagas were in the service of Jaipur state, 
an arrangement that only came to an end in 1938. Their allegiance to the Jaipur state was so 
strong that during the 1857 uprising against the British, when the kingdom of Jaipur aligned 
itself with the British, the Nagas “rendered good service in the Mutiny,” that is, to the British 
(Orr 1940, 95-96; 1947, 205-6). With the decline of the kingdom of Jaipur, the numbers of 
the Nagas also subsequently declined, and today they are mostly householders (Thiel- 
Horstmann 1991, 255-6). 3) UttararhT, Northerners: This group consists mainly of the rich 
and respected ( dham-mant) members from Punjab, Haryana and Delhi. Many are involved in 
business, often as Ayurveda physicians or trade (ten-den). They are often described as 
possessors ofrdwellers in houses ( makdn-vdle ), though it need not follow from this that they 
are married (Orr 1947, 218; Thiel-Horstmann 1997, 234). 4) Virakta, unattached: 163 Members 
of this group support themselves through alms ( bhiksa ), and giving discourses at the homes 
of householders who invite them. They never stay more than a few days in one place and 
primarily engage themselves in the study of the Dadu VanI and Sanskrit texts (CaturvedI 
1964, 536). 5) Khaki, ash-smeared: These are considered a marginal group by the other 
groups; they remain apart from and observing rules different from those of the other 
Dadupanthls (Thiel-Horstmann 1997, 240-41; Orr 1947, 219). 

Kapil (2005, 26) gives a slightly modified version of these sub-groups. Instead of five, 
she mentions six groups: ascetic ( tapasl ), instead of ash-smeared ( khakhi ); the northern 
holders of a place or residence ( uttaradha [sic] sthandharls,), instead of the uttararhls, and as 
a sixth group, the dakhanarha sthandharls, analogous to the uttararhls, but located in the 
south of Rajasthan. 

Among these five factions, Niscaldas is held to belong to the UttararhT group, based on 
his original residence in Haryana. He is also considered to have practiced Ayurveda 
medicine, and Ranjlt Simha reports inspecting old letters and account ledgers ( bahl-khata ) 


164 See, for examples, Thiel-Horstmann (1991), Gold (1994), Orr (1940), Misra (1997). 

165 Orr (1947, 218) calls them ‘devotees’ while Thiel-Horstmann (1997, 234) calls them ‘monks,’ though neither term 
reflects the innate sense of virakta. 
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attesting to Niscaldas’s engagement in trade ( len-den ) (1981, 15). 166 However, this detail of 
Niscaldas’s Uttararhl affiliation appears to be a mere afterthought. In almost all accounts, it is 
not even mentioned, and the three that do mention it do so towards the end, as they are 
concluding the relevant section. Ranjlt Simha refers to it towards the end of the chapter on 
Niscaldas’s life, and after enumerating and briefly describing the five sub-groups of the Dadu 
Panth (1981, 15). CaturvedI, followed by Simha, does not mention the Uttararhl affiliation at 
all in the section on Niscaldas (1964, 514-16), which is itself included in another section 
titled “Other disciples and grand-disciples ( pra-sisya ) of Dadu.” We only learn of 
Niscaldas’s Uttararhl affiliation when CaturvedI is describing the sub-groups of the Dadu 
Panth and listing notable members of the group (536). Kapil mentions Niscaldas’s Uttararhl 
affiliation in a similar context and manner as Simha (2005, 26). She is certainly aware of 
both Simha and Caturvedl’s writings on Niscaldas, but she cites the sub-group details from 
the work SrT Dadu Caritra - CitravalT by Sukhdayal Dadu, which I have been unable to 
locate to verify its sources. In the sectarian accounts by SwamI Narayandas, Niscaldas's 
Uttararhl connection is mentioned to indicate his geographical location (1978-9, 839, 1026- 
28). In the account of Niscaldas by Suratram Dadu (1994) (Sukhdayal Dadu’s younger 
brother), there is no mention of the Uttararhl affiliation. These accounts suggest that 
Niscaldas's group affiliation was considered an incidental detail, not highly significant in the 
overall picture of his life. 

However, none of these authors doubt Niscaldas’s affiliation with the Dadu Panth 
itself, 167 although, as we shall see shortly, others have even questioned the strength of this 
affiliation. As evidence for Niscaldas’s being a DadupanthI, Simha points out that Niscaldas 
himself proclaims his affiliation in the concluding verse(s) 168 of each of the seven sections 
( taranga ), in his VS. These verses are also enumerated by the hagiographers and biographers 


166 There is some ambiguity in the sense of the term len-den, literally ‘giving and taking.’ While it typically means ‘trade’ or 
‘business,’ it can also mean ‘dealings.’ Thus it is not clear if Simha means to say that Niscaldas engaged in trade, or he had 
dealings that extended as far as Bhivanl. He writes, “ Niscaldas tie apne jTvankal mem bahut len-den kiya. yaham tak ki inka 
len-den hariyana ki prasiddha vyaparik [sic] nagan bhivanl tak phaila hud tha. is bat hi push lekhak ne kihaclhaulijakar 
prdcln patra aur bahi khata dekhakar Id hai. Niscaldas did much len-den in his lifetime, to the extent that his len-den was 
spread as far as Bhivanl, the famous business city of Haryana. This matter was verified by the author himself by going to 
Kihadhaull and inspecting old letters and account ledgers” (15). But the author is silent on the nature of Niscaldas’s len-den. 

167 To quote Ranjlt Simha, “ Niscaldas dadupamth ke anuyayl the. is visay mem ramca-matra bhlsamdeh nahlrn hai. 
Regarding the matter that Niscaldas was a follower of the Dadu Panth, there is not even the slightest doubt (14). 

168 The last taranga has two verses that invoke Dadu. 
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as justification for Niscaldas's commitment to the Dadu Panth. I present the dohas from VS 

here, with my translations: 169 

Jo jana prathama-taramga yaha, parhai tahi tatkala; 

Karahu mukta gurumurti hvai, dadu dinadayala (VS v. 1.29). 

Those who would read this first chapter, liberate them immediately, 

O Dadu the compassionate, [who] is the embodiment of [my] teacher. 

Dadu dina dayala ju, sata sukha paramaprakasa ; 170 
Jamaim mati ki gati nahim, so! niscaladasa (VS v. 2.15). 

Dadu, the compassionate, who is being, happiness and the highest light; 

Whose mind is unmoving, is not at all different from Niscaldas. 171 

Tana mana dhana bam arapi, jihim sevata cita lava; 

Sakalarupa so apa hai, dadu sada sahaya (VS v. 3.23). 

Dadu is the self in entirety, [he is] always [of] help 

Who served attentively, 172 offering one’s body, mind, wealth and speech. 

‘Aham brahma ’ yd vrttimaim, niravarana hvai bhana; 

Dadu adurupa so, yum hama liyo pichana (VS v. 4.120). 

In the vrtti, “I am Brahman,” the concealment is removed; 

I have recognized Dadu as that primeval form. 

Omkarako artha lakhi, bhayo krtartha adrsti; 

Parhai juyahi taramga tihi, dadu karahu sudrsti (VS v. 5.170) 

Understanding the meaning of Om, Adrsti 173 achieved his goal; 

May Dadu clear the vision of the one who reads just this chapter. 

Bandha-harana sukha-karana sri, dadu dinadayala; 

Parhai sunai jo grantha yaha, take harahu jahjaia (VS v. 6.2.5). 174 


169 _ r _ _ _ 

All citations from VS are from the Kliemraj Snkrsnadas edition, Niscaldas (1917). I have verified that none of these 
dohas are quotations or even partial quotations from D V. 

The attributes sata, paramaprakasa, sukha are synonyms for sat, cit, ananda - existence, consciousness, and joy. This 
compound, saccidananda is the very nature of Brahman in Advaita Vedanta. This verse also contains a clever pun on 
Niscaldas’s name: niscala = unmoving. 

Narayandas gives an alternate, literal interpretation for this second half by providing the following context for the verse: 
A dim-witted but faithful seeker asked Niscaldas why his form was different from that of Dadu as opposed to what is stated 
in VS v. 2.15. Niscaldas asked the seeker to look at him with a one-pointed, concentrated mind and when the seeker did so 
he saw Niscaldas as Dadu. (Narayandas 1978-9, 2:844). 

172 cita laya/lai, (Thiel-Horstmann 1983, 164, s.v.) 

173 Name of the second prince in the VS frame story, who represents a madhyamadhikari, middling aspirants. See n. 580 on 


p. 315. 
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Dadu Dayal, the compassionate, is the remover of bondage, causing happiness, 
auspicious; 

Whoever reads or hears this text, free him from this snare of birth and death. 

Lacchya artha lakhi vakyako, hvai jijna.su nihala; 

Niravarana so apa hai, dadu dmadayala (VS v. 6.2.60). 175 

Understanding the deeper sense of the sentence, the seeker becomes happy; 

The unconcealed is the self, [which is] Dadu, the compassionate. 

JhanT mukti videha maim, jasaum hoya abheda; 

Dadu adurupa so, jahi bakhanata veda (VS v. 7.116). 

The knower [reaches] liberation after death, and therefore becomes non-different 
[from Brahman]; 

Dadu is that primeval form which alone expounds the Vedas. 

Nama-rupa vyabhicari maim, anugata eka anupa; 

Dadupada ko lacchya hai, asti-bhati-priya-rupa (VS v. 7.117) 

Name and form are used fallaciously, they follow the incomparable One. 

The deeper meaning of the term Dadu is [that which has] the nature of being, 
manifestation and dearness (i.e., Brahman). 176 

These verses comprise all ofNiscaldas’s references to Dadu in VS, and the term Dadu has a 
double meaning throughout, as both the founder of the Dadu Panth, and as Brahman. 177 

But there is no mention of Dadu in the beginning of the text in the mangalacarana verse, 
the invocation of a blessing, where an author traditionally invokes one’s guru. At least one 
writer, Kuppuswamy Raju, in his introduction to his Tamil translation of Vrttiprabhakar 
(Niscaldas 1901), felt that since Niscaladas did not explicitly present Dadu Dayal’s 
teachings, his conviction in them must have been weak. Yet Kuppuswamy acknowledges 


174 In VS 6, the verses pertaining to the story of Agrdhadeva’s dream restart the numbering from 1 onwards. To avoid 
confusion with earlier verses (1-12) in the same chapter, the new verses are indicated as VS v. 6.2.nn. 

175 

See n. 174 for verse numbering convention. 

176 This is a reference to Drg-drsya-viveka 20 by Vidyaranya/Bharatltrrtha: asti bhati priyam rupam nama 
cetyamsapancakam; adyatrayam brahmarupam jagadrupam tato dvayam. “Being, manifestation, dearness, form and name 
are five [attributes]. The first three are the nature of Brahman, the remaining two are the nature of creation.” Thus one who 
is termed as having the rupa of asti-bhati-priya is essentially being called brahma-rupa , i.e.. Brahman. 

hi my translations of these VS verses, I have stayed with the literal meaning of Dadu, i.e. as referring to the founder of 
the Dadu Panth. 
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Niscaladas as a strong brahma-nistha, one who is steadfast in Brahman. 178 Moreover, in the 

VP' 19 and YP, there is no mention of Dadu anywhere at all. This understandably raises the 

question of the strength of Niscaldas’s commitment to the Dadu Panth. An explanation for 

the absence of references to the founder of his lineage in Niscaldas’s other works can be 

found in the opening invocatory verses ( mangala doha) of VS: 

Jo sukha nitya prakasa vibhu, nama rupa adhara; 

Mati na lakhai jihim mati lakhai, so maim suddha apara (VS v. 1.1). 

That which is joy, eternal, manifest, all-pervasive, the basis for name and form; 

Which the intellect does not understand [but] which understands the intellect - 
I am that pure, boundless [Brahman]. 

Abdhi apara svarupa mama, laharl visnu mahesa; 

Vidhi ravi camda varuna yama, sakti dhanesa ganesa (VS v. 1.2). 

My nature is [like a] boundless ocean [whose] waves are Visnu, Siva, 

Brahma (vidhi), the sun, moon, Varuna, Yama, [the goddess] Sakti, Kubera (dhanesa) 
and Ganesa. 

Ja krpalu sarvajhako, hiya dharata muni dhyana; 

Tako hota upadhitaim, momaim mithya bhana (VS v. 1.3). 

The compassionate knower of all, whom sages hold in the heart in contemplation, 
Appears in ‘me’ falsely through [its] upadhi (limiting adjunct) 180 [which is maya]. 

Hvai jihim janai bina jagata, manahum jevarT sampa; 

Nasai bhujaga jaga jihim lahai, so ’ham apai apa (VS v. 1.4). 

Without knowing [Brahman], the world appears like a snake [perceived] on a rope; 
Just as the snake disappears for one who sees [the rope], so does 

the creation [for a knowledge of Brahman]; I myself am [that Brahman]. 

Bodha cahi jakom sukrti, bhajata rama niskama; 

So mero hai atama, kakum karumpranama (VS v. 1.5). 

People do good acts and selflessly worship God (ram) in order to know that 
Which is my self, [so] to whom should I prayerfully bow down? 


178 Niscaldas (1901, 4-7). My thanks to Ms. HamsavanT Kuppuswamy (no relation) and Mr. Manikandan for translating the 
Tamil for me in Rishikesh, July 2006. 

179 VP has only three dohas. (Niscaldas 1899, 1, 275, 361). 

180 This is the usual, yet unsatisfactory, translation for upadhi. See p. 171 for a discussion of its sense. 
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Niscaldas clearly indicates that he is beyond identification with name and form ( nama-rupa) 
and sees Brahman as the ground of his own self, the boundless Brahman that encompasses all 
including the various deities. Brahman is the basis of all creation and is only perceived by 
name and form due to the upadhi (“limiting adjunct”) 181 that is caused by may a, the veiling 
aspect of Isvara. In just these five verses at the very beginning of the text, Niscaldas very 
directly and uncompromisingly presents the core tenets of Advaita Vedanta and shifts the 
reader’s frame of reference from the conventional reality ( vyavaharika satta), to the absolute 
or highest reality ( paramarthika satta). From the standpoint of absolute reality, there is no 
deity or guru, there is nothing but the self, so whom should he invoke? 182 He seems to imply 
that it is irrelevant whether Dadu or any other guru or deity is supplicated once one has 
clearly seen that one’s self is none other than Brahman. 

This is affirmed by Pt. Pltambar’s commentary (ilka) to these verses. Introducing VS v. 
1.5, the tlka implies the doubt, that Niscaldas ought to invoke at least Ram in his invocatory 
verses ( mangala ), as Ram signifies attribute-less ( nirguna ) Brahman in the Dadu Panth. But 
it is explained that since Ram is indeed the nature of his (Niscaldas's) atma, and nothing 
other than him exists, it is not possible to supplicate anyone else (Niscaldas 1994, 6-7; 1967, 
8-9). Indirectly, through these mangala verses, Niscaldas is also establishing his eligibility 
( adhikara ) for writing this text ( VS) which will make this very insight accessible to the 
reader. 

There is no reason to doubt Niscaldas’s place in the Dadu Panth, since all the accounts, 
sectarian and non-sectarian, mention Niscaldas as belonging to this Panth, and he has not 
been affiliated with any other Panth. Niscaldas's scholarship is highly esteemed by the 
Dadupanthls, even though they are not really familiar with the content of his works. 183 
Suratram Dadu explains the difference between Niscaldas and Dadu thus: “Niscaldas's path 
was that of knowledge, not devotion. ... Niscaldas's highest teacher ( parama-guru ), Dadu 
Dayal used to consider all three - devotion, knowledge and detachment - as means for 

181 Seen. 180. 

18i This may appear an unseemly grandiose and unbowing perspective, but it has sound precedent. See, for example, 

Sankara in his bhasya on BhG 12.13, where he states that “Nobody who comes to know Isvara as the Self through proper 
means, desires to subordinate (gunabhavam jigamisati ) himself to anybody else, because it would be contradictory. Na ca 
atmanam Tsvaram pramanatah buddhva kasyacid gunabhavam jigamisati kascid, virodhat.” This has even greater 
significance when one considers that it occurs in what is considered the BhG chapter on bhakti-yoga, the way of worship. 

3 To Thiel-Horstmann, Niscaldas is “a highly thought of but hardly read DadupanthI Vedantisf ’ (1989, 146). She means 
hardly read by the Dadupanthls themselves, and this was borne out by my conversations with them in the field. 
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attaining the highest joy. ... Niscaldas had meditated on Dadu as his teacher in the beginning. 
... Dadu advanced Niscaldas on the path of knowledge and Niscaldas thoroughly mastered 
that path and experienced that ‘The implied meaning (lacchya=laksya ) of the term Dadu is 
Brahman (VS v. 7.117)’” (Dadu 1994, 56-7). 184 All that matters to the Dadu Panth, it seems, 
is that one of their own order has written works that are highly regarded far beyond their 
domain, and this, they feel only adds to the glory of the Panth. 

3.9 Chapter Summary 

This section attempted to clarify the relationship of Niscaldas to the Dadu Panth. First, 
both historical and hagiographical accounts about the founder of the Panth, Dadu Dayal, 
were examined. The evidence is inconclusive as to Dadu’s lower caste and Muslim origins as 
well as his possibly Muslim teacher(s), but there seems to be a discomfort with these matters 
from the time of his direct disciples onward, and there is evidence of attempts to either 
downplay such uncomfortable references or to “brahmanize” outright Dadu and his panth. 
The Dadu Panth reads much into Dadu’s meeting with Akbar, though there is no historical 
record on the Mughal side corroborating the event. It is likely that the meeting did occur, but 
its impression, as Orr suggests, might have been greatest on his hagiographer, Jangopal. On 
analysis, all but one of the fourteen hagiographic tropes enumerated by W. L. Smith are 
found to be present in Jangopal’s DJL, with an unsurprising exception: the loyal 
hagiographer recorded no instance of Dadu ever facing temptation, sinning, or requiring 
salvation. 

An investigation of Dadu’s writings as recorded in the Dadu VanT showed his familiarity 
with Muslim and Sufi ideas, and his usage of relevant Arabic and Persian terms and 
conventions. Rather than the Muslim being demonized as “the Other,” his writings suggest 
that whether one is called Muslim or Hindu is unimportant; what matters is that one cultivate 
the non-denominational and universal attributes such as compassion, kindness, non-violence, 
etc. Dadu’s writings suggest that categorization on the basis of one’s religion is contrived and 
irrelevant from the standpoint of his vision of uncompromising non-duality. Scriptures and 
leaders of any religious tradition are empty of knowledge of the non-dual ground of all being 

184 Svaminiscaldas ji ka jnan margtha. bhakti marg nahim tha. ... Niscaldas jikeparam-guru sridadu dayaljibhakti, jydn, 
aur vairagya (niskam karma) tinom margom ko paramanand prapti ke sadhan mante the. ... Niscaldasne dadu ji Id guru rup 
mem hi arambh se upasana ki thi. ... Dadu ji tie niscaldas ji ko jnan marg par age badhdyd aur niscaldas jijydn marg mem 
paramgat ho gaye. aur unhomne atnt me yah anubhav kiya ‘Dadu pada ko laksya hai, asti-bhati-priya-rupa. ’ 
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(Brahman) which is without attributes ( nirguna ) and is beyond words. He considers caste 
(jdti), too, to be an erroneous notion. It is not birth and family lineage that matters, but what 
is within oneself. The true measure of a human being is revealed by how one acts. On the 
matters of religion and caste, selections from two of his immediate disciples, Rajjab, a 
Muslim, and Sundardas, a Hindu, showed that they too had views similar to those of Dadu. 
The writings of all three teach transcendence of categories such as religion and caste. This 
will provide the context from which Niscaldas's views on similar matters can be investigated 
in the next chapter, and we shall examine (in section 4.6) whether any direct influence can be 
detected on his choice to write in the vernacular. 

On comparing the hagiographies of Dadu and Niscaldas (Table 1, p. 63), we saw that in 
Niscaldas's biographical accounts three of the common hagiographic tropes (of descent, 
visitation ( darsan ), and ascent to heaven) are absent. There is only one trope that can be 
undoubtedly considered present: that of marriage. All the remaining tropes occur in milder 
forms as compared to Dadu’s hagiography. This can be considered a direct result of 
Niscaldas's profound identification with non-dual Brahman which would not prove as 
attractive to potential hagiographers as Dadu’s charismatic devotion ( bhakti ). The respect 
that Niscaldas's biographers have for his scholarship and knowledge of Vedanta and his 
Brahman-realization may explain the milder form of the hagiographic tropes that are present. 
Niscaldas's uncompromising vision and embodiment of non-duality did not challenge 
orthodoxy to the same extent as Dadu’s message to cultivate a direct relationship with the 
divine. Niscaldas’s teachings did not gain any “traction on history” within the Dadu Panth; 
his teaching lineage did not even survive three generations. Conversely, Niscaldas’s writings 
themselves serve the function of hagiographies and help propagate the message of Advaita 
Vedanta to the broader Advaita Vedanta community, making its central message of non¬ 
duality accessible to common folk who have no knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Finally, the sub-groups within the Dadu Panth and Niscaldas's place among these were 
discussed, and Niscaldas's relationship to the Dadu Panth as a whole was also examined. The 
mention of Niscaldas’s affiliation to the Northern sub-group, the Uttararhls, appears to be a 
mere afterthought, suggesting that this be considered an incidental detail, not highly 
significant in the overall picture of his life. But his affiliation to the Dadu Panth as a whole 
was important to consider, as some have questioned the strength of his commitment to the 
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group, given that he does not mention Dadu in the beginning of his texts in the invocatory 
verses (manga/dearana) where one typically invokes one’s guru. Even though the concluding 
verse(s) of each of the seven sections of his VS contain the word “Dadu,” the term has a 
double meaning throughout, signifying both the founder of the Dadu Panth, and as Brahman. 
In his VP and YP, there is no mention of Dadu whatsoever. This is explained by Niscaldas 
himself via his opening invocatory verses (mangala doha) to the VS, where he openly states 
that he is beyond identification with name and form ( nama-rupa ) and sees Brahman as the 
ground of his own self, the boundless Brahman that encompasses all including the various 
deities. Given this, to whom should he prayerfully bow down? From the standpoint of 
absolute reality, there is no deity or guru, there is nothing but the self, so whom should he 
invoke? To Niscaldas, it is irrelevant whether Dadu or any other guru or deity is supplicated 
once one has clearly seen that one’s self is none other than Brahman. 



4 Niscaldas and the Vernacular 

As defined by Sheldon Pollock, vernacularization is “the historical process of choosing to 
create a written literature, along with its complement, a political discourse, in local 
languages, according to models supplied by a superordinate, usually cosmopolitan, literary 
culture” (2006, 23). 185 Such a process signals “the protohistory of the nation” and we are 
witnessing a decision by the authors “to make texts in languages that did not travel-and that 
they knew did not travel-as far as Sanskrit...” Pollock suggests that to make such a decision 
“to produce a regional alternative to [Sanskrit] and to elect to remain within a limited world 
was ... to effect a break ... in cultural communications and self-understanding.” In choosing 
the language in which a text will be produced, a choice is also being made regarding cultural 
identity formation, which has potential political significance, particularly if the text is 
commissioned by a royal court (1998, 43-6). This chapter explores whether the concept of 
vernacularization applies to Niscaldas. It also takes a closer look at Niscaldas’s position on 
caste, particularly as viewed in the light of his decision to write in the vernacular instead of in 
Sanskrit. Niscaldas’s stance is compared with that of the Advaitin Sankara, and also of the 
Mahabharata, to determine if Niscaldas is making a break with tradition and society, and 
whether his motives are political. The attitude of Dadu and his disciples Rajjab and 
Sundardas towards religion and caste is also revisited in order to evaluate whether, and to 
what degree, Niscaldas concurs with them (in section 4.6). 

4,1 Why Did Niscaldas Write in the Vernacular? 

Niscaldas’s motive for writing in the vernacular is glimpsed in the opening verses of VS, 
where he states: 

sutra bhasya vartika prabhrti, grantha bahuta surabani; 
tathapi maim bhasa karum, lakhi mati-manda ajani. (VS v. 1.7) 

There are many Sanskrit texts [such as the Brahma-]sutra, [Sankara’s] 
commentaries, [Suresvara’s] Vartika, 186 etc., 

Yet I write in the vernacular, taking into account the average person who is ignorant 
[of Sanskrit], 


185 The cosmopolitan language, for Pollock’s arguments, is Sanskrit. At other locales and periods of India’s history, Persian 
is another contender for status as “cosmopolitan.” 

186 According to Pt. PTtambar’s gloss, a varttika (var. vartika) is a secondary, supplementary metrical commentary which 
explains stated, unstated and opposing opinions regarding the core text (Niscaldas 1917b, 2n7). 
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kavijanakrta bhasa bahuta, grantha jagata vikhyata; 
bina vicarasagara lakhai, nahim sandeha nasata. (VS v. 1.8) 

Although there are many famous vernacular texts written by wise persons, 

Without reading Vicarsagar, doubts will not be destroyed. 

This verse attests to Niscaldas’s awareness of the unsuitability of Sanskrit for dispelling 
doubts many might have regarding Vedanta. The (unattributed) introduction to the printed 
edition of VP published by Khemraj Srikrsnadas states that VS was aimed at average folk 
(, manda-buddhivale ) in simple language (Niscaldas 1899, np). According to Swam! 
Vivekananda, “[this] book has more influence in India than any that has been written in any 
language within the last three centuries” (335). This is hardly the “limited world” to which 
Pollock is alluding in the quote above. VS has been translated into modern Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu and English, 187 and has been the subject of many 
commentaries, 188 all of which attest to its widespread appeal. VS describes three kinds of 
truth-seekers and the nature of moksa, liberation. It is written in simple language to avoid 
burdening the reader with technical Sanskrit vocabulary, without advocating any specific 
sectarian way (not even DadupanthI), or engaging in any argumentation and excessive 
refutation of other viewpoints. 

In his auto-commentary to VS v. 1.8, Niscaldas elaborates on the “other famous 
vernacular texts” of the time. There are the panca-bhasa, the five vernacular texts written, 
according to Pt. Pltambar, by Manohardas. These are titled Sat-prasm (Six Questions), Sata- 
prasnT (Hundred Questions), Jnana-mahjarT (Knowledge-blossoms), Jnana-curna 
(Knowledge Simplified) and Vedanta-sara (The Essence of Vedanta). Niscaldas considers 
all these incorrect in some portions, and hence they are incapable of providing the reader 
with a doubt-free understanding. The vernacular Atma-bodha (self-knowledge) by Manakdas 
is also considered to be incapable of producing understanding, since it is incomplete in 
Vedanta methodology. 189 Only VS contains the entire methodology and conforms fully to 


187 There maybe other language versions, e.g., Narayandas (1978-9, 2:852), also mentions Urdu and Gurmukhi versions. 
INN Dadu (1994) and Niscaldas (1967) are two such examples. 

189 

Sadly these texts, or others by these authors, are not to be found. 
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Vedanta, without any contradictions. Hence, Niscaldas proclaims his text superior to these 
other vernacular texts (3). 190 

The introduction to VS states that because it was targeted toward an elementary audience, 
the general populace, Raja Ramsimha of Bund! requested Niscaldas to write something for 
more erudite readers (Pltambar 1917, 7). As VS only briefly explained the pramanas, means 
of knowledge, there might be many doubts remaining in the minds of the readers. Thus VP, a 
much more complex text, was created in order to fully dispel any doubts, and explain the 
pramanas as well as the various kinds of perceptual errors ( khyati ). This work is highly 
regarded, as one of the introductory verses 191 proclaims: 

suradasa tulsidasa kesavdasa adi bhale, chandanake racabe mem bhaye 
kavibhupahi; 

yahike samana bhasa granthana mem artha nahim, jasuke mananakare mitai 
bhavakupahT. ( VP intro, v. 1) 

Let Surdas, Tulsidas, Keshavdas and others be poet-kings in composing poetry. 

There is no purpose in [their vernacular] language books comparable to what is found 
here, contemplating which, the pit of existence is destroyed. 

For each pramana (means of knowledge), first the Nyaya standpoint is presented, then 
differences between pracina and navy a Nyaya, if any, are taken up. Differences from the 
Mlmamsaka viewpoints are also considered, and then finally the refutation of, or agreement 
with these viewpoints from the perspective of Advaita Vedanta is presented. Without an 
intimate familiarity with these other views and their specialized terminology, it is often a 
challenge to follow the argument. The language here is geared towards learned readers as 
compared to the VS and YP, which, as already noted, were written for average, unlearned 
folk. Niscaldas’s erudition is clearly showcased in the VP, in the scope of literature with 
which he exhibits intimate familiarity: Grammar ( vyakarana ), Nyaya {pracina and navya), 
Mlmamsa (Bhatta and Prabhakara), as well as all the Advaita secondary literature. 192 
Niscaldas compares the standpoints presented by various sub-schools of Advaita, without any 
particular preference for one over the rest, though he deems certain standpoints in Vacaspati 


190 _ 

It is both sad and ironic that none of these “famous vernacular texts” referred to by Niscaldas are available today in print, 
not even in the WorldCat library catalog which claims to be “the world's largest network of library-based content and 
services.” They may survive in manuscript collections; I have not explored this avenue, 
hi kavitta meter, most likely not by Niscaldas. 

" By my analysis, in addition to sruti and smrti texts, Niscaldas refers to over fifty texts and forty authors by name 
connected with Vyakarana, Nyaya, Advaita and other fields. See Appendix 1: Works and Authors Cited in VP, p. 407ff. 
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Misra’s Bhamati (ninth century), Sarvajnatman’s Samksepa-sarTraka (eleventh century), 
Vidyaranya’s Pancadasi (fourteenth century), Anandabodha’s Nyaya-makaranda 
(eleventh/twelfth century) inconsistent with core Advaita positions. According to Pandit 
Pltambar, several Sanskrit-knowing pandits read VP in hiding, because they were 
embarrassed to have to seek help from a bhasa or vernacular text (Pltambar 1917, 7). 

Certainly, one reason for the influence of Niscaldas’s works is his decision to make them 
accessible to “average folk” in bhasa, the vernacular. 193 At the conclusion of VS, we have: 

tina yaha bhasagrantha kiya, ramca na upajT laja', 

tamaimyaha ika hetu hai, dayadharma sirtaja. (VS v. 7.113) 

From them, 194 I’ve written this work in the vernacular, without embarrassment. 

Compassion and dharma are its crown. In writing this, I have only this one goal: 

bin a vyakarana na padhi sakai, grantha samskrta manda; 

parhaiyahi anayasa him, lahai suparamananda (VS v. 7.114) 

Without knowledge of grammar, Sanskrit works cannot be read by the average folk. 

They can read this (VS) with ease, and attain the highest bliss. 

Some insight may be gained into why Niscaldas chose to compose his works in the 
vernacular by recalling the account of his earlier years (chapter. 2). By the age of fourteen, he 
had already experienced caste discrimination at the hands of the pandits - because he was a 
Jat ksatriya, they refused to teach him Sanskrit. Thus, when he arrived in Benares in 1806-07 
(Simha 1981, 5; Kapil 2005, 24), he lied and passed himself off as a brahman (CaturvedI 
1964, 514-15). According to hagiographic accounts, this act of lying would have profound 
consequences for him. As recounted in chapter 2, when Niscaldas confessed his lie and 
revealed his true caste, his teacher is said to have cursed him, saying that he would from then 
on be regularly troubled by fever, and that his lineage would not prosper. It would be quite 
reasonable to assume that Niscaldas’s experience of discrimination may also have motivated 
him to make his works accessible to a wider audience who do not know Sanskrit and should 
not be required to resort to deceitful means to gain such knowledge. This will be explored in 
greater depth shortly in section 4.2 below. 


Simha (1981, 89) notes the presence of words from the local Bangru/Haryanvt dialect. 

194 

The works he has studied. See VS w. 7.111-12 quoted on p. 1 5Error! Bookmark not defined.. 
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In VS 3.99, 59, Niscaldas notes that, if ailments can be cured by means of knowledge 
gained from Ayurveda texts written in Hindi or Farsi, one can also arrive at knowledge of the 
identity of atma and paramatma through Vedanta texts written in Hindi. He writes: 

brahmarupa ahi brahmavita , 195 taki vani veda; 

bhasa athava samskrta, karata bheda bhrama cheda (VS v. 3.10). 

A knower of Brahman is Brahman incarnate, and his speech is the Veda. 

Whether in the vernacular or in Sanskrit, it destroys the error of duality. 

To Niscaldas, what really matters is that the teachings help to deliver the knowledge of 
Brahman to a seeker ( mumuksu ) and that they remove all doubts and confusion, regardless of 
the language in which the teachings are given. One can get a sense of how radical this notion 
was for his era from an argument presented by the seventeenth century grammarian, Kaunda 
Bhatta. Traditionally, it was held that only grammatical Sanskrit had the efficacy to cause 
verbal knowledge (sabda jndna), which in Advaita Vedanta is the only means for knowing 
Brahman, i.e. gaining ultimate knowledge. The navy a naiyayikas suggested that vernacular 
language can also induce verbal knowledge through invoking the corresponding Sanskrit 
word indirectly. But Kaunda (and also Niscaldas) suggest that vernacular language can 
signify directly, just like Sanskrit. To a traditional mimamsaka, this is tantamount to heresy 
as it diminishes the divinely conferred exclusive power of the Vedas. 196 

Niscaldas is clearly aware of how radical his decision to write in the vernacular may 
appear to be to the pro-Sanskrit establishment, and he defends his choice in multiple places in 
the VS. For example, in the second chapter of the VS, where he defends the four requirements 
(anubandha) of the text, he first raises a series of objections that the text cannot be 
efficacious because the text cannot possibly have an eligible audience ( adhikari) (VS 2.33- 
38). 197 Niscaldas refutes these objections systematically (VS 2.61-71). In VS 1 5-23), an 
adhikari is defined as one whose antah-karana (lit. inner organ, more on this term in section 
5.2, on p. 120) is free from impurities (mala) and distractions (viksepa ) but still has ignorance 
(ajhana or avarana), and who is endowed with the four-fold means (sadhana-catustaya) of 


195 

Cf. sayo ha vai tatpa.ra.mam brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati, MuU 3.2.9; brahmavid apnotiparam. TU 2.1.1. 

196 See Pollock (2001b, 28-30) for a more detailed description of Kaunda Bhatta’s argument. 

197 — 

VS section references refer to Niscaldas (1917). 
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discrimination ( viveka ), detachment ( yairagya ), the six “wealths” ( sat-sampatti ), 198 and the 
desire for liberation ( mumuksuta ). Regarding the objection that everyone desires objects and 
no one desires liberation (VS 2.38), Niscaldas writes 199 (VS 2.65): 

“Do you say that a) no one seeks liberation ( moksa ), or b) there are seekers of liberation, 
but they do not use texts? If (a), that does not hold, since everyone desires an end to sorrow 
and eternal joy, which is the nature of liberation. It is not that one only desires happiness 
derived from objects ( visaya-janya ); all desire everlasting happiness alone, which is moksa. 
So one is left with objection (b), that all are desirous of liberation ( mumuksu ), but this text is 
not efficacious. In this regard, we ask (VS 2.66): 

c) Is this text not a means of liberation, and thus not effective? 

d) Or is there a means other than this text, due to whose efficacy one does not engage 
with this text? 

e) Or is there no one with the eligibility for this text?” 

Niscaldas deals with (e) at length (VS 2.68-71), describing a person who is desirous of 
knowledge (jijnasu) and establishing that this text is efficacious for such a person. Of greater 
interest to us, in the context of the present discussion concerning his choice to write in the 
vernacular, is how Niscaldas addresses (c) and (d). Regarding (c), he states: “The Vedas 
establish that liberation occurs through knowledge. Knowledge takes place when the ears 
connect with the utterances of Vedanta (vedanta-vakya). Direct knowledge (aparoksa-jnana) 
takes places through the contact of the ears with the maha-vakyas (“great utterances”) while 
indirect knowledge results from contact with the subsidiary statements of Vedanta (avantara- 
vakya). 200 Vedanta here refers to the Upanisads. Although this text (VS) is different from the 
Upanisads, sentences in colloquial language with the same meaning are in this text, and, by 
listening to these, knowledge will occur’’'’ (VS 2.66, 36, emphasis mine). 


198 

The sat-sampatti, according to VS 1.9-13, 5-6 are 1) restraint of the mind from sense objects ( sama ), 2) restraint of the 
senses ( dama ), 3) the conviction that the teacher and the Vedas are true ( sraddha ), 4) the end of the mind’s distraction 
( samadhana ), 5) forsaking all acts along with means, objects, and women ( uparama ), 6) forbearance/tolerance ( titiksa) 

What follows is my abridged and edited rendering of Niscaldas’s writing, not a literal translation. 

200 With these comments, Niscaldas opposes Vidyaranya and others who hold that sravana , manana and nididhyasana all 
are required to gain aparoksa-jnana. See VS 1.21-23 for greater details. Niscaldas does not name Vidyaranya specifically, 
but refers to an ekadesl Pt. PTtambar further elaborates that an ekadesi is one who holds to a portion of the established 
Vedanta doctrine ( siddhanta ) but independently reads more into it. Pt. PItambar pointedly states that this refers to 
Vidyaranya and not Bhartrprapanca (Niscaldas 1917b, 13n42). For a brief overview of Bhartrprapanca vs. Sankara, see 
Malkovsky (2001, 103 -106). 
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Niscaldas also offers a response regarding objection (d), the argument that there are many 
other Sanskrit texts such as the Upanisads, Brahma-sutra, and commentaries that explain the 
unity of jiva and Brahman, and are hence means of liberation, having the same prerequisites 
(atlhikdra) as for the VS, thereby rendering VS superfluous. Niscaldas states: “Although this 
is true, for those whose intellect is not capable of understanding the content [of texts in 
Sanskrit], such seekers will not derive knowledge from these texts. For such persons of duller 
intellect ( manda-buddhi ), this text [in the vernacular] will be effective” (36). This statement 
very clearly states Niscaldas's intent to make liberation accessible to those unable to access 
Sanskrit texts. 

Niscaldas returns to the issue of the efficaciousness of vernacular languages in VS 3.99. 
We have already encountered the do ha, VS v. 3.10 (on page 80), where Niscaldas proclaims 
that one who knows Brahman is Brahman itself, and the utterances of such a person, be they 
in Sanskrit or the vernacular, remove the erroneous notions of duality. In his commentary, he 
elaborates: “It is not the rule that ‘knowledge does not occur without the Vedic statements ’ 
(emphasis mine). The knowledge of the causes of illnesses and their medicine recorded in the 
Ayurveda can also be gained from other Sanskrit texts, as well as from Farsi and vernacular 
texts. Similarly, the knowledge of the identity of Brahman and atma can also occur through 
vernacular texts. If knowledge could not occur without the Vedas, then the entire smrti 
[humanly conceived secondary scriptures], purana [sacred texts containing stories, legends, 
hymns and instructions of various deities, sages and kings] and itihasa texts [historical texts, 
including the Ramayana and MBh\ propounding the knowledge of Brahman would become 
futile. Hence it is established that knowledge can also occur through vernacular texts” (VS 
3.99, 59-60). Niscaldas is directly and plainly refuting those who hold that only the Sanskrit 
language can signify knowledge of Brahman. 

Despite being so bold and outspoken regarding the efficacy of the vernacular to effect 
liberation, Niscaldas provides a glimpse into how deep-seated the pro-Sanskrit tendencies 
were in the nineteenth century, even within himself. In VS 6, Niscaldas accepts drsti-srsti- 
vada, the theory that perception is creation. Prince Tarkadrsti (lit. “he whose perspective is 
argumentative”), one of the three princes in the broader VS frame story, and who is symbolic 
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of the lowest grade of spiritual seeker, 201 raises the objection that if existence ( samsara ) were 
like a dream, then there would be no beginning-less ignorance, and thus, all the means for the 
removal of ignorance would be futile. In response, Niscaldas narrates the tale of (fictional) 
King Agrdhadeva (lit. “lord without desire”) who has a dream wherein he sees himself as an 
outcaste ( candala ) trapped in an endless forest (VS 6.330-452, 203-83). In the dream, 
Agrdhadeva approaches a guru and requests the teacher to free him from the forest and from 
his outcaste status. Before commencing the narration of the dream-guru, Niscaldas remarks 
that the guru’s teachings to Agrdhadeva were in Sanskrit, which Niscaldas then presents in 
the vernacular (VS 6.333, 206)! Since this tale is Niscaldas’s creation, the guru could just as 
easily have directly instructed Agrdhadeva in the vernacular instead of Sanskrit. This would 
be even more justifiable, since in the dream Agrdhadeva is an outcaste who does not know 
Sanskrit. But the dominant mindset still prevails even for Niscaldas, that gurus instruct kings 
in Sanskrit (even one dreaming that he is an outcaste), and, even in vernacular tales, one must 
hold to that convention. 

In concluding the section that knowledge is the cause for liberation (VS 6.375-406, 233- 

50), having stated the essence (sara) of the Vedas that knowledge alone effects liberation, 

and not karma, Niscaldas provides a seemingly apologetic section (VS 6.401, 245-6) on the 

conventions (sampradaya) of the vernacular: 

laghu guru guru laghu hota hai, vrtti hetu uccara; 

ru hvai aru kithaura mem, ava kithaura vakara. (VS 6.401, 245-6 v. 1) 

For metrical purposes, a long vowel is pronounced short and vice versa, 

[The syllable] ru occurs in place of aru, and va in place of ava. 

samyogi ksa cha ru sa kha hota hai, 202 nahitn ta-varga nakara; 
bhasa mem r l hu nahun, aru talavya sakara. (VS 6.401, 246 v. 2) 

ksa occurs as cha and sa as kha, the retroflex consonants [including] na do not occur, 
In the vernacular, r and / do not occur, nor the palatal sa. 


See n. 580 on p. 314 for an explanation of the three types of spiritual seekers. 

202 The first pada of this line seems corrupt. Niscaldas (1917,246) has: samyogau ksa na ka para kha na. Niscaldas (1967, 
330) has: samyogo ksa na ka para kha na. To be metrically consistent with the prior verse, I have followed a slightly 
modified version of the pada given Niscaldas (1994, 280): samyogi ksa cha ru sa kha na. All three versions are metrically 
problematic, hi fact, neither verse follows the standard 6+4+3, 6+4+1 doha arrangement; instead we have 4+4+3, 5+3; 
8,5+3.1 also assume that vrtti in the first verse is pronounced as three syllables, viriti, metri causa. 
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Niscaldas appears to be addressing potential criticism from mimamsakas when he states in 
the commentary that “so many letters do not occur in the vernacular; were they to be used, 
the learned (kavi) would say they were improper (asuddha) ” (VS 6.401, 246). 

4.2 Niscaldas vis-a-vis Pollock’s Theories of Vernacularization 

Pollock believes that “breaks in cultural communication” began to take effect during 
1000-1500 (1998, 45). According to his findings, the dates for the start of vernacularization 
in various languages are as follows: Kannada, ninth-tenth century; Tamil, 1000-1200; 
Sinhala, ca. 1250; Gujarati, by the end of the twelfth century; Assamese, by the fourteenth 
century; Oriya and Malayalam, by the fifteenth century (49-54). It is instructive to compare 
these dates with what is known regarding the creation of independent Advaita Vedanta 
literature in the vernacular in Table 2 below. 203 

It is interesting to note that Pollock does not consider Hindi in this context. Elsewhere, he 
notes a Braj prose “work in metaphysics,” Siddhantabodha by Jasvant Simha, the king of 
Jodhpur, dating to ca. 1650 CE (2001b, 26n39). However, its content is far too sparse to be 
considered a significant independent philosophical work. 204 Fortunately, we have 
McGregor’s survey, Hindi Literature from its Beginnings to the Nineteenth Century (1984), 
according to which the Hindi literature tradition begins between 1200-1450. All works 
connected with Vedanta that are listed by McGregor are either translations of Sanskrit texts, 
for example, the Braj translation of the Prabodhacandrodaya in 1544 (103), 205 or works in 
verse with Vedantic viewpoints, such as DadupanthI Sundardas’s Jhanasamudra (1653), 
Aksar-Ananya’s (b. 1653) “eclectic adaptation of Vedanta”, Gokulprasad Brij’s Sok-vinas 
(1877) “on Vedanta topics and the frailty of the world” expressed through “a father’s 
bereavement and the consolation of faith” (137, 142, 202). We find no mention of Niscaldas 


203 _ 

Dates for earliest independent Advaita Vedanta literature in languages other than Hindi are from the section “Advaita in 
Vernaculars” in Balasubramanian (2000, 443-665). The authors for the sections on each language considered take into 
account both metrical and non-metrical works that are not translations of pre-existing works. 

204 The Siddhantabodha (Simha 1972) is a discourse between teacher and student on Brahman from an Advaita standpoint. 
The printed version is 19 pages and concludes with a two-page, 12-verse metrical summary. If one subtracts the footnotes 
providing the critical apparatus, the actual body of the discourse is barely nine pages (including the metrical summary). This 
gives one a clear indication of the depth at which matters are expounded in this work, particularly when compared with 
typical Advaita works, whether metrical or in prose. 

Prabodhacandrodaya is a theistic Vaishnava Vedanta allegorical drama by Krsnamisra, eleventh century. 
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in this volume. 206 If we consider these metrical works to be Advaita literature, then the 
earliest date for Hindi would be the mid-seventeenth century, but according to Shrivastava 
(2000), other Hindi works on Advaita, prior to Niscaldas’s, have been in the sant tradition 
and are mostly devotional poems, even if they deal with nirguna (attribute-less) Brahman. 
Quite clearly, although Niscaldas is not the first to compose works in the vernacular, 207 he is 
the first author to write an Advaita Vedanta prakarana-grantha (independent treatise) in 
Hindi, be it verse or prose, whose philosophical rigor is comparable to those in Sanskrit. In 
doing so, Niscaldas was possibly influenced by the DadupanthI tradition of making their 
works widely accessible to the average person. 



Start of 

Vernacularization 20S 

Earliest Known 
Vernacular 
Independent Advaita 
Literature 

Time Lag 
(centuries) 

Kannada 

9 m -10 m c. 

15 m c. 

5-6 

Tamil 

1 l tn -12 tn c. 

late 14 tn -early 15 m c. 

2-4 

Telugu 

ll m c. 209 

15 c. 

4 

Sinhala 

ca. 1250 

no data 

- 

Gujarati 

by end of 12 m c. 

17 m c. 

5 

Assamese 

by the 14 m c. 

no data 

- 

Malayalam 

by the 15 w c. 

19 w c. 

4 

Oriya 

by the 15 m c. 

no data 

- 

Marathi 

1 l m -12 m c. 210 

12 w c. 

0-1 

Hindi 

1200-1450 211 

19 w c. 

4.5-7 


Table 2: Vernacularization vs. Independent Advaita Literature 


There is an average time lag of four or five centuries between the start of literary 
vernacularization and the appearance of independent Advaita texts in the vernacular. 212 
Halbfass writes that in Indian thought, “the present lags the past” and that there is a 


206 McGregor’s earlier survey in the same series, Hindi literature of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (1974) also 
has no mention of Niscaldas, nor for that matter, of any philosophical literature. 

Among the Dadupanthis, others, most notably the founder Dadu Dayal (sixteenth c.) and Sundardas (seventeenth c.) also 
composed vernacular philosophical/metaphysical works. We have also seen earlier, in connection with VS v. 1.8, mention, 
by Niscaldas himself, of vernacular works by Manohardas and Manakbodh, (on p. 77). Shrivastava also includes Kabir 
(1398-1448), Nanak (1469-1539), Ravidas (fifteenth c.), Tulsidas (1532-1623) and others in the sant category (2000, 590). 

208 Unless specifically mentioned, the dates are from Pollock (49-54). 

209 Rao (2003, 390-93). 

210 According to Tulpule (1979, 313-15). 

211 McGregor (1984, 10-12). Also McGregor (2003, 912-15). 

212 

Marathi philosophical literature appears to be the one exception to this pattern, as the earliest Marathi literature itself is 
philosophical in nature: the Viveka-darpana, “a philosophical treatise written in rhythmic prose and narrating the theory and 
practice of yoga as propounded by the Nathas” (Tulpule 1979, 314). 
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“tendency to dispense with all claims to new discoveries and ideas and to project all insights 
back into the basic texts and into the most ancient past” (1988b, 364). I suggest instead that 
the lag in the case of vernacular Advaita texts has to do with the nature of the body of 
literature here, i.e., philosophical texts. Until the creation of works in the vernacular, these 
philosophical texts were exclusively in Sanskrit, and it is unthinkable to advance a serious 
study of this material without knowledge of Sanskrit, since “understanding anything later, ... 
always presupposes understanding everything earlier” (Pollock 2001b, 3). As Pollock 
suggests, the fact that some intellectuals in the seventeenth century “began to identify 
themselves or their opponents as navya or ‘new’ scholars ... appears to signify not just a 
different relationship with the past but a different way of thinking. ... [A] new conception of 
the development of knowledge itself had come into being” (2001b, 5-7). Earlier, “all 
intellectual generations, disembedded from any spatio-temporal framework, were thought of 
as coexistent: the past was a very present conversation partner. ... a superior partner, the 
master who made the primary statements in a discussion upon which later participants could 
only comment. In the face of the grandeur of the past, intellectuals typically assumed an 
attitude of inferiority”. By the seventeenth century, however, there was a shift in thinking 
such that “‘new’ has ceased to connote ‘worse’, and instead effectively serves to signify the 
furthest point of advancement in a discourse” (7). 

Pollock suggests that in the seventeenth century, “historicist periodisation [sic, this article 
uses British spelling conventions] for the first time becomes the very modality of 
understanding how knowledge is to be organized, and, more important, how new knowledge 
can actually be produced” (10). “The production of independent treatises ( prakarana- 
grantha ) and of works that directly comment on sutra texts while summarising the entire 
earlier history of interpretation,” and “the concomitant decrease in ever more deeply nested 
commentaries on canonical works that had been a hallmark of the earlier schoolmen [sic]" 
signals an appearance of this new historicist perspective that had not been present earlier. 
What is apparent in such independent treatises is an utterly new “modality of understanding 
how knowledge is to be organised, and ... how new knowledge can actually be produced” 
(10). 

While the shift to the vernacular language might have been slower in the case of 
philosophical literature, other shifts that marked this “new intellectual” in Pollock’s 
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comments, such as development of a philological and text-critical approach, occurred earlier. 
In the case of Nyaya commentarial literature in Sanskrit, Karin Preisendanz observes this 
taking place as early as the fifteenth century (2005, 70-72, 80-81). These fifteenth-century 
Sanskrit Naiyayikas were precursors to those that made their way into the vernacular as 
“focused independent treatises ... unburdened or unimpeded by the task of Sutra exegesis 
and apologetics,” concerned with a “historicist search for originality and authenticity” and 
“cultural self-assertion and legitimization” (2005, 85-86). 

I suggest that in the area of philosophical literature, these new modalities of 
understanding and structuring knowledge were first perfected in Sanskrit before the final 
shift took place for the production of texts in the vernacular. Owing to the already large 
volume of Sanskrit philosophical literature and its continued production, it was going to take 
some time to structure these writings in the new ways that reflected an awareness of a 
historicist periodization. This may explain the time lag of a few centuries as evident in Table 
2 above. And it is this time lag that may account for the fact that, during the seventeenth 
century, “many domains of systematic thought-logic-epistemology-ontology (nyaya), text- 
hermeneutics (mlmamsa), moral philosophy (dhannasdstra)-had been wholly impervious to 
vernacular penetration” (Pollock 2001b, 26). It may also explain the “continuing vitality of 
[Sanskrit in] the tradition of logic, for example, where a work l ik e Visvanatha 
Tarkapancanana's Siddhanta-muktavalT (Compendium of Principles) from the mid¬ 
seventeenth century could undertake to reorganize received wisdom (though not overturn it) 
and quickly find a place in the philosophical syllabus 213 over much of the Indian 
subcontinent. The distribution of scholarly works demonstrates unequivocally that even up to 
the early eighteenth century, in the disciplines where Sanskrit intellectuals continued to 
maintain control, old networks of vast circulation and readership were as yet intact” (Pollock 
2001a, 413). In the case of Niscaldas’s vernacular VP in the nineteenth century, the 
awareness of the historicist periodization of Nyaya and Advaita thought greatly influences 
the structuring of his arguments. Thus, in the seventeenth century, new “knowledge 
production” within philosophical literature continues to take place in Sanskrit, and, in the 

The Siddhanta-muktavah is Visvanatha Pancanana’s auto-commentary on the Bhasa-pariccheda or Karikavali, 
comprising 166 stanzas, and is considered an elementary textbook on the terms of logic (nyaya) of the Navadvlpa school. 
These “were known by heart by thousands of pandits” (Matilal 1977b, 110). It is part of the traditional elementary 
curriculum of study for Nyaya to this day (Visvanatha 1940, iii). 
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nineteenth century, Niscaldas may have been the first to carry this new modality into the 
vernacular. Both VS and VP are independent treatises that reorganize vast swaths of Advaita 
thought, and in doing so seem to bring out a freshness and relevance of the subject that was 
in danger of being suffocated by the centuries of commentarial argumentation and counter- 
refutation carried out in Sanskrit. 

However, there are limits to the innovation carried out. Pollock suggests that “[the] new 
historicity and the awareness it seems to imply of the possibility of new truths are clearly in 
evidence, but remain securely anchored in a very old practice of thought, on an invariant set 
of questions” and that these questions remained “without exception, questions inherited from 
tradition” (2001b, 14, 16). He sees this as indicative of “a serious tension in a newness that 
could not achieve innovation: a newness of the intellect constrained by an oldness of the 
will” (2001b, 19). The primary question that Niscaldas is addressing in VP - “what is a vrtti 
and what is its role in knowing Brahman?” - is certainly inherited from the Advaita tradition. 
However, answering that question and remaining consistent with the tradition leaves little 
room for innovation. The originality comes, as Pollock himself suggests, in the organization 
of prior knowledge, and, in this process, the sorting out and comparison of various prior 
standpoints results in the presentation of what Niscaldas holds as valid and consistent with 
Advaita doctrine, and the refutation of other conflicting views where relevant. And although 
this activity might not count as the production of “new” knowledge, per se, it helps produce 
greater clarity in the understanding of existing knowledge, thus contributing to the high 
regard of VP. 

Were there larger motives behind Niscaldas’s decision to compose works exclusively in 
the vernacular, namely, those of “culture and power outside of a national narrative ,” as 
Pollock suggests (1998, 65)? 214 Both Vasudha Dalmia, with her study of Bharatendu 
Hariscandra in Benares (1997), and Brian Hatcher, in his study of Bengali pandits (2005), 
posit that vernacularity is closely linked with colonization and nationalization. Pollock 
believes that it is not necessarily so, even though he is aware that “no unified theory may 
account for the manifold relations to the social and political domains in which this 
transformation took place” (1998, 69). Based on my reading of the limited historical data 


214 


Emphasis mine. 
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available regarding Niscaldas, there appear to be no colonizing and nationalizing factors in 
his decision to write in the vernacular. His patron, Raja Ramsimha is closely connected to, 
and even supported by colonial power but at the same time is an old-fashioned traditionalist 
who considers himself to be a patron of the intellectuals and a lover of Sanskrit culture (as 
we learned in section 2.11). Nevertheless, cultural and power issues are certainly at play, as 
can be seen from the caste (jati) discrimination that Niscaldas is said to have encountered as 
a student, as well as from Raja Ramsimha’s patronage for his production of VP, since he 
wished for a text, even if in the vernacular, that could hold its own among the learned pandits 
in his court. 

According to Pollock, “Sanskrit intellectuals never directly con fr onted colonialism, 
whether as a political or an epistemological order; virtually without exception they simply 
ignored it” (2001b, 31). But Dalmia and Hatcher’s accounts certainly contradict this 
assertion. They provide many significant examples of pandits trying to work either with or 
against the colonizing forces or attempting to manipulate these forces for self-serving 
purposes, albeit with very short-sighted perspectives. During Niscaldas’s time, there were 
certainly colonizing and nationalizing forces at play in other parts of the country, yet even if 
these were occurring in Niscaldas’s region, it is highly unlikely that Niscaldas, as a 
DadupanthT and a Vedantin, would have done anything about them. I am reminded of an 
anecdote about Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950), a Vedantin who was familiar with 
Niscaldas’s VS. When asked to aid India’s independence struggle, Ramana is said to have 
responded, “If you see a fire on the cinema screen, do you rush to put it out with water? This 
struggle for independence is like a fire on the movie screen.” 215 This anecdotal stance of 
Ramana’s is corroborated by Ramana’s answer to the question “Should I try to help the 
suffering in the world?” Ramana replies, “The Power that created you created the world as 
well. If God created the world it is His business to look after it, not yours” (Osborne 1971, 
87). 216 A Vedantin would say that such a stance constitutes “ignoring” colonialism (in 
Pollock’s terms) only from the conventional ( vyavaharika ) standpoint. When one has 


As narrated by Swarm Satsvarupananda Sarasvati in a public Vedanta discourse, ca. 1986, in Pune. A similar analogy of 
fire on a cinema screen is also present in Ramana’s Talk 316, without any reference to the independence movement 
(Maharshi 2006, 290) 

216 Osborne clarifies farther that Ramana did not condone “callousness to human suffering. ... What was forbidden was only 
the self-importance in trying to act the part of providence” (87). 
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realized one’s identity with Brahman, then from that ultimate ( paramarthika ) standpoint, 
Ramana Maharshi’s response is perfectly consistent. Niscaldas also, as noted earlier, 217 
uncompromisingly identifies with the ultimate standpoint: he proclaims in VS v. 3.10 that “a 
knower of Brahman is Brahman incarnate, and his speech is the Veda.” 

Vernacularization of knowledge also has an effect on its distribution. Both Ulrike Stark 
and Vasudha Dalmia point out that “widely disseminated printed texts contributed 
substantially to the ‘democratization of religious knowledge’ in the modern vernacular.” 218 
Thus, one measure of the influence of a text in Vedanta is the secondary literature that stems 
from it. For the VS, we have Pandit Pltambar’s tippanl (gloss), written in 1917. Pltambar also 
wrote an abridgment of VP, called VrttiratnavalT, published in the same volume. 219 In similar 
vein are the Vedanta-pradTpika by Laksananda, an abridgement of the VS (Simha 1981, 92), 
a Marathi commentary by ‘Sakhare’ Kisan Maharaj (Kapil 2005, 247), as well as the 
translations into numerous languages. The Hindi VS has been available in various versions 
since at least 1917, if not earlier (Kapil 2005, 245). 220 A Khemraj Srlkrsnadas (KS) edition 
has been available since at least 1906. 221 It is regularly studied by Advaita Vedantin monks 
in Benares, Rishikesh and Haridwar and has even been translated into Sanskrit (Niscaldas 
1964). The VP too has been in print continuously since 1899, published virtually unchanged 
by Khemraj Srlkrsnadas and the Venkatesvar Steam Press in Mumbai. It is the only version 
readily available, in a form that has remained virtually unchanged for at least 50 years even 
though it is plagued by many typographical errors, and other incongruities. 222 Atmanand 


217 

In this chapter, on page 79. 

218 Stark (2004, 266), quoting Dalmia (1997, 225). 

219 _ 

VS with Vrttiratnavali has been reprinted multiple times and is cited here as Niscaldas (1917). 

220 " — — 

The 1917 edition by Brajballabh Hariprasad (Niscaldas 1917a) was the fifth edition (pamcamavrtti) 

2 The 1917 Gurgaon edition (Niscaldas 1917a), as well as the 2005 KS edition of VS (Niscaldas 1917b), both interestingly 
carry a picture of one SarTf Salemahammad (the name is given both as “salemahammad” and “sale mahammad” on facing 
pages) and on the facing page a declaration that “we have received all the rights including registry to this book from Sarlf 
Sale Mahammad’s sons Daud Bhal and Alladlnbhal.” [is pustak-ko sarlf sale mahammad inhlm-ke putra daud bhal aur 
alladln-bhal inkepas se sab rajistan-hak-sahit le liya hai.\. There is also the further declaration: “This edition has been 
printed based on the edition publicized by the well-known Sale Mahammad - Yah avrtti sujha sale-mahammad-kl prasiddha 
kl hul avrtti parse chapl hai." These references persist in the 2005 KS edition. The presence of these preserved references, 
virtually unchanged since 1917, to a clearly Muslim man by publishers of Hindu texts is very intriguing. Could he have been 
a publisher from some other part of the country? Sarlf Sale[h] Muhammad’s picture is also preserved in the 1917 
Brajballabh Hariprasad edition from Bombay (Niscaldas 1917a) with similar text in the inside title page regarding transfer 
of rights from his sons. On the title page, the publisher states that “all rights have been retained by registry of this book 
according to the 25 th rule of the [Vikram Samvat] year 1967 (1910 CE).” [[v]i.sa.l967 ke 25 vem kayade anusdryah gramth 

prakdt-karttd nai rejistar karike sarva hak svadhln rakhe haim.\ 

222 

“ Muni (1969, 53): asuddhiyomka to koi par hi nahlm... A detailed discussion of the nature of errors found in the various 
versions is provided (54-55). Also see Appendix 2, p. 411. 
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Muni undertook a painstaking edit of the text in 1969 without the benefit of any handwritten 
manuscripts, and his edition, though superior, was probably published in a small run and has 
been out of print for nearly 40 years. (See Appendices 2 and 3). One can only conjecture as 
to the impact on the VP’s renown had this version been more widely published and 
distributed. Conversely, the YP has virtually dropped out of sight. 223 Meanwhile, the high 
regard of the VS and VP confirms Pollock’s observation that “vernacular writings themselves 
became new scriptures (1998, 63)” and fits in well with Niscaldas’s own stance on scripture, 
which we shall examine in section 10.10. Ironically, Pollock suggests that this “age of 
vernacularity” is coming to a close and “an epoch of ‘postliteracy’ has begun where national 
languages take on the status of dead languages” (1998, 69-70). While studying VP in 
Rishikesh in 2006,1 encountered passages whose Bangru/Haryanvl dialect stumped even the 
swami with whom I was studying. 

4.3 Niscaldas on Caste (Jdti) 

If indeed Niscaldas's experience of caste discrimination was a significant factor in his 
decision to write in the vernacular, it will be helpful to explore what he has to say on the 
matter of caste. In the final chapter of CP (8.110, 412), Niscaldas expresses his opinions in 
no uncertain terms: “If, due to residual traces ( samskara ) from prior lives, even persons of 
the lowest caste get the desire to know [Brahman] (jijnasa ), then by hearing spiritual 
discourse they too will get knowledge [of Brahman] and will get liberated through the 
cessation of ignorance and also of its effects. Like the gods and demons, all humans have the 
right to knowledge of [the highest] truth [i.e., Brahman].” 224 This passage occurs at the 
conclusion of a section considering the eligibility of ksatriyas and vaisyas for renunciation 
(.sannyasa ), and whether only renunciates are qualified for listening ( sravana ) to Vedanta 
(VP 8.100-110, 407-12). Niscaldas presents various opinions before arriving at his 
pronouncement. For example, he presents the view of some (unnamed) author that sudras are 
ineligible for sravana (VP 8.108, 411) because as per Manu-smrti 4.80a, “na siidrdya matirn 
dadyat, sudras should not be given knowledge,” followed by that of another (unnamed) 

The most recent edition of YP dates to 1959 in Kapil (2005, 247). 

janmantara samskara tai antyajadikan ku bhijijnasa hoy jave to pauruseya vacana tai tinko bhi jhana hoy ke karya 
sahita avidya Id nivrttirupa moksa hovai haim. yate deva asuran ki naTsakala manusyan ku tattvajndna ka adhikara hai. 
Also Simlia (1981, 4). See VP 8.102-9, 408-412 for other opinions on jatis and their adhikara for sannyasa and brahma- 
sravana considered and refuted. The text of VP 8.109-10 is considered in entirety in Appendix 2. 
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author (VP 8.109) that, although sudras are ineligible for listening to the Vedas since they are 
not enjoined to have the sacred-thread ceremony ( upanayana ), they are eligible for listening 
to itihasa and puranas, etc., because it is said, “ sravayec caturo varnan, all four castes 
(varna) ought to be taught \MBh Santi-parvan 12.314.45c]. ” 225 He resolves the conflict as 
follows: all good karma is useful for knowledge, and even sudras are eligible to perform 
good karma. By performing good karma, they purify their antah-karana and thereby can 
attain knowledge. In support of this view, he cites Sankara: “The eligibility for studying 
Vedas is only after the upanayana, but although a sudra is ineligible for study of the Vedas 
due to lack of the upanayana, if one should arrive at knowledge through listening to the 
puranas and the like, at the very instant of knowing, the sudra too can attain liberation 
without any obstacles.” 226 

This is a loose and selective paraphrase by Niscaldas; the section in the BS where this 
occurs, BS 1.3.34-38 ( adhikarana 9) is even titled “The ineligibility of the sudra 
(apasudrddhikaranam 22r )!” Sankara does not appear to be consistent in his statements about 
sudras. He states, “the sudra is ineligible, because he has not studied the Vedas. ... He cannot 
study the Vedas, since the study requires upanayana, and only the three [higher] castes are 
eligible for that” (BS SBh 1.3.34). 228 However, he also concedes that “It is not possible to 
withhold the attainment of the result [of knowledge, i.e., liberation] from those in whom 
knowledge arises as a result of [positive] tendencies (samskdra) developed in past lives, such 
as for Vidura, Dharmavyadha 229 and others, because the smrti texts do state the eligibility of 
all four castes (varna) to study the itihasa and puranas [in MBh Santi-parvan 12.314.45c, 230 


225 

More on the full context of this verse when I look at the MBh in section 4.5 (on page 103). 

2 " 6 upanayana-purvak veda ka adhyayan kahya hai; au sudrakum upanayana ke abhava taimyadyapi veda maim adhikara 
na/nm. tathapi puranadik sravana taim sudra kum bhijhan hoy javai tau jhan-samakal hi sudra ka bhipratibadha-rahita 
moksa hovai hai. 

227 " ' 

The translation I provide for apa-sudra reflects the negating aspect of the apa- prefix and also Sankara’s overall tone on 
this matter. Gambhirananda titles this section “pseudo-sudra” (Sankaracarya, Badarayana, and Gambhirananda 1965, 229), 
while Vajpeyi takes a more neutral stance with “subsection about making an exception of the sudra” (2011, 339). 

2 " 8 na sudrasyadhikarah, vedadhyayanabhavat. ... naca siidrasya vedadhyayanam asti. upanayana-purvakatvad 
vedadhyayanasya. upanayanasya ca varnatrayavisayatvdt. 

Dharmavyadha, “the righteous butcher/fowler,” is the central character of the Vyadha-gita, MBh 3.197-202. Though a 
butcher and thus of low caste, he is enlightened, and he instructs the brahman who seeks him out. The narrative is 
summarized in Kinsley (1993, 159) and by Agarwal (2002). The entire narrative is translated by van Buitenen (1975, 614- 

20 ). 

230 

Also see the detailed discussion on the full context of MBh 12.314.45 to follow (on page 18). 
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cited earlier]” ( BS SBh 1.3.38). 231 However, Sankara concludes the section (adhikarana) with 
the statement “It is established ( sthitam ) that sudras do not have the eligibility to Vedic 
knowledge,” 232 while only a few sentences earlier 233 he has cited or alluded to choice 
selections from the dharmasastras such as “should [a sudra] happen to hear the Vedas, [the 
expiation consists of] filling his ears with lead and lac [i.e., shellac or sealing wax]. If he 
should utter [the Vedas], his tongue should be cut. If he should commit it to memory, his 
body should be chopped to pieces,” 234 “a sudra is indeed a walking crematorium; therefore, 
one should not study in the vicinity of a sudra.” 235 Setting aside briefly the internal 
contradiction 236 between Sankara’s dominant stance on sudras in this BS adhikarana and his 
concessive statement (I will shortly return to this, in section 4.4 below), it is quite evident 
that Niscaldas considers sudras to be as eligible for liberation as the three other castes, even 
though he conforms with tradition in agreeing that the knowledge in their case will occur 
through non-Vedic texts, to which class his vernacular writings also belong. As Ananya 
Vajpeyi puts it, “[t]he sudra, mostly shut out altogether, is, at best, the designated 
eavesdropper” (2010, 159). Here we have Niscaldas trying to modify the situation, at least as 
regards their access to knowledge of liberation. 

In the conclusion of the section regarding who is eligible for Brahman-realization ( tattva - 
jhana ), VP 8.110-11, 412-3, Niscaldas writes: “Only humans have the ability ( samarthya ) for 
Brahman-realization; only a body without a self can be considered ineligible for knowledge. 
Brahman-realization is attained only by a body in which the Divine Properties ( daivT-- 
sampada ) 237 are in residence. All beings have compassion (day a ); it is only possible for 
brahmans to have forbearance (ksama ), truth ( satya ), honesty/uprightness ( arjava ), and 


231 i ii ~~ 'ii 

yesam punahpurva-krta-sainskara-vasad vidura-dharmavyadha-prabhrtinam jnanotpattis tesdrn na sakyatephala- 
prdptih pratiseddhum, jndnasyaikdntika-phalatvat. “srdvayec caturo varnan ’’ iti cetihasa-puranadhigame 
caturvarnyasyddhikara smaranat. 

232 ‘ 1 r 

veda-pun’akas tu nasty adhikarah sudranam iti sthitam. 

233 Still in BSSBh 1.3.38. 

athasya vedam upasrnvatas trapu-jatubhyam srotra-pratipuranam. udaharane jihvacchedo. dharane sanra-bhedah. 

Gau. Dh. Su. 12.4-6 

pady u ha va etac chmasanamyac chudras tasmac chudra-samipe nadhyetavyam. Va. Dh. Su 18.11-12 [as occurs in 
Sankaracarya (1965, 233n53). Var. replaces pady u ha with eke (Fiihrer 1914?, 54)] 

236 Appayya DTksita (1520-1593), in the third chapter of his SLS, suggests that the apasudradhikaranam merely indicates the 
ineligibility of the sudra for saguna contemplation of Brahman, but cannot possibly make the sudra ineligible for the means 
to know nirguna Brahman, since the desire for that topic of knowledge is prompted by its attractiveness, nirguna-vidyayam 
sudrasyapi visaya-saundarya-prayuktasyarthitvasya niseddhum asakyatx’dd. But since the sudra cannot study the Vedas, 
according to the SLS he only has recourse to studying the itihasa and puranas, and to performing karma that will lead to 
birth in another body of a higher caste, and thereby to liberation (DTksita, Tirtha, and Sastrl 1890, 90). 

237 

For an enumeration of the Divine Properties (daivi-sampada) per BhG 16.1-3, see n. 572, p. 295. 
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contentment ( santosa ), etc. Since ksatriyas possess the quality of being active (pravrtti- 
dharma ) for the sake of protecting their subjects ( praja ), they have fewer Divine Properties 
than brahmans. However, since their violence towards wicked beings for the protection of the 
subjects arises from a sense of duty, it is actually non-violence, and, as a result, it is not 
impossible for a ksatriya to have the Divine Properties. Vaisyas perform even more physical 
activity such as agriculture and trade, and it is not possible for them to have occasion for 
contemplation of atma. Nevertheless, many fortunate vaisyas succeed ( nirvaha ) in activities 
without physical functioning and thereby can gain the Divine Properties. Some teachers hold 
the view that ksatriyas and vaisyas are eligible for renunciation, and consider the Divine 
Properties easily attainable by them as well. Although it is hard for sudras and the lowest 
caste ( antya-jati ) to attain the Divine Properties, the results of action are of infinite kinds. 
Therefore, if they too should acquire the Divine Properties due to actions of prior lives, then 
a sudra, by listening to the puranas and such, and the lowest caste, by listening to vernacular 
commentaries ( bhasa-prabandha ) and the like, can also attain liberation without obstruction 
by means of devotion to God, and thereby attain Brahman-realization. Thus, humans alone 
[as opposed to gods and demons] are eligible for devotion to God and Brahman-realization - 
this is the conclusion ( nirdhara ) of all scripture ( sastra ).” 

In VS 2.83, Niscaldas states that caste as a property does not reside in the atma and the 
subtle body ( suksma-sarlra ) but only in the gross body ( sthula-sanra ). The caste (jdti) of the 
gross body is mistakenly attributed to the atma, just like a snake is superimposed (adhydsa) 
on a rope. In fact, atma and caste are very dissimilar: atma is pervasive, caste is limited; atma 
is internal (pratyak) and caste is external ( parak ); atma is the subject ( visayi) while caste is 
the object ( visaya ) (47). Here, Niscaldas is being very inclusive in stating that all humans are 
eligible for Brahman-realization, and claiming that all sastras teach this. Identifying with 
one’s caste is a case of mistaken identity because, from the Advaita standpoint, caste is a 
delusion and is not real. But curiously, in the VS, Niscaldas appears to accept implicitly the 
restrictions imposed on sudras and lower castes, namely that they are not pennitted to read or 
study the Vedas but can only listen to the smrti texts such as the itihasa, purdnas and 
vernacular texts. This suggests that at least one motive for composing his works in the 
vernacular was to make them accessible to the widest audience, particularly those members 
who have no recourse to Sanskrit. 
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4.4 More on Sankara and Caste: The Case of the Mamsa-pahcakam 

How does one reconcile the contradiction between Sankara’s hardline stance against 
sudras as seen earlier in his BS SBh on Adhikarana 1.3.9 with his concessive statement 
granting sudras the eligibility to gain Brahman-knowledge through study of itihasa and 
purdnasl Sankara’s commentary on the BS is considered his magnum opus and it is believed 
that this work was addressed to the Mimdmsaka orthodoxy. Hence, he is “very careful not to 
depart from tradition (Ingalls 1954, 295)” and to “suppress his originality by attempting to 
prove that his ideas are those of Badarayana and the Upanisads” (Eliot 1921, 2:312). 
“Although Sankara understood his teaching to be accessible to all castes, for sociohistorical 
and/or strategical [sz'c] reasons, in practice, he may have taught mainly to brahmans, who 
were probably the most qualified to understand the subtle argumentation of his revival, the 
most concerned about it, and the most competent to spread it throughout society once 
converted to his doctrine” (Marcaurelle 2000, 39). 238 His vehemence against sudras would 
thus be in keeping with the times, and it is altogether more remarkable that Sankara saw fit to 
include mention of any possibility of sudras attaining liberation. 239 Given the weighty burden 
of tradition borne by commentaries on the prasthana-trayT, 240 it is much harder to determine 
from these works what Sankara’s position on any given issue really was. 

Sankara’s Upadesa-sahasn is “the only independent, non-commentary work that can be 
safely ascribed to him” (Sankaracarya 2006, l:xi). One would hope to gain a clearer 
assessment of Sankara’s position regarding sudras from this text. In a passage describing the 
qualifications of a seeker ( mumuksu ), he states: “The means to final release is knowledge [of 
Brahman]. It should be repeatedly related to the pupil until it is firmly grasped, if he is ... a 
brahman who is pure ..., if his caste, profession, behavior, knowledge [of the Veda], family 


238 Others have also made similar observations to explain Sankara’s position regarding the ineligibility of sudras for 
studying the Vedas: “It must also be remembered that in commenting on the classical texts Sankara is necessarily bound by 
their plain views and the Smrtis by his time clearly expressed discriminatory views as far as the rights of the Sudras to Vedic 
study and ritual were concerned” (Pande 1994, 249). Also, “[Sankara and Ramanuja] reflect the circumstances of their own 
times, and they ought not be condemned as discriminatory from the vantage point of our times ... We should bear in mind 
that equality, whether in Sankara's time, or now, is subject to restriction, though in each age we define the restrictions 
differently, based upon our current moral presuppositions” (Comans 2000, 317). 

239 

Rambachan, however, rightly considers such explanations “mild” and points out that it is “a matter of concern that the 
greatest historical exponent of this teaching remained untroubled by social inequality, a contradiction that is still not 
uncommon” (2006, 28). 

240 According to Upadhyaya, the conventional meaning of prasthana is ‘going’ ( gamana ), but in this context, it means the 
path ( marga ), by which one may approach Brahman. The three-fold way comprises of 1) sutra, i.e., BS; 2) sruti, i.e., 
Upanisads; and 3) smrti, i.e., BhG (1950, 126). 
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have been examined.” 241 These are the only two of the seven requirements enumerated that 
have to do with caste. 242 Thus this text, too, shows Sankara’s conservatism, and excludes the 
sudra (and other non-brahmans) from the knowledge of Brahman. 243 

Belvalkar suggests “some minor short works ... if admitted as genuine, reveal to us the 

real psychology of Sankara the man more correctly than some of the Acarya’s longer and 

more erudite works” (1929, 217). Fortunately, we have just such a work, a short stotra 

(hymn), Mamsa-pancakam ( MP ) “Five Verses of Wisdom,” and we have evidence that 

Niscaldas also was familiar with this work. This stotra is held to have been spontaneously 

uttered by Sankara in response to a particular event. In the words of T. M. P. Mahadevan: 

“One day, in Varanasi, the Acarya was walking towards the sacred river Ganga, accompanied 

by his disciples. At a distance he espied an untouchable coming towards him, followed by 

four ferocious dogs. Addressing the untouchable, the Acarya said, ‘Go away; go away!’ ” 

(Sankaracarya and Mahadevan 1967, 1). The untouchable’s reply was in two verses: 

annamaydd-annamayam athava caitanyam eva caitanyat, 
yativara durlkartum vanchasi kim bruhi gaccha gaccheti. 

Tell me, O best of ascetics, by saying “go away, go away,” 
what do you wish to distance? 

Is it a body made from grains, from [another] body made from grains, or 
consciousness from consciousness? 

pratyag-vastuni nistaranga-sahajdnanddvabodhdmbudhau 
vipro ’yam svapaco ’yam ityapi mahan ko ’yam vibheda-bhramah. 
kim gangambuni bimbite ’mbaramanau canclala-vTthTpayah 
pure va ’ntaram asti kancana-ghatT-mrt-kumbhayor va ’mbare. 

In the inner essence that is the still ocean of natural happiness, 

What is this grand delusion of difference: “this one is a brahman,” 

“this one, an eater of dog-meat”? 

Is there any difference in the sun’s reflection, be it in the waters of the Ganges or 


Upadesa-sahasn 2.1.2: “ tad idarn moksa-sadhanam jnanam. ... sucaye brahmanaya ... bruyatpunahpunaryavad 
grahanam drdhT-bhavati ” (Sankaracarya 2006, 1:191, 2:211). 

24 ‘ The other five qualifications are that the pupil must have: 1) dispassion towards everything other than knowledge; 2) 
abandoned the desires for sons, wealth, etc., and become an ascetic; 3) tranquility, self-control, etc.; 4) the qualities required 
of a student by scripture; and. 5) he must approach the teacher in the prescribed manner (Sankaracarya 2006, 2:90). 

However, in Upadesa-sahasn 1.5.1, Sankara makes a passing reference to the MBh 14.54 episode of the sage Uttanka 
(var. Udanka), where the sage has been granted a boon by Krsna that he will receive water whenever he thinks of Krsna. 
Travelling throught the desert and thirsty, Uttanka draws upon this boon, but does not accept water offered in the form of 
urine by Indra who is in the guise of a candala hunter (Sankaracarya 2006, 1:79, 2:114-5nl). Krsna goes on to explain that 
he and Indra were testing Uttanka. It is notable that this MBh incident is inverting the conventional notions of purity and 
caste in a test of the brahman caste, which, presumably, fails. 
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[in] the puddles of water in the streets of the outcastes, 244 
Or in interior space, be it enclosed by a gold vessel or an earthen pot? 245 

The canonical collections of Sankara’s works 246 typically do not include these opening verses 
spoken by an untouchable ( canclala ). 247 However, Niscaldas quotes the second verse of this 
prologue, 248 as pramana (proof), in YP 10 on the determination of a knower and non-knower 
[of the self], as support for his statement that one’s nature is Brahman-consciousness and 
unattached ( brahma-caitanya aur asariga ). Moreover, Niscaldas states that the pramana is 
offered by none other than Lord Siva as a challenge to Sankara (sarikara-svanu-jT upar 
aksepa) (1914, 55-57). 

Hearing these words from the canclala, Sankara is said to have immediately recognized 

that the outcaste was none other than Lord Siva in disguise, and the four dogs, the four 

Vedas. Sankara then humbly prostrates himself at the canclala' s feet and states: 

jagrat-svapna-susuptisu sphutatara yd samvid-ujjrmbhate 
yd brahmddi-pipilikdnta-tanusu prota jagat-saksim, 
saivaham na ca drsya-vastv-iti drclha-prajnapi yasyasti cec 
canclalo ’stu sa tu dvijo ’stu gurur ity esa manisa mama. (MP 1) 

The consciousness which is clearly visible in the waking, sleeping and deep sleep 
states, 

Which is the witness of creation that pervades all beings, from Brahma down to 
an ant, 

I am that alone and not the seen object—the one who firmly has such knowledge 
Is my guru, be he an outcaste or a twice-born. This is my conclusion. 

The same encounter is also described at greater length in the Sankara hagiographies, such as 
the Sankara-dig-vijaya ( SDV) 6.25-38 (Madhava and Upadhyaya 1967, 188-192; Madhava 
1978, 59-61). 249 Without going into the remainder of the MP verses or the alternate versions 
in the various Sankara hagiographies, we can clearly see from the excerpts cited that Sankara 


~ 44 Recall the similar sentiment expressed by Sundardas in the sakhi 30.55 seen earlier in section 3.5, on p. 60. 

245 ' _ _ 

Sankaracarya and Mahadevan (1967, 1-3), my translations. 

246 For example, the Samata Books reprint of the Vani Vilas collected works (Sankaracarya 1981a, 2:52-53) or The Minor 
works of Sri Sankaracarya (Sankaracarya and Bhagavat 1952, 364-5) only give the five verses uttered by Sankara, without 
the canclala’ s preamble. Pantulu, in his translation of MP “with the gloss of Patanjali” does mention these verses. However, 
he does not mention what the source document is and his translation does not distinguish between the commentary and the 
core text (1905). 

A canclala (var. candala) is considered to be an outcaste, born of a sudra father and a brahman mother. 

248 hi the text, the first and second halves of the verse appear to be swapped. 

249 ' 

The SDV account of the encounter appears to be faithful to the events as described in MP, including its preamble. 
However, the MP version is more eloquent and concise. 
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in the MP is advocating transcending caste. According to Bader, “this episode has become 
one of the best known stories on Sankara’s life. Nowadays in India, the tale is repeatedly 
cited to demonstrate that Sankara, in bowing down to one of lowly birth, was above 
‘casteism’” (2000, 49-50). 

This naturally raises the question: can the MP be considered an authentic work of 
Sankara? He is credited by tradition with having written some 400 works (Belvalkar 1929, 
217; Pande 1994, 104), all in just a short 32-year lifespan. These works fall into three 
categories: commentaries; stotras (hymns of praise); and prakarana-granthas (explicatory 
treatises). Considering the authorship issue of MP, Belvalkar states that “the authorship of 
Sankaracarya is plausible, but not altogether certain” (1929, 223). H. R. Bhagavat, the editor 
of Minor Works of Sankaracarya (Sankaracarya and Bhagavat 1952) considered MP an 
authentic work and included it in his compilation. Paul Hacker, in his analysis of authorship 
based on attestations to Sankara as Acarya, Bhagavat, Bhagavat-pada or Bhagavat-pujya- 
pada in manuscript colophons, neglects to list the MP among the texts he enumerates (1995, 
45-48). Gussner (1976) attempts a “stylometric study” of fourteen hymns attributed to 
Sankara, including the MP. On the basis of the occurrence of just one word, hrdaya, in MP 4 
used to indicate ‘mind’, which is different from Sankara’s usage in the metrical Upadesa- 
sahasrl (15.53, 17.31) where hrdaya occurs in the compound hrdaya-granthih, Gussner 
concludes that Sankara is most likely not the author of the MP. But the latter two instances 
are quoting Mull 2.2.8 250 and do not quite reveal how Sankara would otherwise use the term, 
so Gussner’s argument is weak, at least concerning the authorship of the MP. 25i Potter does 
not draw any definite conclusions as to Sankara’s authorship of the MP, but he does list it as 
one of the 66 works of Sankara in his Bibliography of the EIP (1995, 284-5). 

Baldev Upadhyaya, in his Hindi work Sri Sankaracarya, considers 64 hymns ( stotra ) 
attributed to Sankara that are included in the Van! Vilas collection of Sankara’s works. These 
stotras are classified as hymns to Ganesa, Siva, goddesses ( devi ), Visnu, deity pairs ( yugal- 
devata), rivers and pilgrimage sites, and miscellaneous ( sddhdrana ). He writes that there are 
over 240 hymns {stotra), in either manuscript or printed form, associated with Sankara, of 

250 r r 

MuU 2.2.8: “ bhidyate hrdaya-granthis chidyantesarva-samsayah, ksiyante casya karmani tasmin drstepravare. When it 
(Brahman) is seen in the high and the low, the knot of one’s heart is cut, all doubts are dispelled and one’s karmas are 
exhausted.” 

251 

For a more general critique of Gussner’s methodology, see Pande (1994, 123-9) 
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which most are contrived ( krtrima ) and have no associated commentaries (yyakhya) by 
ancient teachers ( praclna acarya). Thus, they should be considered the works of other 
Sankaracaryas (1950, 133-37). On the basis of a tlka by Sadasivendra 252 and the 
Madhumahjan-vydkhya of Gopalabala, 253 Upadhyaya considers the MP to be a genuine work 
(137). However, according to the dates for these commentators given in Thangaswami (1980) 
(fifteenth-sixteenth century for Gopalabala and eighteenth century for Sadasivendra), 254 they 
are not as ancient (praclna ) as Upadhyaya would like. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
scholarly consensus among Belvalkar (1929), Upadhyaya (1950), Bhagavat (1952), 
Mahadevan (1967) and G. C. Pande (1994) 255 to accept that the MP is a genuine work of 
Sankara. As a result, the representation of caste transcendence that it contains can be 
considered a clearer reflection of Sankara’s true position, unencumbered by extraneous 
concerns of attempting not to alienate the brahmanical orthodoxy. Such a stance is perfectly 
in keeping with what has been referred to as Sankara’s “social innovations, his intransigent 
stand against the necessity of ritual and social duty, his insistence on complete sannydsa, on 
giving up all marks of caste or distinction, this despite the fact that he was a brahman by birth 
and his pupils were brahmins” (Ingalls 1952, 13). 

The case for the MP being a genuine work of Sankara can be further strengthened by 
similar appeals for caste transcendence from other works universally acknowledged to be 
genuine works of Sankara. These are his bhasyas on the prasthana-trayl, namely the BS, 
BhG, 256 and the ten principal Upanisads (Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Taittirlya, Aitareya, Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka) (Pande 1994, 107; Hacker 1995, 50; 
Belvalkar 1929, 218). I will present excerpts from Sankara’s bhasyas on the BhG, BU and 


252 — — 

Thangaswami (1980, 132, 218, 301) lists a Mamsapahcaka-tatpaiyadipika by Sadasivabrahma or Sadasivabrahmendra 
Sarasvatl (1700-1800 CE). 

Mahadevan also refers to the Madhumanjari, which he ascribes to Balagopalendramuni (Sankaracarya and Mahadevan 
1967, 9). Thangaswami (1980, 335-6, 366) gives the Madhumanjari author’s name as Gopalabalayati (1500-1600 CE) and 
also Balagopalendrayati (1475-1575 CE). 

254 

See nn. 252, 253 above for specific references in Thangaswami. 

255 

Regarding MP, Pande doesn’t add any new information to what has already been presented, but he appears to implicitly 
concur with the inclusion of MP to the Sankara corpus (122-29), and he mention the text in the context of discussing 
Sankara’s attitude towards caste discrimination as an example of Sankara’s changed attitude while wondering if the story is 
“history or mere legend.” Yet, for him, "[t]he very fact that [this episode of Sankara’s meeting a candala ] was accepted even 
as part of the Sankara legend is not without significance” (250). 

256 There is some controversy over ascription of the BhG bhasya to Sankara (Potter 1981, 294-5). I follow W. R. Antarkar 
who concludes that “Sankaracarya's authorship of the [ BhG bhasya ], therefore, stands proved and the proof rests on very 
strong evidence” (1962, 26), and also Mayeda who has “found no strong evidence, internal or external, to deny the 
authenticity of the [BhG bhasya ] as S[ankara]’s production” (1965, 197). 
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TU, whose ascription to Sankara is not in any doubt whatsoever. Anandagiri (1260-1320 CE) 
wrote tikas on all three works (as well as other works of Sankara) and there also exist 
vartikas on the latter two by Suresvara, his immediate disciple. 257 

InBhG 9.32, Krsna states, “Even those of low births ( papa-yonayah ), be they women, 
vaisyas, and even sudras, whoever take refuge in Me, O Partha, they also attain the highest 
goal.” 258 Here sudras are clearly and unambiguously enumerated among those who are not 
excluded from the “highest goal,” and, if Sankara truly subscribed to the anti-sudra rhetoric 
he espoused in the context of BS 1.3.34-38, his commentary to this BhG verse would give 
him an opportunity to restate his position and engage in fancy footwork to explain why Krsna 
is not excluding them here. Instead we see Sankara simply restating the content of the verse 
without any protest whatsoever: “those low births, women, vaisyas and sudras, they too attain 
the highest goal.” 259 

With regard to the BU SBh, Potter writes, “there is no reason to doubt Sankara’s 
authorship of this commentary” (1981, 180). More importantly, for our purposes, “Sankara's 
Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya is a far more original piece of writing than his Brahma-sutra- 
bhasya and might be expected to contain views at odds with tradition. In commenting on the 
Brahma-sutra Sankara is very careful not to depart from tradition. On the other hand, in 
commenting on the Brhadaranyaka it appears to be his intention to break with tradition” 
(Ingalls 1954, 295). In the very second sentence of the introduction to his bhasya to BU, 
Sankara plainly states, “This little commentary [on the BU] is being commenced for those 
desirous of turning away from samsara, in order to explain the knowledge of the identity of 
atind with Brahman as a means for removing the cause of samsara." 260 There is no mention 


257 ' 

I thus stay clear of works where the authorship is debated. Sankara’s authorship of the bhasyas on Kenopanisad and the 
Mandukya Karikas is not without controversy. For Kena, see Mayeda (1967), Pande (1994, 107), for the Mandukya Karikas, 
see Mayeda (1967-68). 

258 mam hi partha vyapasritya ye ’pi syuh papayonayah. striyo vaisyas tatha sudras te ’pi yanti param gatim. 

259 ' * , 

BhG SBh 9.32: ... papa-yonayah papa yonir yesam te papa-yonayah papa-janmanah. ke te ? ity aha -striyo vaisyas tatha 
sudras te 'pi yanti gacchanti param prakrstam gatim. We do see evidence of Sankara’s conservatism in BhG SBh 18.41. The 
BhG sloka is “ brdhmana-ksatriya-visdm sudramm ca parantapa. karmani pravibhaktani svabhava-prabhavair gunaih. O 
Arjuna, the acts of the brahmans, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras have been distributed according to the strength of their nature 
and gums.'” Here, Sankara comments that the sudras are not included in the compound with the other three castes on 
account of their ineligibility to study the Vedas: sudranam asamasa-karanam eka-jatitve sati vedanadhikaranat. It is telling 
that Sankara chose to explicitly draw attention to this, he could just as easily have explained it as metri causa, for the sake of 
the meter. 

260 tasya iyam alpa-grantha vrttir drabhyate samsara-vyavivrtsubhyah sanvsara-hetu-nivrtti-sddhana-brahmdtmaikatva- 
vidya-pratipattaye. (Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and Vidyaranya 1986, 1) 
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whatsoever of caste eligibility of the seeker. 261 Commenting on BU 1.4.16, Sankara suggests 
that the performance of Vedic rituals puts one in a relationship with the gods similar to that 
of the livestock to their owner. He goes on to ask, “if, on knowing Brahman, one is freed 
from the duties that are bondage, [duties] that make one [act] like an animal, on what account 
is one made to take on the privileges ( adhikara ) of the bondage of action, as though 
powerless, and not instead [take up] the claim ( adhikara ) to knowledge which is the means to 
freedom from that [bondage of action]?” 262 Sankara is clearly de-emphasizing and devaluing 
the karma-kancla (ritualistic) portions of the Vedas and, by implication, the attendant 
preoccupation with caste. Elsewhere, while commenting on BU 4.4.8, Sankara alludes to the 
portion of BU 1.4.10 beginning with, “And whoever among the gods realized It [Brahman], 
they alone became That [Brahman]; Likewise among the seers and among humans.” 263 He 
then adds, “because sruti states that [the knowledge of Brahman is for everyone ” (emphasis 
mine). 264 Once again, caste is no bar. His definitive statement occurs in the bhasya 
summation of BU 2.4.5 and the preamble to 2.4.6: “The different castes such as brahman, 
ksatriya, etc., that are caused by one’s karma, and the stages of life ( dsrama ) and other 
attributes that are objects of notions superimposed on the atma due to ignorance, like the 
notion of the snake on the rope, in order to destroy these notions [of caste, etc.], it is stated 
‘All this indeed becomes known, dear Maitreyi, when the atma is seen, heard, and reflected 
[upon].’” 265 Knowledge of atma and Brahman destroys the false notions of caste, says 
Sankara here. 

In the bhasya on TU 1.12.1, in response to the objection that knowledge occurs only 
through karma and that listening to the Upanisads is futile, Sankara says, “No, there is no 


261 Suresvara’s Sambandha-vartika, his metrical introduction to BUSBh also echoes the same sentiment in w. 292-93: 
"[Rites such as] the Agnihotra, etc., even when performed by a sudra, who is ineligible, are fruitless. Therefore, it 
[eligibility] is carefully defined. But here nothing more is required from the Sastras than the human goal, which is the 
destruction of ignorance dependent only on the arising of knowledge, kamina’py adnihotradi sudrendnadhikarina; krtam 
apy aphalam tenayatnat tatra nirupyate. avidyd-gha-smara-jndna-janma-mdtrdvalambinah; pum-arthasyadhikam sastrat 
kimcid atra tu narthyate” (Suresvara and Venkataramana Aiyar 1905, 46; Suresvara and Mahadevan 1972, 147-8). 
Liberation in simply a human goal, and is not proscribed by one’s caste. 

262 brahma vidvatps cet tasmat pasu-bhavat kartavyata-bandhana-rupat pratimucyate. kendyam karitah karma- 
bandhanddhikare’vasa iva pravartate, na punas tad vimoksanopdye vidyadhikara iti? (Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and 
Vidyaranya 1986, 112) 

263 tadyo devanampratyabudhata sa e\’a tad abhavat. tatharsinam. tatha manusyanam. (BU 1.4.10). 

264 “tadyo devanam” itisarvarthsruteh (Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and Vidyaranya 1986, 363) 

265 yad brahma-ksatradi-karma-nimittam varnasramadi-laksanam atmany avidyddhyaropita-pratyaya-visayam rajjvam iva 
sarpa-pratyayas tad upamardanartham aha, “dtmani khalv are maitreyi drste snite vijndta idam saivarn viditam bhavati ” 
(Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and Vidyaranya 1986, 193). 
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such rule [that knowledge occurs through karma alone]. Nor does knowledge arise only 
through the removal of obstacles and not 266 through the grace of Isvara, the practices of 
austerity, meditation, etc. Because non-violence, celibacy, etc., facilitate knowledge and 
listening, reflection and meditation are the direct causes [of knowledge]. Thus, it is 
established that there are other dsramas, that everyone has a right (adhikara) to knowledge, 
and that the highest good is only by way of knowledge.” 267 Here too, Sankara refutes Vedic 
karma as a means to knowledge, ignores caste, and proclaims that everyone has a right to the 
knowledge of liberation. Thus, we can conclude that Niscaldas, when he cited Sankara in 
defense of his views on the eligibility of sudras to liberation, was being faithful to Sankara’s 
broader intent, and was not trying to misrepresent his stance to further his own caste 
transcendence agenda. 

4.5 Caste in the Mahabharata 

Sankara’s position certainly appears radical in the context of the Purva-Mlmamsa view of 

his times, but that does not appear to present an obstacle for him. His views, however, are not 

without precedent: in the Anusasana-parvan (MBh 13.131), in the dialog between Uma and 

Mahesvara (Siva) on the four castes ( varna ), Siva says: 

etaih karma-phalair devi nyuna-jati-kulodbhavah 

sudro py dgama-sarhpanno dvijo bhavati samskrtah (v. 45). 

By the result of these actions, 268 O goddess, a person born to a family of a low caste, 
even a sudra, becomes a sanctified twice-born ( dvija ) endowed with [Vedic] 
knowledge ( agama ). 

brahmano vapy asad-vrttah sarva-samkara-bhojanah 
brahmanyam puny am utsrjya sudro bhavati tadrsah (v. 46). 

Whereas even a brahmana who is of vile conduct and observes no distinction with 
regard to food, 

Such a person gives up the merit of brahmana- hood and becomes a sudra. 


266 Yes, this is an awkward double negative, faithful to how Sankara renders it in Sanskrit. 

267 na, niyamabhavat. na hi pratibandha-ksayad eva vidyotpadyate na tv Tsvara-prasada-tapo-dhyanady-anusthanad iti 
niyamo ’sti. ahimsa-brahmacaiyadlnam ca vidyam pratyupkarakatvat saksad eva ca kdranatvdc chravana-manana- 
nididhydsandnam. atah siddhany dsramdntrani sarvesam cadhikaro vidyayam param ca sreyah ke\’alaya vidyaya eveti 
siddham (Sankara and Anandagiri 1979, 438). 

268 Enumerated in w. 27-44 of this section (MBh Anusasana-parvan, Ch. 131). These actions are said to result in upward 
mobility from one varna to the next, but only in the subsequent birth. 
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karmabhih sucibhir devi suddhatma vijitendriyah 
sudro ’pi dvijavat sevya iti brahmabravTt svayam (v. 47). 

Even a sudra, O goddess, who has purified his atma by pure deeds and has 
conquered all his senses, 

Is to be honored l ik e a twice-born; so said Brahma himself. 

Svabhava-karma ca subham yatra sudre ’pi tisthati 
visuddhah sa dvijatir vai vijheya iti me matih (v. 48). 

Where natural deeds and virtue are present in even a sudra, 

He should indeed be considered a pure twice-born; this is my opinion. 

na yonir napi samskaro na srutarh na ca samnatih 
karanani dvijatvasya vrttam eva tu karanani (v. 49). 

Neither birth, nor the purificatory rites, nor learning, nor humility 

Are reasons for [conferring] the twice-born status. Conduct alone is the reason. 

sarvo ’yam brahmano Joke vrttena tu vidhTyate 

vrtte sthitas ca susroni brahmanatvam nigacchati (v. 50). 

All brahmanas in this world are accounted for by conduct. 

One who is established in good conduct, O one with beautiful hips, 
attains the status of a brahmana. 

brahmah svabhavali kalyani samah sarvatra me matih 
nirgunam nirmalam brahma yatra tisthati sa dvijah (v. 51). 

The nature of Brahman, O auspicious one, is equal everywhere, in my opinion. 

The one in whom the attribute-less, unsullied Brahman resides, is a twice-born. 

According to none other than Lord Siva, in the MBh, anyone with pure deeds, good conduct 
and virtue, even a sudra, is to be considered a twice-born, not just those belonging to 
brahman, ksatriya or vaisya castes. In fact, a brahman is determined, not by birth, but by 
conduct. 

Though Niscaldas is thought to have written a gloss ( tippani) on the MBh, it is no longer 
extant (Simha 1981, 28), thus we do not know if he was aware of the above dialog between 
Siva and Parvati. But this is not an isolated instance in the MBh where caste is not considered 
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to be hereditary 269 . Both Sankara and Niscaldas are aware 270 of MBh 12.314.45 from the 

Santi-parvan (Book of Peace), where Vyasa, the author of the MBh blesses his five students 

Sumantu, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, Paila, and his own son, Suka, saying: 

sarvas taratu durgani sarvo bhadrani pasyatu 
sravayec caturo varnan krtva brahmanam agratah (v. 45). 

May all overcome difficulties, may all experience good fortune; 

One should teach [the Vedas to] 271 all four castes, putting a brahman first. 

Let us take a closer look at the context of this verse. In MBh 12.313, Suka receives final 
teachings on liberation from King Janaka. In 12.314, he returns to his father Vyasa’s asrama, 
situated ten yojanas 212 from where Siva had undergone the most austere penance 
(tape ’tapyata durdharsas ) for a thousand heavenly years ( divyam varsa-sahasram ). Vyasa 
continued to teach the Vedas to his disciples and his son. One day, his disciples asked Vyasa 
for a boon: 

sasthah sisyo na te khyatim gacched atra prasida nah (v. 37cd). 

catvaras te vayam sisya guruputras ca pancamah 

iha vedahpratistherann esa nah kahksito varah (v. 38). 

If you might favor us here, may no sixth disciple of yours attain fame. 

We four are your disciples, and [your] son is the fifth; 

May the [five] Vedas 273 prosper here - this is our desired boon. 


269 In the Vana/Aranya[ka]-parvan (MBh 3.177), in the dialog between the serpent Nahusa and Yudhisthira, Yudhisthira 
unequivocally states that even a sudra, if possessed of the virtues of truth, charity, freedom from anger, compassion 
(anrsamsya ), non-violence, tenderness ( ghrna ), is not a sudra, and a brahman without these virtues is not a brahman 
(3.177.20). The sages consider one’s moral conduct (sila) as primary (28), etc. In the same parvan, there also occurs the 
Vyadha-gita, MBh 3.197-202 (Calcutta ed. 3.205-16), where a sudra hunter/butcher named Dharmavyadha instructs an 
arrogant brahman named Kausika regarding dharma. [For more on the Vyadha-gita, see n. 229, p. 106], E. W. Hopkins 
(1895, 425n3) also refers to & MBh verse 12.319.87 ( Santi-parvan ) "Let him get instruction even from a Sudra if he can 
thereby attain to salvation, prdpya jhanam ... sudrad apt'' but this is not found in the Pune Critical Edition, not even in the 
Supplementary Passages. It is unclear which MBh edition Hopkins was referring to, but it could be the (problematic) 
Calcutta Edition, since he lists Pratap Chandra Roy’s translation as one of his sources for the epic (500). Then there also is 
the case of the sage Uttanka, who is offered water in the form of urine by a candala (MBh 14.54), mentioned earlier in n. 
243, p. 96. 

As we have seen earlier (Niscaldas on page 97, and Sankara on page 98). 

271 

This parenthetical edit will be justified shortly. 

272 

" A yojana is a unit of measure considered to be either 4, 5, 8 or 9 miles long, with no consensus among scholars. The 
astronomer Aryabhatta (500 CE) & the Surya Siddhanta considered it equivalent to 5 miles, while the astronomer 
Paramesvara (fifteenth c.) took it to be more than one and a half times larger (Thompson 1997, 195; Paramesvara 1916, 4, v. 
30). 

The MBh is referred to as the ‘fifth Veda,’ which is supported by CU 7.1.4: “ itihasa-puramhpahcamo vedanam 
vedah....” For more details specific to the MBh, see Fitzgerald (1985). 
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In response Vyasa said: 

brahmanaya sada deyam brahma susrusave bhavet 
brahmaloke nivasam yo dhruvam samabhikahksati (v. 40). 

The Vedas should always be given to a brahman, 

to one who is desirous of learning the Vedas, 

Who desires a secure dwelling in the world of Brahma. 

bhavanto bahulah santu vedo vistaryatam ayam 
nasisye sampradatavyo ndvrate nakrtatmani (v. 41). 

May you all multiply, may this Veda spread [through your efforts]. 

The Vedas are not to be imparted 

to one who has not formally become a disciple, 
nor to one who is not observant of religious rites, 
nor to one who is not identified with the atma. 

ete sisya-gunah sarve vijhatavya yatharthatah 
napanksita-caritre vidya deya katham cana (v. 42). 

These are to be known as the proper qualifications for discipleship, 

Knowledge should be not imparted to anyone without testing their character. 

yatha hi kanakam suddham tapa-cchedani-gharsanaih 
pankseta tatha sisyan Tkset kula-gunadibhih (v. 43). 

Just as pure gold is tested by heat, cutting and rubbing, 

Similarly disciples should be viewed by their family, attributes, etc. 

na niyojyas ca vah sisya aniyoge mahabhaye 
yathdmati yathapatham tatha vidya phalisyati (v. 44). 

Never set your disciples to tasks to which are unfit, or are fraught with danger. 

One's knowledge will bear fruit commensurate with one's understanding and study. 

The rules for selecting a disciple contain no mention of caste, unless one reads the reference 
to family ( kula ) in v. 43 as an indirect allusion. In fact, v. 40 seems to make the study of the 
Vedas eligible for anyone “who is desirous of learning the Vedas ( brahma susrusave 
bhavet)." This would be consistent with Siva’s words in the Anusasana-parvan, MBh 
13.131.45-51, that anyone with good conduct (vrtte sthithah) is to be considered equal to a 
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brahman. 274 In the context of the topic of this section ( MBh 13.314.40-44), namely, the 
eligibility of one to become a disciple and study the Vedas, it becomes clear that the much 
cited pada 13.314.45c, “One should teach all four castes, sravayec caturo varnan ,” is 
referring to the teaching of the Vedas, including the Mahabharata, to ah four castes. The 
narrowing of the materials suitable for study by women and sudras to just the itihasa and 
pur anas, as suggested by Sankara in BS SBh 1.3.38 and also by Niscaldas, is not apparent 
here. 

After enjoining his five disciples to teach the four varnas, Vyasa concludes this chapter 
with the following verses, leaving no doubt that the Vedas are intended as suitable material 
for teaching: 

vedasyadhyayanam hidam tac ca karyam mahat smrtam 
stutyartham iha devanam vedah srstah svayambhuva (v. 46). 

This is the study of the Vedas, and it is considered an important task. 

The Vedas were created by the self-born [Brahma] for the purpose of 
praising the deities here. 

yo nirvadeta sammohad brahmanam vedaparagam 
so ’padhyanad brahmanasya parabhuyad asamsayam (v. 47). 

One who, due to confusion, may speaks ill of a brahman who has mastered the Vedas, 
Shall doubtless perish due to [his] jealousy of the brahman. 

yas cadharmena vibruyadyas cadharmena prcchati 
tayor anyatarahpraiti vidvesam vadhigacchati (v. 48). 

One who unjustly teaches and one who unjustly questions, 

Either of them dies or attracts hatred. 

etad vah sarvam akhyatam svadhyayasya vidhim prati 
upakuryac ca sisyanam etac ca hrdi vo bhavet (v. 49). 

You all have been told everything regarding the way of studying [the Vedas]. 

May you bear [all] this in mind and help your disciples succeed. 

These selections from the MBh illustrate what Matilal calls ‘internal criticism’ “within 
the tradition about the prevalence of the heredity-based caste hierarchy” (2002, 142). Even in 


274 


A similar view is also expressed by Yudhisthira in the Aranyaka-parvan , MBh 3.177, see n. 269 above. 
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the Bhagavad Gita, there is no explicit mention of heredity in connection with the varna, 
caste system. In BhG 4.13ab, Krsna only states that the four varna s were created by him in 
accordance with the distribution of karma and the gunas, 275 a point which is further 
elaborated in BhG 18.41-45. It is Sankara who ties this to heredity via his commentary to 
BhG 18.47, by quoting Gau. Dh. Su. 11.29, “[Members of] the castes and stages of life 
(i asrama ), who always live according to their karma, enjoy the rewards of their works after 
death, and by virtue of the remnant (of their karma) they are born again in specific places, 
castes, and families, (endowed) with dharma, long life, learning in the Vedas, virtuous 
conduct, wealth, happiness, and wisdom.” 276 As discussed in the context of BS SBh 1.3.34-38 
in section 4.4 above, this may have been motivated by Sankara’s calculated, political attempt 
to not alienate the orthodoxy. Also, Krsna himself in BhG 9.32 allows that even women and 
sudras can attain the “highest goal,” a statement that demands an explanation. However, as 
mentioned in section 4.4 of this chapter, Sankara’s views elsewhere are considerably more 
radical and advocate the irreconcilability of caste with the Advaita stance, and it is plausible 
that he was not only aware of the MBh criticism of caste heredity but also sympathetic to it. 

In other works such as his bhasya to the BU and TU, as well as the MP, he makes the case 
that everyone, regardless of caste, is eligible for knowledge of liberation. Similar caste¬ 
leveling sentiments appear in the work of Suresvara, one of his four immediate disciples. In 
his Naiskarmya-siddhi, Suresvara states, “The very witness of the intellect of a candala (an 
outcaste) is the witness of Brahma’s intellect; the one [consciousness] illumines both, but 
appears as though many because of the difference among what is illumined” (2.8 8). 277 In his 
introduction to his commentary on the BU, the Sambandha-vartika, Suresvara again 
maintains that a sudra is eligible for liberation even if he is ineligible for heaven as a result of 
his ineligibility to perform Vedic rites such as the agnihotra. 21% Niscaldas too, as was evident 
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BhG 4. 13ab: catur-varnyam maya srstam guna-karma-vibhagasah. 

216 Gau. Dh. Su. 11.29 (=2.2.29): varna asramas ca sva-karma-nisthahpretya karma-phalam anubhuya tatah sesena visista- 
desa-jati-kula-dharmayuh-sruta-vrtta-vitta-sukha-medhasahjanmapratipadyante (Krishna Warrier 1983, 589). Var. (in 
boldface): varna asramdh sva-sva-dharma-nisthahpretya karma-phalam anubhuya tatah sesena visista-desa-jati-kula- 
rupdyuh-sruta-citra-(vrtta)-vitta-sukha-medhaso janma pratipadyante (Gautama, Haradatta, and Apte 1931, 87-8; Gautama, 
Haradatta, andPandeya 1966, 115-6) 

277 

Nais 2.88: candala-buddher yad drastr tad eva brahma-buddhi-drk, ekam tad ubbhayor jyotir bhasya-bhedad anekavat 
(Raghavachar 1965, 77; Balasubramanian 1988, 187-8). 

278 Sambandha-vartika 292-3: “kamina ’py agnihotradi sudrendnadhikarina, krtam apy aphalam tena yatnat tatra nirupyate. 
avidyaghas-mara-jhana-janma-matravalambinah. pumarthasyadhikam sastrat kimcid atra tu narthyate. The agnihotra and 
other rites do not bear fruit when performed by a sudra, who is ineligible [to perform such rites], even though he is desirous 
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in connection with VP 8.111, allows that any human being is eligible for Brahman- 
realization, but in connection with sudras, he appears to follow Sankara’s compromising 
stance re. BhG 4.13ab and allows that their eligibility is “due to actions of prior lives.” 

Thus, by choosing to write in the vernacular, Niscaldas is hardly unique; he is tapping 
into a long tradition of criticism of the hereditary caste stratification, which is never far from 
the surface, as the selections from the MBh in this section have shown. Such sentiments are 
also prevalent in Advaita Vedanta, with its ultimate ( paramarthika ) standpoint of absolute 
non-duality, and also in the nirguni sant tradition of Kabir, Dadu and others. Even in 
Niscaldas’s time, Hindu orthodoxy was being boldly challenged on many fronts. Raja 
Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) argued for a rationalist interpretation of the Vedas. He rejected 
idolatry, priests and their rituals, the custom of sati (self-immolation of a Hindu widow on 
her husband’s funeral pyre), and the prohibition of access to education and scriptural 
knowledge on the basis of gender and caste. The Brahmo Samaj started by Roy in 1828 went 
on to influence many other Indian reformers and movements of that century, most notably 
Vivekananda and the Ramakrishna Mission (Jones, K. W 1989, 30-33, 41-6; Pankratz 1981, 
165-72; Lavan 1981). The rationalist, monotheistic Vedic Hinduism of Dayananda Saraswati 
(1824-83) also rejected the idolatry, deities, polytheism, priestly privilege, non-Vedic rituals, 
the Puranas, and popular Hinduism in general. The Arya Samaj founded by him in 1875 
grew to be a major pan-Indian force for social and political change (Jones, K. W. 1981). In 
Maharashtra, Jyotirao Phule (1827-90) rejected the brahmanical religion and caste structure 
altogether and strove to bring about a sociological and cultural revolution promoting 
egalitarianism, non-exploitation and non-Aryans (Omvedt 1971; O’Hanlon 1985). In 
Benares, from 1869 onwards, Bharatendu Hariscandra (1850-85), through his publications 
and the KasI Dharma Sabha and the Tadlya Samaj, was working to define a nationalistic 
Hinduism, essentially a monotheistic and Vaishnava version in which bhakti and image- 
worship were central, replacing the Vedic canon, rituals and sacerdotal structure with the 
Bhagavata Parana, the BhG, Brajbhasa devotional and hagiographical literature and the all- 
important guru. This religion was pitched as the one true dharma, almost about to disappear 


of the result (i.e., heaven) as such eligibility is carefully stated. But here nothing more is desired from the sastra, scriptures, 
than the human goal which is only dependent on the arising of the knowledge which destroys ignorance” (Suresvara, 
Anandagiri, et al. 1937, 103; Suresvara and Aiyar 1905, 46; Suresvara and Mahadevan 1972, 147). 
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due to the pettiness of the brahmanical tradition but graciously rescued by monotheistic 
teachers; it attempted to include the Brah mo and Arya Samaj followers too (Dalmia 1997). 
Even among groups where the validity of the Vedas was accepted, questions were being 
raised as to their relationship to other sources of authority, textual as well as non-textual, 
such as the founders of the tradition and their lineages; an example of this occurs in the 
debates in the court of Maharaja Ram Singh II of Jaipur (r. 1851-80) between the Vaishnava 
followers of Nimbarka and Vallabha on the one side with the Smarta-saivas on the other 
(Clementin-Ojha 2001). Thus criticisms of and challenges to the orthodox views on caste 
were never entirely suppressed and continued to arise throughout the intervening millennia 
after the composition or compilation of the MBh. Challenges to the orthodoxy were certainly 
part of the Zeitgeist around Niscaldas. While it is not possible to adduce from his works the 
direct or indirect influence on Niscaldas of such currents prevalent in the nation during his 
time, Niscaldas certainly did not hesitate to question the orthodoxy where it conflicted with 
his vision of Advaita. 

4.6 Niscaldas’s Stance on Caste Compared to the Dadu Panth 

The previous chapter, particularly section 3.6, “An Evaluation of the Views of Dadu, 
Rajjab and Sundardas on Religion and Caste,” presented the manner in which the writings of 
Dadu and his immediate followers advocated the transcendence of religious categorization as 
Hindu, Muslim, etc., as well as of caste. This is not surprising when one considers that Dadu, 
Rajjab and Sundardas were self-professed devotees of nirguna, puma Brahman - the 
unqualified, attribute-less, indivisible and non-dual God - any attachment to categories and 
sub-divisions of humanity would be in conflict with their vision. Similar sentiments were 
expressed by Niscaldas with regard to caste; Niscaldas is highly critical of the orthodox 
practice of restricting access to teachings on liberation to only the three “twice-born” castes, 
namely, brahmans, ksatriyas, and vaisyas. He holds the position that everyone, regardless of 
caste, is eligible for liberation. But he does not make a complete break with orthodoxy by 
advocating the eligibility of sudras for studying Vedic texts too. Rather, he conforms to the 
orthodox view which permits the sudras to study liberation as long as it is via listening to 
non-Vedic texts such as the itihasa and purdnas. But Niscaldas subverts the orthodoxy by 
including vernacular texts such as the ones he is writing about Vedanta, i.e., Upanisadic 
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(meaning Vedic) matters, among the texts that can provide sudras liberation! He is 
unequivocal that any human being , even sudras and the lowest caste ( antya-jati ), can attain 
Brahman-realization. 

There is, however, one significant difference between Niscaldas and the early 
DadupanthTs: The message of Dadu and his early followers was rooted in the nirguni sant 
tradition that can be traced back to Kabir in the fifteenth century, and was subscribed to by 
both Hindus and Muslims. Niscaldas’s message is solidly grounded in the Advaita tradition. 
While one can justifiably argue that there is no conflict between the non-duality of the sant 
tradition and that of Advaita, the inescapable fact remains that Advaita is staunchly rooted in 
Hinduism. There is not one mention of Muslims in any of the three published books of 
Niscaldas, namely, YP, VS and VP. The trend of Hinduization of the Dadu Panth begun by 
Sundardas which was alluded to by Orr earlier (1947, 195) is well and truly complete by 
Niscaldas’s time. It is as though, for Niscaldas, there is no world outside of the Hindu world. 

4.7 Chapter Summary 

This chapter began with Pollock’s remarks on vernacularization, which he describes as a 
deliberate choice to create vernacular texts modeled on those of a “superordinate literary 
culture” and a cosmopolitan language such as Sanskrit, in languages that “do not travel,” 
electing instead to “remain within a limited world.” Such a choice is influenced by cultural 
and political factors, and potentially by nationalizing and colonizing forces as well. In the 
case of Swam! Niscaldas, there are two superordinate literary cultures influencing his works: 
the Sanskrit philosophical tradition with its vast body of literature spanning millennia, and 
the DadupanthI culture with its tradition of writing in vernacular Hindi since the sixteenth 
century. In contrast to Pollock’s characterization, rather than choosing to remain in a “limited 
world,” Niscaldas chose to write in the vernacular for exactly the opposite purpose: to make 
his works more widely accessible than if they had been in Sanskrit. Instead of “not 
traveling,” his VS is widely available and almost pan-Indian, with translations available in 
most of the major national languages, including Sanskrit. 

While it may appear that Niscaldas ignores colonialism and nationalism, he certainly 
engages with issues of culture and power, possibly motivated by his patron, the ruler of 
Bundl, and also by his own experience of discrimination and hardships due to his jati when 
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attempting to acquire a Sanskrit education. His writings clearly reflect a deliberate decision 
to write in the vernacular in order to make the knowledge of liberation available to all, 
irrespective of caste. His decision to write in Hindi may have also been influenced by the 
then prevalent “winds of vernacularization” and “new intellectualism” and historicist 
perspectives that began to arise in literary works, starting in the sixteenth century. In the case 
of philosophical literature, vernacularization occurred after a time lag of as much as four to 
five centuries, partly due to the challenge of assimilating the colossal body of preceding 
knowledge in the field. As an agent of this process of vernacularization, Niscaldas is well 
aware of the ‘internal criticism,’ of heredity-based caste hierarchy within the earlier 
literature, as in portions of the MBh from almost two millennia prior, and he cites from these 
selections in support of the eligibility of anybody, irrespective of caste, to attain the 
knowledge of liberation. He is particularly selective in citing Sankara as also supporting this 
position, but as became evident in section 4.4 above, Sankara’s position on the eligibility of 
sudras is more nuanced and politic. I have argued that, from an ultimate ( paramarthika ) 
standpoint, Sankara too subscribes to the same position as Niscaldas and many others in the 
Advaita and nirgum sant traditions. In this context, Niscaldas is not proposing anything new; 
he is simply making the point in a clear and uncompromising fashion that all humans have 
the right to knowledge of the highest truth, of liberation. Niscaldas then actively embodies 
this point by writing in the vernacular. This can be viewed as a deliberately subversive act, 
essentially giving even the sudras and lower castes access to Upanisadic, i.e., Vedic 
knowledge of liberation that the Hindu orthodoxy traditionally limits to just their listening to 
the itihasa and purana texts. By presenting the teachings of Vedanta in the vernacular, 
Niscaldas is not just giving the sudras and lower castes access, he is giving them a chance to 
read and study these texts on their own. Niscaldas’s subversion is however restricted to just 
the Hindu sphere, the DadupanthI trend towards Hinduization and the tacit exclusion of any 
mention of Muslims that began in the time of Sundardas is well-entrenched by Niscaldas’s 
time to where there is no mention of Muslims at all in his works. 




5 On Vrtti and the Means of Cognition 

5.1 Introduction 

The dissertation thus far has focused on the broader context of Niscaldas - his 
DadupanthI background, biography, and patronage. The previous chapter examined his 
choice to write in the vernacular, driven by his views on caste (jdti). The remainder of the 
dissertation narrows its focus to his magnum opus, the Vrttiprabhakar (VP), “The Illuminator 
of Vrtti s,” 279 where he demonstrates great familiarity not just with the Advaita Vedanta 
corpus but also with the Nyaya, Mlmamsa and grammatical ( vyakarana ) traditions. It is 
reputed to have been written at the request of his patron, Raja Ramsimha of Bundl, for a text 
aimed at more erudite readers (Pltambar 1917, 7). 

Typically, Vedanta texts are organized as either sub-commentaries to or abridgements of 
existing works. For example, Padmapada’s Pancapadika, and Sarvajnatman’s Samksepa- 
sarTraka are based on Sankara’s commentary on the BS. Other independent texts present their 
perspective of Vedanta in the process of answering a specific question. For example, 
Dharmaraja Adhvarlndra’s Vedanta-paribhasa establishes the Vedanta epistemology by 
refuting Nyaya in its first six chapters dedicated to the six means of cognition, and then its 
last two chapters take up the nature of Brahman and the goal of Vedanta. Along similar lines, 
the VP is a novel structuring of the Vedanta doctrinal issues around three questions 
pertaining to the concept of vrtti (provisionally translated as “mental modification by which 
cognition occurs” till we discuss this further in section 5.2): what is it, what is its cause, and 
what is its purpose. Mahadevananda (seventeenth c. CE) also uses the concept of vrtti as an 
organizational device in his Tattvanusandhana, but only in its second and third of four 
chapters, and not as the central device. The central topic of all Vedanta texts is Brahman and 
the attainment of its knowledge, and it is important to understand vrttis in this context, as the 
knowledge that one is Brahman is attained through a vrtti in the form of Brahman 
(brahmakara vrtti). While one is not aware of one’s identity with Brahman, one relates to the 
objective world about us by means of vrttis, and in effect creates one’s “reality” by means of 
these vrttis. The concept of vrttis is implicit in all of Advaita but has never been treated in the 
depth that it is by Niscaldas in his VP. In providing answers to his three questions on vrtti, 


279 


The term vrtti will be explained shortly, in section 5.2, “What is a vrttiT on p. 117. 
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besides writing in the vernacular, Niscaldas’s unique contribution is his reorganization of 
over a millennium’s worth of post-Sankara Advaita literature, by presenting and then 
comparing various prior standpoints, followed by his defense of what may be considered 
valid and in keeping with Advaita doctrine, the refutation of other conflicting views where 
relevant, or when possible, a presentation of the means to reconcile the apparent conflict. A 
sense of Niscaldas’s achievements is provided by Pandit Pltambar, the commentator to 
Niscaldas’s VS, who writes that several pandits who knew Sanskrit read the VP in secret 
because they did not wish to be seen taking help from a vernacular ( bhasa ) text (1917, 7). 

A close reading of the VP will provide us with a deeper insight into his thought processes 
and the influence his Advaita perspective had on his radical choice to write in the vernacular 
instead of Sanskrit. But before we can delve deeper, it will be productive to look at: 1) the 
internal structure of the VP; 2) the structure of corresponding rendering in chapters 5 through 
9 of this dissertation; and 3) the layout of the remainder of this chapter. 

5.1.1 The Internal Structure of the VP 

The VP comprises eight chapters, prakasas. In the KS edition which has been available 
virtually unchanged since 1899 CE, these chapters are further subdivided into numbered and 
titled subsections, but when compared to the only manuscript version available to me which 
precedes the printed version by over thirty years (Nischaladasa 1868), these subdivisions do 
not appear in the manuscript but appear to be the interpolation of a later editor. 280 In this 
dissertation, for ease of location and access, all references to the VP source are to the KS 
printed edition (Niscaldas 1899), in the format “VP n.x, m,” where “n” is the chapter number, 
“x” the subsection, and “m” the page number(s). The manuscript is only organized into 
chapters, with virtually no punctuation or word breaks past the first twelve folios, and the 
chapter names only appear in the colophon at their end. 

The colophon chapter names for the first six chapters are preserved in the KS edition 
where they are used as the chapter titles. The first six chapters are named for the six means of 
cognition accepted by Advaita Vedanta, presented in descending order of the number of 
orthodox systems 281 which accept them, as 1) perception ( pratyaksa ), 2) inference 

280 See Appendices 2 and 3 for a comparison of the VP across various versions. 

281 These are essentially the classical sad-darsanas, the six schools of Hindu philosophy. Differences between the Old 

( prdcTna) and New ( navya ) Nyaya schools are considered where relevant. For the most part, the Vaisesika school is treated 
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(anumana), 3) verbal testimony ( sabda ), 4) analogy ( upamana ), 5) postulation ( arthapatti ) 
and 6) non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ). These first six chapters, TP 1-6, comprise a little under 
45% of the total length of the VP. VP 7 accounts for another third of the total, while VP 8 is 
nearly a quarter of the text. 282 For the last two chapters however, there is a divergence 
between the manuscript colophon names and the KS chapter titles. For VP 7, the colophon 
name 283 is “The elaboration of the types of vrttis, followed by a refutation of the theory that 
the object of erroneous cognition is real ( sat-khyati), 2M etc., wherein the investigation of 
intrinsic validity for the sake of refuting the theory that the erroneous cognition is the failure 
to distinguish between the real recollection and the real substratum ( akhyati).” 2 * 5 By 
comparison, the title in the KS ed. reads, “Types of vrttis, elaboration of the [Advaita] theory 
that the object of erroneous cognition is logically indeterminate (anirvacamya-khydti), 286 
refutation of [other] doctrines of perceptual error, and the investigation of the means of 
cognition via intrinsic validity.” 287 For VP 8, the divergence is not as significant. The 
colophon name reads, “The nature of jlva and Isvara, followed by the elaboration on the use 
of vrtti and the nature of the cessation of the conceived,” 288 whereas the KS chapter title 
reads, “The nature of jlva and Isvara, and the elaboration on the use of vrtti along with the 
nature of the cessation of the conceived.” 284 [The terms, jiva and Isvara, are being left 
untranslated and shall be explained shortly]. The difference between the manuscript 
colophons and the KS chapter titles seem to suggest an editorial “tightening” moving from 
the manuscript to the printed version. 


as part of the Nyaya, the two are often referred to jointly as Nyaya-Vaisesika. Differences within MTmamsa, such as the 
Bhatta and Prabhakara sub-schools are considered. Sankhya is considered a separate school but is unclear as to whether 
Niscaldas treats Patanjala-yoga as separate from Sankhya. The only reference to Patanjali is to the grammarian. 

28i The distribution of pages per chapter (in the KS ed.) are as follows: VP 1: 7.5%, VP 2: 2%, VP 3: 10.5%, VP 4: 2%, 

VP 5: 2%, VP 6: 19.5%, VP 7: 33%, VP 8: 23.5%. 

283 ... vrtti-bheda-nirupana-prasanga-prdpta-sat-khydty-ddi-nirdkarandgatdkhydti-nirdkarana-prayo/aka-svatahpramdtva- 
nirupanam-nama saptamah prakasah (Nischaladasa 1868, 7.65-6). 

284 Sat-khydti will be explained in section 6.3.2. 

285 Akhyati will be explained in section 6.3.6. 

286 Anirvacamya-khydti will be explained in section 6.3.1. 

287 atha vrtti-bheda anirvacamya-khydti-mandana khydti-khandana au svatahpramatva-pramana-nirupana nama saptama- 
prakasa-prarambha (VP 7, 196). 

288 ... jivesvara-svarupa-nirupana-purvaka vrtti-prayojana-nirupana-sahita kalpita-nivrtti-svarupa-nirupanam nama 
astamah prakasah (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 

atha jivesvara-svarupa-vrtti-prayojana-sahita kalpita-nivrtti-svarupa-nirupanam namastama-prakasa prarambhah (VP 
8, 343). 
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Two things should be apparent from the above consideration of the VP chapter names: 

1) VP 1-6 are the answer to the first question posed at the outset of the text, “What is a vrttiT'’ 
VP 7 is the answer to the second question, “What is the cause of a vrttiT ’ and VP 8 answers 
the third question, “What is the purpose of a vrttiT ’ 2) The last two chapters, VP 7-8 are 
rather sprawling in scope, answering not just the questions pertaining to vrttis, but also in the 
process raising several underlying issues that are dealt with exhaustively in order to do full 
justice to the original questions. Niscaldas’s successor Dayaram wrote Raja Ramsimha that 
Niscaldas was unable to conclude the VP due to his unexpected death. The completeness of 
the VP as we presently have it is discussed in section 10.6 below, p. 381. 

5.1.2 The Structure of the Rendering of VP in This Dissertation 

To make the underlying structure more apparent, this dissertation structures its treatment 
of VP differently, instead of mapping directly chapter for chapter. VP 1-6 are largely 
presented as a summary, as Advaita epistemology has been already been dealt with rather 
extensively by many. 290 Only noteworthy sections are paraphrased in detail. However, VP 7-8 
are presented in detail, as they contain Niscaldas’s distinctive interpretations. Where 
necessary, some systematization is introduced in the way of numbered lists, etc., to make the 
analyses easier to follow. While still a paraphrase, every attempt has been made to stay true 
to Niscaldas’s voice, and judicious editorial judgment has been exercised to keep the text 
readable in English without loss of meaning. I have made every attempt to allow Niscaldas 
speak for himself while confining my own remarks to the opening and closing portions of 
each section, to the footnotes, or delimited within square brackets. A brief overview of 
chapters 5 through 9 291 as they map to the VP is provided next, and at the beginning of each 
chapter of the dissertation, a more detailed introduction will also be provided. 

In chapter 5, Niscaldas’s initial brief answer to the first question (what is a vrtti) in VP 1, 
namely, that vrttis facilitate cognition, leads to a detailed discussion of the six accepted 
means of cognition ( pramana ) in Vedanta (VP 1-6), which are presented in summary form 
with some exceptions. While introducing the concept of vrtti, Niscaldas describes the two 


290 — — — 

Dharmaraja Adhvanndra’s Vedanta-paribhasa (1550-1650) and Vimuktatman’s Ista-siddhi (850-976 CE) to name just a 
couple of treatments. 

291 

Whenever a reference is made to “chapter n”, it is to a chapter in this dissertation, while chapters (prakasa ) of the VP 
will be referred to as “VP n,” “n” being the chapter number in both instances. 
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types of cognition, direct ( prama ) and indirect ( aprama) (VP 1.1, 1-4). In answering the 
second question (what is the cause of a vrtti), Niscaldas further develops this vrtti typology 
(VP 7.3-6, 206-21). 

Indirect cognitions can be false, and chapter 6 examines Niscaldas’s presentation of the 
Advaita view of superimposition (adhyasa), which is held to be the cause of erroneous 
cognition. A discussion and defense of the Advaita theory of erroneous cognition, 
(anirvacaniya-khydti-vdda), namely, the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is 
logically indeterminate (anirvacamya), is followed by the presentation and refutation of five 
other theories of erroneous cognition. In the course of refuting one of these theories, an 
objection is raised by the proponent of the theory that the erroneous cognition is the failure to 
distinguish between the real recollection and real substratum (akhyati), that if one has doubts 
regarding the validity ( pramatva ) of any given cognition, one will not engage in any definite 
activity ( pravrtti ). Chapter 6 concludes with Niscaldas establishing that this objection is valid 
for akhyati too. 

Chapter 7 sees Niscaldas address the inapplicability of this objection to Advaita, by 
analyzing the nature of validity and invalidity. By answering the second question concerning 
vrttis (what is their cause), this concludes the discussion of types of cognition which began 
towards the end of chapter 5, and also marks the end of VP 7. Next, Niscaldas begins his 
answer to the third question, “what is the purpose of a vrttiT ’ In brief, the primary purpose of 
a vrtti is the cessation ( nivrtti ) of ignorance (ajndna). To thoroughly understand this, 
Niscaldas embarks on an examination of the locus of ignorance: is it the individual being 
(jlva ), is it Isvara (the theistic creator), or is it elsewhere? Niscaldas presents the principal 
Advaita views on the locus of ignorance and the relation of consciousness to the erroneous 
cognitions, the differences between these views, and a way in which these views may be 
reconciled. 

Chapter 8 takes up Niscaldas’s continuing examination of ignorance as it manifests in the 
empirical sphere as well as in the dream state. It also contains a discussion on the nature of 
reality ( satta ) versus illusoriness (mithyatva), where he repudiates the reality of the manifest 
world ( prapanca ). Next, Niscaldas takes up the means to dispel this illusoriness, discussing 
the utility of action (karma) and renunciation (sannyasa) in effecting knowledge as proposed 
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by various Advaita thinkers, as well as the eligibility of non-brahman castes for self- 
realization. 

Chapter 9 presents Niscaldas’s return to the third question, namely, the purpose of a vrtti 
being to bring about the cessation of ignorance through Brahman-realization ( tattva-jnana ). 
Niscaldas explores the nature of this vrtti, what happens once it occurs, the means for 
effecting Brahman-realization, and whether the realization is immediate or not. Niscaldas 
suggests that a vrtti is the cause of an individual’s (jlva ) experience of the cycle of life-death- 
rebirth ( samsara ) by relation to the three states (waking, dreaming, and deep sleep), and also 
the cause of the attainment of liberation. Different arguments regarding the nature of the 
cessation of what was conceived ( kalpita ), namely, samsara, are considered before Niscaldas 
presents his own view, and his conclusion. 

5.1.3 The Layout of the Remainder of Chapter 5 

Section 5.2 introduces the concept of vrtti the three questions pertaining to it, the tenn 
antah-karana, and a provisional answer to first and easiest question, what is a vrttii A vrtti is 
first defined as “the modification of the antah-karana (provisionally translated as “mind” for 
the moment, although it is more than just the mind) and ignorance ( ajhana ),” The definition 
is then further refined to exclude certain inapplicable modifications. A vrtti leads to 
cognition, which can be characterized as valid or invalid in section 5.3. Discussion of valid 
cognition leads Niscaldas to take up each of the six means of cognition ( pramana ) which are 
accepted by Vedanta: 1) perception (pratyaksa), 2) inference ( anumana ), 3) verbal testimony 
(sabda), 4) analogy ( upamana), 5) postulation ( arthapatti ) and 6) non-cognition 
(i anupalabdhi ). Each pramana is summarized in its subsection (5.4.1 through 5.4.6) and the 
flow of the argument will be presented at the start where required. The utility of each 
pramana in attaining the knowledge of Brahman is also discussed. 

In connection with perception, Niscaldas explores whether or not to accept the mind as a 
sense organ for perception. In connection with inference, Niscaldas also considers whether or 
not paramarsa, recollection of the perception of the probans qualified by invariable 
concomitance of the probandum, is the instrument (karana) or the intermediate cause 
(vyapara ) for inferential cognition, or if the memory ( smrti ) of the invariable concomitance 
constitutes an inference as an intermediate cause. Verbal testimony requires a detailed 
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discussion of a different sense of the word “vrtti” namely, as the “significatory function” of 
individual words, whether this is direct ( sakti ) or indirect/implied (, laksana ), and of the 
various kinds of indirect signification. This issue is particularly important for Vedanta in 
order to explain how the great Upanisadic statements ( maha-vakya ) can bring about the 
direct cognition of the identity between jTva and Brahman [The term jTva meaning 
“individual” or “living being” will be left untranslated henceforth]. In this context, the six 
characteristics ( sacl-linga ) that determine the intent ( tatparya ) of Vedic statements are 
discussed, along with the four accessories to verbal cognition: expectancy ( akariksa), 
compatibility (yogyata), intention (tatparya), and proximity ( asatti ). The treatment of 
analogy (upamana) and postulation (arthapatti) are rather straightforward, but that of non¬ 
cognition ( anupalabdhi ) is rather involved and requires a description and critique of the 
Nyaya categories of non-existence (abhava). 

Lastly, section 5.5 covers Niscaldas’s treatment of the causes of a vrtti, in order to 
facilitate a detailed discussion of the different types of vrttis, i.e., as valid/direct ( prama ), 
indirect (aprama), or recollection (. smrti ). The latter two are further categorized depending 
upon their being true ( y at hart ha ) or false (ayathartha). 

We now begin with the VP itself. 

5.2 What is a Vrtti? 

Niscaldas opens his Vrttiprabhakar (VP) with a do ha (rhyming couplet) 292 : 

asti bhati priya sindhu mein, nama rupa jahjala; 

lakhi tihim atma-svarupa nija, hvai tatkala nihala. 

In the ocean of being, manifestation, and dearness [i.e. Brahman], 
name and form are a trap. 293 

Upon seeing the nature of one’s own atma there, one will immediately 
become happy. 

The doha is followed by the statement, “By the vrtti, ‘I am Brahman,’ ignorance and its 
results are removed, and the highest happiness (ananda), is attained - this is ultimate purpose 
(siddhanta) of Vedanta. In this connection, there arises the desire to know: ‘What is a vrtti. 


292 

This is one of the only three dohas occurring in VP. The other two occur at VP 7.39 and VP 8.28. 

This is a yet another reference to Drg-drsya-viveka v. 20 by Vidyaranya/Bharatitirtha; Niscaldas also alluded to this 
verse in VSv. 7.117. Seen. 176 for the Sanskrit, verse. 
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who is the cause of a vrtti and what is its purpose?’ This text, Vrttiprabhakar, The 
Illuminator of Vrttis, has been written with these [questions in mind].” 294 

The term vrtti is complex and multivalent. For its meaning in the Advaita context, 

Grimes’ Concise Dictionary of Indian Philosophy translates vrtti as “mental mode” and 
explains it as: 

a modification of the mind whose function is to manifest objects. It is what makes 
knowledge possible according to Advaita. It serves as a connection link between the 
knowing subject and the known object. It is a transformation of either the internal organ or 
of nescience ( avidya ). It goes out through the senses and pervades the object (1996, 403-4 
s.v). 

Vrtti has also been translated by others as “mood of the mind (MU 7 ),” “mental state,” 295 
“cognition,” 296 and the ill-chosen “psychosis.” 297 In VS, Pt. Pltambar provides four further 
meanings of vrtti that may be appropriate in in other contexts: 1) relation of a word to its 
meaning; 2) that which occurs, exists; 3) a feminine proper noun; 4) the activity of the 
breaths; 298 5) a section of a grammar (251n438). Yet another common sense of vrtti is a 
commentary or a gloss on a specific sutra (aphorism). Here, the term vrtti, in the context of 
enabling knowledge, will be deliberately left untranslated to avoid providing an incomplete 
or misleading equivalent. 

According to Niscaldas, “the modification of the antah-karana and ignorance ( ajnana ) is 
called a v. rtti” (VP 1, 1). The term antah-karana will also be left untranslated. Commonly it is 
rendered as the “inner-organ” or “inner sense/instrument,” which is what the Sanskrit means 
literally, except that, unlike the other five senses (sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch), the 
antah-karana is not a physical organ or sense. In Vedanta, the antah-karana is defined as 


294 t i ~ i iii _ 

aham brahmasmiya vrtti saim karya-sahit ajiian kt nivrtti aur pramanand ki prapti hovai ha, yah vedant ka siddhant hai. 
taham yah jijhasa hovai hai, vrtti kiskfim kahai haim aur vrtti ka karan kaun hai aur vrtti ka prayojan kya hai, yataim 
vrttiprabhakar nam granth likaim haim. ( VP 1.1, 1). This opening is very similar to, but not exactly the same as the opening 
of the section on vrtti in the Advaita-cinta-kaustubha, Mahadevananda-sarasvatl’s auto-commentary on the 
Tattvanusandhana, dvitTyaparicchedah ( 1994, 127; 1922, 125-6). Mahadevananda flourished ca. 1600-1700 CE 
(Thangaswami 1980, 371-2), but is dated to the latter half of the seventeenth c. by K. Srinivasan and T. V. Vasudeva 
(Mahadevananda-sarasvati 2008, xvii-xviii). Also see n. 303. 

295 By Madhavananda (Adhvarlndra 1972, 5,15) 

296 By Comans (Totakacarya 1996, 11) 

297 

By T. M. P. Mahadevan (2006, 11). As Bilimoria points out, “[the term ‘psychosis’] has strong psychological and not 
epistemic denotation (1980, 44nl6)” and Mahadevan is well aware of it: “The term psychosis is used by modem 
psychologists to indicate an abnormal state of mind. [But] here it is employed to mean a transformation either of the mind or 
of its cause, nescience” (5 lnl 1). 

“breaths,” pi., is a reference to the vital breaths (prana), usually five in number, and sometimes ten. Niscaldas provides a 
detailed description of the breaths in VS( 5.255, 151-2). 
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consisting of four components: 299 mind ( manas ), intellect ( buddhi ), subconscious ( citta ), and 
ego ( ahankara ). 300 

Niscaldas further refines his definition of vrtti as “the modification of the antah-karana 
and ignorance which reveals the object ( visaya ) in the form of cognition ( jnana ).” 301 This 
refinement is necessary to exclude a) the modifications of the antah-karana such as anger 
and happiness which do not reveal any object, and b) the modifications of ignorance alone, 
such as space [and the other elements] which do not reveal themselves. 302 Although the 
emotional modification of the antah-karana (such as happiness, sorrow, desire, contentment, 
anger, forgiveness, fortitude and the lack thereof, embarrassment, fear, etc.) are often referred 
to as vrttis in many places, Niscaldas defends his definition as representing the technical 
( pdribhdsika ) sense of vrtti for Advaita and conforming to the definition given in the 
Tattvanusandhana and [its auto-commentary] the Advaita-cinta-kaustubha. 303 

5.3 Types of frtfi-cognition ( Vrtti-jhdna ) 

Frta'-cognition, i.e., vrtti as cognition, is of two types, valid or direct ( prama ) and indirect 
{aprama). 304 A valid cognition is that which is that which is produced by the means of valid 


299 

Tath’abodha 7.3.2.2: ... mano-buddhy-ahankara-cittantahkarananisambhutani (Vasudevendramiuii 2011, 5; 
Sankaracarya 1981b, 36-39). [The authorship of Tattvabodha is usually ascribed to Sankara, but is most likely by 
Vasudevendramuni (1700-1765 CE) as per Thangaswami (1980, 396-7) and verified by the opening mahgala sloka where 
his guru VasudevendrayogI is acknowledged]. Also Vedanta-sara w. 65-69 (Sadananda 1974, 46-7), PahcTkarana-vartika 
w. 33-4 (Suresvaracarya and Sarasvatl 1970, 19). 

300 For a discussion on Sankara’s conception of antah-karana, see Mayeda (1968/69, 225). 

301 VP 1.1, 1: visaya kaprakasaka jo antah-karana ka aw ajhana kaparinama so vrtti kahiye hai. ... jhana-rupaparindm 

tern prakasa hovai hai. ta/n ko vrtti kahaim halm. 

302 

" From the Advaita perspective, the five elements (maha-bhutas, space, air, fire, water, and earth) are modifications of 
ignorance; for them be perceived, the senses must be in contact with them. 

303 

Tattvanusandhana 2.1: “A vrtti is a particular modification of the antah-karana and ignorance that manifests the object- 
consciousness. Manifestation is the giving rise to direct knowledge or the removal of concealment, vrttir nama visaya- 
caitanyabhivyahjako ’ntahkaranajhanayoh parinama visesah. abhivyahjakatvam ndmdparoksa-vyavahdra-janakatvam 
avarana-nivartakatvam va" (Mahadevananda-sarasvatl 1994, 127). 

304 The terms prama and aprama are opposites of each other, yet I have chosen to translate them as “valid” and “indirect.” 
To render prama as “direct” to regain the opposition in English results in a weakening of the term prama, whose primary 
sense is of validity (from the Skt. Vmd, “to measure, conclude,” which, prefixed with pra- gives “to know,” or nominally, 
“true, correct knowledge.” Rendering aprama as “invalid” however would lead to an undesired definitional contradiction 
that aprama cognitions are both invalid and true. Wherever necessary, I shall remind the reader that prama means a 
cognition that is both “valid” and “direct” by translating it as “valid or direct.” 
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cognition ( pramana ); anything else is considered indirect. A valid cognition is true 
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Figure 8: Types of vrtfi-cognition (preliminary) 


( yathartha ); an indirect cognition can be either true or erroneous {bhrama). Indirect 
cognitions produced by defects {dosa) are termed erroneous, whereas those produced by non¬ 
defective means (other than the means of cognition) are termed true. Examples of erroneous 
cognitions are the cognition of silver in mother-of-pearl resulting from the defect of 
similarity ( sadrsya ) and the cognition of bitterness in sugar resulting from a defect in the 
liver system. 305 Examples of true, indirect cognitions are: 1) recollections {smrti), which are 
caused by impressions {samskara) of prior true experiences; 2) the experience of joy or 
sorrow, which is not caused by any means of cognition but is caused by a modification of the 
antah-karana’s sattva (purity) and rajas (activity) attributes in conjunction with favorable or 
unfavorable objects, governed by one’s karma; and 3) Isvara’s cognition, desire and acts, 
which are caused by the collective karma of all beings and not by means of cognition. 306 This 
is graphically represented in Figure 8 above as a preliminary classification. Niscaldas 
elaborates on this scheme of valid and indirect cognitions in VP 7, to which we will return 
shortly (in section 5.5), after looking at the means of valid cognition {pramana). 


305 Technically, a defect in pitta, one of the three ayurvedic humors. 

306 What I have translated as karma in two instances here is Niscaldas’s reference to dharma and adharma (“dharmadika 
nimitta se ... VP 1.1, 2”) in the first instance, and adrsta in the second {VP 1.1, 4). Both instances are implicitly referring to 
the unseen merits ( punya ) and demerits (papa) of a person. 
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5.4 The Means of Valid Cognition ( Pram ana ) in Advaita 

The goal of VP is to lead the reader to the knowledge of Brahman through the 
understanding of vrttis. As just discussed in the preceding section, yrta'-cognitions can be 
direct and valid ( prama ) or indirect. To thoroughly understand vrttis, one therefore must also 
understand valid cognitions and their means ( pramana ). Niscaldas therefore presents the six 
means of cognition which are also accepted by the Bhatta Mnnamsakas: 1) perception 
(pratyaksa ), 2) inference ( anumana ), 3) verbal testimony ( sabda ), 4) analogy ( upamana ), 5) 
postulation ( arthapatti ) and 6) non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ). He states that, although both the 
author of the Brahma-sutra and Sankara did not enumerate the means of cognition, Advaita 
accepts the opinion of the Bhatta Mlmamsaka system wherever it does not contradict the 
accepted doctrine (siddhdnta). 307 In the VP, Niscaldas first presents the Nyaya view for each 
means of cognition ( pramana ) in detail and then the differences between the Nyaya and 
Advaita perspectives. There is a long history of the various philosophical schools influencing 
the development of one another’s viewpoints. For example, the Nyaya proponent Udayana 
(eleventh c. CE) criticized the Buddhist theories of momentariness and defended the 
existence of God in his works, Nydyd-kusumanjali and A ima-tatlva-viveka (Matilal 1977b, 
96). 308 The Advaitin Srlharsa (twelfth c.) criticized Udayana’s formulation of Nyaya in his 
Khandana-khanda-khadya. The Navya-Nyaya response to Srlharsa was presented by 
Gangesa (ca. 1320 CE) in his Tattva-cintamani, although his main focus was on the 
Prabhakara Mlmamsa tenets (King 1999a, 61). From the twelfth century onwards, there arose 
an ongoing tradition of philosophical disputes between the Naiyayikas and the Mlmamsa 
schools, and by extension, between the Naiyayikas and the Advaita Vedantins. The Advaita 
perspective on the means of cognition had already been treated by Niscaldas in VS 4.191- 
196. Here each of these individual means of cognition will be described in brief from the 
Advaita perspective, as presented in VP, along with noteworthy and interesting issues that 
Niscaldas raises. They are presented ranked in descending order of the number of orthodox 
systems which accept them (VP 4.1, 92). 


30 7 . __ 

This echoes Bharatitrrtha/Vidyaranya in his Vivarana-prameya-sangraha: “vyavahare bhatta-nayafli ], with regard to 
empirical matters, the Bhatta system [is adequate]” (Vidyaranya and Tailanga 1893, 16). On the authorship of this text, see 
Pahlajrai (2005, 17-35) 

308 The Buddhist views were of the dialectician Jnanasri in his Isvara-bhanga-karika (Plott 1984, 477). 
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5.4.1 Perception {Pratyaksa) 

Following the Nyaya system, Niscaldas first presents six sense organs ( indriya ): 1) ears; 
2) skin; 3) eyes; 4) tongue; 5) nose; and 6) mind. The perceptual cognition (prayaksa prama) 
takes place upon the contact of the appropriate sense organ with its object. Erroneous 
cognition is described in the Nyaya fashion, namely the perception of a thing as something 
else {anyatha-khyati). 309 When a rope is perceived as a snake, the perceived snake is real, but 
exists elsewhere; it appears as though before one due to an extraordinary process caused by 
the memory of a past perception of a real snake. For Nyaya, atma is the locus {asraya) of all 
cognition and erroneous cognition is produced by defective senses, but in Vedanta, the 
erroneous cognition is not produced by the senses; the antah-karana is both the locus as well 
its material cause {upadana karana). [The term atma, for Advaita, signifies either the 
individual self or the absolute self. It can also mean “the breath.” Often it is evident which 
sense is intended, but sometimes it may deliberately be ambiguous. Further, for Nyaya and 
other philosophical systems, there are subtle differences in what atma connotes. Hence I have 
chosen to leave this term untranslated]. 

In Nyaya, knowledge, desire, effort, happiness, sorrow, hatred, merit {dharma) and 
demerit ( adharma ) are attributes of atma , 310 but for Vedanta these are modifications of the 
antah-karana and hence its (the antah-karana' s) attributes. Erroneous cognition, for 
Vedanta, is not a modification of the antah-karana but of ignorance {avidya). When a rope is 
erroneously cognized, the antah-karana goes out the eyes and assumes the rope’s form as 
“this”, but it doesn’t take on its rope-ness and other attributes due to defects {dosa). The 
ignorance located in the consciousness delimited by the vrtti in the form of the rope’s “this- 
ness” {idam-dkara-vrtti-upahita-cetana-stha-avidydy u undergoes modification into snake-, 
or stick- or garland-form cognition, depending on the defect and impression {samskara) in 
the perceiver. This erroneous cognition is the erroneous perception of an object as something 


309 Described in greater detail in section 6.3.5 starting on p. 188. 

310 See TS 4,73 (5,59,134-6) 

311 The inter-element sandhi is not preserved in the original itself (VP 1.17, 29). 
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else that is neither real nor unreal ( anirvacamya-khyati ); 312 it is not real like a snake, stick or 
garland, nor is it unreal, since there is something being seen as “this” in both cases. 313 

Regarding the status of the mind ( manas ) as a sense-organ, Niscaldas is quite catholic. 
The Vedantin Vacaspati Misra (900-980 CE 314 ) considers the mind to be a sense-organ 315 and 
happiness and sorrow to be valid cognitions of the mind. For Vedantins such as Padmapada 
(750 CE) who do not accept the mind as a sense-organ, happiness and sorrow are revealed by 
the witness-consciousness ( saksi ), whereas immediate cognition ( aparoksa jhana ) is not 
caused by the sense-organ but arises when there is identity between the vr///-consciousncss 
and the object-consciousness. This, Niscaldas reminds us, has been explained in VS (4.200, 

110 - 11 ). 

First, Niscaldas raises a series of defects pertaining to Vacaspati’s position that the mind 
is a sense-organ. 1) Unlike each of the other senses, the mind does not have a special object. 
2) BhG 3.42 would be violated, where the mind is said to be “superior to the senses, 
indriyebhyah param manah ,” and not included among the senses. 3) All revelation ( sruti) 
and composed scripture ( smrti ) are in agreement that Brahman is not an object of mind- 
cognition, but, by accepting the mind as a sense, Vacaspati suggests that the direct realization 
(. saksatkara ) of Brahman too is generated by the mind sense-organ, i.e., the realization is 
mental, which is opposed to scripture. Further, 4) the mind is a state of the antah-karana. By 
being the locus of immediate cognition, the antah-karana is the agent of cognition, and that 

which is the agent ( karta ), cannot be the instrument ( karana ). [Here, Niscaldas is holding 

fast to the definition of the antah-karana discussed earlier (on p. 120), that it consists of four 
components, the mind {manas), intellect {buddhi), subconscious ( citta ), and ego ( ahankara )]. 
Thus, Niscaldas concludes that the mind cannot be a sense-organ. 


312 

" Described in greater detail in section 6.3.1, “ Anirvacamya-khyati-vada , the Advaita theory that the object of erroneous 
cognition is logically indeterminate,” starting on p. 138. 

313 

Usually the word anirvacamya is translated as “indescribable” but it is used to describe that which is logically 
indeterminate, neither absolutely real nor empirically false. 

314 Potter (1999, 632) 

315 hi his comm. Bhamatl on BS 2.4.17, Vacaspati states “manasas tv indriyatve smrter avagate kvacid indriyebhyo 
b/iedenopadanam go-balTvarda-nydyena. athava indriyanam vartamdna-mdtra-visayatvdn manasas tu traikalya-gocaratvad 
bhedenabhidhanam. But being that the smrti texts are understood to consider the mind as a sense-organ in places by the 
difference from the [other] senses, along the lines of the rule of the particular term ‘bull’ restricting the general term ‘cows’ 
[on being mentioned along with it]. Or, being [considered] present among the sense-organs, but being named separately 
because of the mind having its objects from the past, present and future” (Sarikaracarya and Sastri 1938, 647). 
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But Niscaldas next states that, on further reflection, these are not truly defects, and he 
resolves each in turn. 1) Happiness, sorrow, desire are the special ( asadharana ) objects of the 
mind, and one who is characterized by an antah-karana is called a jiva. 2) InBhG 3.42, 
indriyas denote external sense organs. Thus, there is no conflict to say that the mind is 
superior to the external sense organs. 3) Brahman is not an object of the mind. It is not an 
object of vrtti either, except for the vrtti that removes the concealment [by ignorance]. 316 
Besides, TU 2.9.1 317 indicates that Brahman is not an object of verbal testimony ( sabda- 
pramana) either. Brahman is only the object of the knowledge produced by the secondary 
signification (laksand-vrtti) 31s of verbal testimony, and even in that case only in the form of 
removing the concealment ( avarana ). 319 4) The antah-karana can be the agent by virtue of 
being the locus ( asraya ) of cognition, and the mind as the modification of antah-karana can 
be an instrument of valid cognition, and therefore, also a means of cognition {pramana). 
Niscaldas says, in essence {saragrahi drsti se, VP 1.19), it does not damage one’s 
understanding of Vedanta, i.e., one’s knowledge of Brahman, to accept Vacaspati’s view that 
the mind is a sense-organ. 320 Thus, we have the five sense-organs and the mind as the sixth 
means of perceptual cognition per Vacaspati, whereas in Padmapada’s system, verbal 
testimony {sabda) is the sixth means, which alone is responsible for direct perceptual 
knowledge of Brahman. Niscaldas seems to suggest that since neither view of the mind 
hinders a seeker’s attainment of Brahman, one is free to choose the view that personally 
resonates best. 


316 Niscaldas provides more details on the role of vrtti in VS 4.211-12,117-20 

317 * r 

TU 2.9.1: “ yato vaco nivaratante aprapya manasa salt, anandam brahmano vidvan na bibheti kutascana. Words, along 

with the mind, turn back from Brahman, having failed to attain it; the one who knows the happiness of Brahman fears 
nothing.” 

318 This will be treated in greater detail in section 5.4.3, “Verbal testimony (sabda).” 

319 _ 

Niscaldas expounds upon this defect at considerably greater length than presented above, considering how mental 
cognition and verbal testimony can each give rise to knowledge of Brahman, and whether only one pramana or two are 
required for direct knowledge of Brahman (VP 1.19, 31-32). 

320 

This view is echoed over a century later by Athalye et al.: "[The] controversy seems to be nothing more than a battle of 
words. So long as all are agreed in distinguishing the mind from the five external [sense] organs, and treating it as an entity 
by itself, it does not matter whether you call it an indriya or antah-karana-vrtti or anything else. If the mind is an organ, it is 
an internal organ (antar-indriya) quite distinct from the external organs, while if it is not an organ it is so much akin to one 
that it shares many of its properties and functions” (Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 150). Also see Mayeda’s 
summary of the issue (Sankaracarya 2006, 2:31-3). 
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5.4.2 Inference ( Anumana ) 

From the Nyaya perspective, the requirements for inferential cognition ( anumiti ) are: 1) 
the probandum, or the term to be proven ( sadhya ), the object of the inferential cognition, for 
example, fire on the mountain; 2) the probans or sign ( liriga ) by the perception of which the 
object of inference is cognized, which is also known as the reason ( hetu ), for example, 
smoke; and 3) invariable concomitance or co-existence ( vyapti ) between the probans and 
probandum, for example, where there is smoke, there is fire. The sequence of inferential 
cognition per Nyaya is as follows. First, the invariable concomitance of the probans {hetu) 
and probandum {sadhya) is witnessed. From this the invariable concomitance of the probans 
and the probandum is ascertained. Next, the probans is perceived in a particular locus 
(paksa ), say on a mountain, and then the invariable concomitance is recalled. The 
recollection ( paramarsa ) of the perception of the probans qualified by the invariable 
concomitance of the probandum then occurs. 321 This leads to the inferential cognition that the 
locus, the mountain, is fire-possessing. 

In Old ( praclna) Nyaya, the recollection {paramarsa) itself is inference. There is much 
variation within the Nyaya school as to whether recollection is the instrument {karana) or the 
intermediate cause ( vyapara) for inferential cognition, but all agree that without recollection 
no inference {anumiti) occurs. The Mlmamsakas, however, consider recollection to be 
dispensable {anyatha-siddha) and inessential to the cause of inferential cognition. Instead, 
some Mlmamsakas hold that inferential cognition is the memory {smrti) of the invariable 
concomitance, others consider it to be the experience of the invariable concomitance as seen 
in the particular instance of the kitchen fire, and still others, the knowledge of the probans in 
the locus. As noted earlier (on p. 123), 322 Advaita accepts Mlmamsa wherever there is no 
disagreement. According to the Vedanta-paribhasa, the means {karana) is the experience of 
invariable concomitance {vyapti), and the latent impressions {samskara) that arise either from 
perceptual cognition or through memory are the intermediate cause ( vyapara ). 323 But 


321 , 1 ~ '1111 

TS 44: “ vyapti-visista-paksa-dharmata-jnanam paramarsah. The knowledge of the locus possessing the property of 
being qualified by the [probans with the] invariable concomitance [of the probandum] is recollection (paramarsa ).” When 
the term “recollection” is used for brevity in the context of inference in this section, this meaning is to be assumed. 

322 See n. 307. 

323 ~ ~ 

Vedanta-paribhasa: “ anumiti-ka.ra.nah ca vyapti-jnanam. tat samskaro ’vantara-vyaparah. The instrument of inferential 
cognition is the knowledge of invariable concomitance. The latent impression of that [knowledge] is the intermediate cause” 
(Adhvarlndra 1972, 69). 
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Niscaldas holds that the argument is not affected even if one holds that memory is the 
intermediate cause instead of a latent impression. Even though this would be counter to 
Vedanta-paribhasa and other Vedanta texts, it does not contradict revealed or composed 
scriptures ( sruti-smrti ) or the accepted doctrine ( siddhanta ) since the scriptures and accepted 
doctrine are indifferent to whether a latent impression or memory is the intermediate cause or 
mediate activity ( vyapara ). Nonetheless, Niscaldas suggests that it is actually more logical to 
accept memory of the invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) as the intermediate cause. If the latent 
impressions of the invariable concomitance were held to be the instrument of inferential 
cognition, i.e., if inference were to occur due to unmanifest impressions, then even without 
seeing the smoke on the mountain, one should always infer fire there. Thus, one would be 
forced to state that manifest latent impressions are the cause of inferential cognition, but 
manifest latent impressions are nothing other than memory (VP 2.6, 40-1)! 324 

In Advaita, inference ( anumana ) and inferential cognition ( anumiti ) are of two kinds: a) 
for oneself ( svartha ); and b) for another ( parartha ). According to Nyaya, in the case of 
inferential cognition for oneself, three cognitions have to occur: 1) perceptual cognition of 
smoke; 2) memory of its invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) by fire; and finally 3) the 
recollection ( paramarsa ) [in the form of the statement (vakya)\, “the smoke which is 
pervaded by fire, the mountain possesses that (smoke).” But in Vedanta, recollection is not 
accepted as an instrument ( karana ). Instead, without such a recollection that employs a 
statement, the inferential cognition for oneself ( svdrtha-anumiti ) takes place directly from the 
cognition of invariable concomitance, and its instrument, the knowledge of the invariable 
concomitance, is termed inference for oneself ( svarthdnumana ). 

Inference for another ( parartha ) occurs when one employs a statement to convince 
another person. According to Vedanta, three components are required: 1) thesis (pratijna) as 
in “the mountain is smoke-possessing;” 2) reason ( hetu ), “because [it has] smoke;” and 3) 
example ( udaharana ), “whatever is smoke-possessing is also fire-possessing, as in a 
kitchen.” The minor term is the locus (paksa ), for example, mountain, and the object of 
inferential cognition is the probandum (sadhya). The location or locus ( adhikarana ) refers to 


324 — — — 

Niscaldas is somewhat sarcastic towards the author of the Vedanta-paribhasa , Dharmaraja Adhvarmdra (seventeenth c. 
CE) and its commentary (most likely by his son Ramakrsna Adhvarin), with statements such as “What knowledge one might 
get from maintaining both [samskara and smrti] as causes of inference, one should ask Dharmaraja” (VP 2.6, 41). 
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the place where the desire to know the probandum arises and is then ascertained inferentially 
to have the probandum. The words that yield cognition of the probans ( linga ) are the reason 
(,hetu ). If the opponent is not convinced, for example, he holds that the smoke is not 
concomitant (v yabhican) with fire on the mountain, then that doubt is resolved via reasoning 
(tarka ). The reasoning to overturn the opponent’s doubt in this example is as follows: there is 
a cause-effect relation between fire and smoke, and, if one holds smoke to exist without fire, 
this relation is violated. Hence, the perception of smoke on the mountain gives rise to the 
inferential cognition of fire on the mountain. 

In Advaita, inference for the sake of another has an additional function. The identity of 
the individual (jTva) and Brahman is ascertained through the great Upanisadic statements 
( maha-vakya ), i.e., verbal testimony. It can also be proven via inference as follows: 1) jTva is 
identical to Brahman, 2) because of consciousness; 3) wherever there is consciousness, there 
is identity with Brahman, for example, as in the case of Brahman. Here the locus (paksa) is 
jTva, the probandum ( sadhya ) is identity with Brahman, and the probans (hetu) is the state of 
possessing consciousness (cetanah’ti). The reasoning (tarka) is as follows. If the 
consciousness of jTva were not accepted as the reason for the identity with Brahman, the 
scripture (sruti) propounding the non-duality of consciousness would be contradicted, which 
is undesirable for the orthodox systems. Consider the syllogism: 1) The phenomenal world is 
unreal, 2) because it is negated by knowledge. 3) Whatever is negated by knowledge is 
unreal, as in the case of the silver perceived in mother-of-pearl. 325 The real cannot be negated 
by knowledge. If the opponent were to accept negation of the phenomenal world through 
knowledge but not its unreality, then the scriptural utterances propounding the negation of 
the entire world would be contradicted. 

Per Vedanta, inference by itself is not the cause for self-realization of Brahman because 
the accepted doctrine (siddhanta) maintains that, apart from the Vedanta utterances (vakya), 
no other means of knowledge takes up Brahman as its object. Therefore, inference merely 
serves to bring one closer (sambhavana) to the knowledge of Brahman. 


325 ~ T ~ ~ , 

vyavaharikah prapanco mithya, jnana-nivartyatvat. yatrayatra jnana-nivartyatvam tatra tatra mithyatvam. yatha sukti- 
rajatadau (VP 2 . 9 , 44 ). 
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5.4.3 Verbal Testimony ( Sabda ) 

As the preceding section suggests, verbal testimony, specifically in the form of the great 
Upanisadic statements ( maha-vakya ), is the most important means of cognition for Advaita 
as it alone can provide direct knowledge of Brahman. Niscaldas spends more pages on the 
means of verbal cognition {sabda pramana ) than on perception and inference combined: 47 
pages on sabda pramana {VP 3), vs. 29 pages on pratyaksa {VP 1.4-21) and 10 pages on 
anumana, {VP 2). 326 In brief, this section comprises the following. After defining verbal 
cognition and describing the process of cognition via verbal testimony, Niscaldas undertakes 
an examination of the types of significatory function ( vrtti) of a word. This is followed by a 
discussion of the types of implication ( laksana ) that are possible through words. Next, 
Niscaldas presents the two types of verbal cognition, empirical (v yavaharika), and absolute 
(paramarthika ), and their further typology, culminating in Vedanta statements that are either 
subsidiary {avantara) or the “great sayings” {maha-vakya), the purpose of both being the 
knowledge of Brahman. The form of implication by which the maha-vakya s are 
comprehended is discussed, as well as the six characteristics (, sad-lihga) of the intent 
(i tatpatya ) of Vedic statements. The four accessories {sahakari) to verbal cognition are also 
presented. Niscaldas next discusses the method of resolution of potential conflicts between 
two means of cognition {pramana ) and asserts that the means for the more strongly desired 
object wins out. Lastly, the possibility for the Vedanta statements to possess intent 
{tatpatya), given that the Vedas are not eternal, is examined. Let us look at verbal testimony 
in greater detail. 

Niscaldas defines verbal cognition {sabdiprama) as knowledge of the relationships 
among the meanings of the words, or knowledge of the meanings and of the relationships 
among the words. 327 The means of verbal cognition {sabda pramana) is defined as the 
knowledge of all the words in a sentence qualified by their significatory function {vrtti). 32S 

Cognition through verbal testimony is said to function as follows. When one hears the 
words of a sentence, such as “the pot is blue,” the individual words trigger latent impressions 

326 The next two means of cognition (pramana) also collectively get only 18 pages: 10 pages on analogy (upamana, VP 4), 
and 8 pages on postulation ( arthapatti , VP 5). Only non-cognition (anupalabdhi, VP 6) gets a significantly more detailed 
treatment, 87 pages. 

VP 3.7, 54: ... padarthan ke sambandh ka jhan athava sambandh-sahitpadarthan ka jhan vakyarth-jnan kahiye hai au 
sabdi prama kahiye hai. 

3 ‘ 8 VP 3.7, 54: vrtti-visista sakal padan ka jhan sabda-pramana hai. More on vrtti as “significatory function” shortly. 
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that give rise to the memory of the meaning of the words, which in turn gives rise to the 
knowledge signified by each word independently. Then, the relationship between the 
individual words is known, providing the understanding of the sentence, for example, “the 
pot has identity with the color blue.” 

The signilicatory function (v. rtti) of a word is a special form of vrtti discussed earlier in 
this chapter. The signilicatory function, defined as the mutual relation between a word and its 
meaning, 329 is of two types: 1) a direct signilicatory relation ( sakti-vrtti ); and 2) an indirect or 
implied significatory relation ( laksana-vrtti ). The primary function of a word {sakti, also 
“power”), according to Nyaya, occurs as a result of Isvara’s will, while the Mlmamsakas 
consider it a separate entity. According to Patanjali (the grammarian) and the Manjusa text, 330 
the primary function of a word {sakti) is the identity-relation between a word and its meaning 
as signifier and signified. According to Advaita, sakti is the capacity (, samarthya ) of a word 
to evoke knowledge either directly or indirectly through the memory of its own meaning. 331 
The meaning denoted by the word’s sakti is called its literal meaning (, sakyartha , or simply 
sakya). The implied significatory relation ( laksana-vrtti ) is the relation of the word to an 
indirect ( parampara ) meaning. Such a meaning is called the implied meaning or connotative 
sense {laksyartha, or simply laksya). For example, in the sentence, “the village of the cow 
herders is on the Ganga,” 332 the literal meaning {sakya) of the word “Ganga” is the river, but 
in this context, the implied meaning {laksya) is better suited, i.e., the bank of the river since 
the village cannot literally be on the river. Essentially, where the literal meaning of the word 
is not suited to the intent of the speaker, it is appropriate to consider the implied meaning. 

In addition to the direct and indirect significatory relations {sakti- and laksana-vrtti 
respectively), some hold that there are two additional relations. 3) Attributive signification 
{gaunl-vrtti) occurs when the word signifies the attribute or quality that is possessed by the 
meaning directly signified. In the sentence “Devadatta is a lion,” the attributes of strength 
{surata), etc., possessed by a lion are ascribed to Devadatta. This can easily be subsumed 
under indirect signification. 4) Allusive or suggestive signification {vyanjana-vrtti) occurs 

329 

VP 3.2, 46: pad artha ka jo apas mem sambandh takurn vrtti kahaitn haim. 

330 ' ' _ _ 

Th t Manjusa is a commentary by Krsna Bhatta on the Saktivada by Gadadhara Bhattacarya (1927) who fl. ca. 1700 CE. 

331 " 1 r 1 ~ r 

VP 3.3, 47: padan maim apne artha ke jhana ki samarthya hi sakti hai. ... pada-jhana maimpadartha ki smrti kd sakti 
hai.jaham pada ka dhvamsa huya hai. taham b/n pada ka smarana-rupa jhana hai.jaham vartamana pada hai. taham pada 
ka sravana-saksatkara jhana hai. 

332 

^ gahgayam ghosah, a stock example. 
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when there is an allusion to the implied meaning. For example, when a person tells his friend 
who is going for a meal to an enemy’s house, “Eat poison!” 333 since poison as directly 
signified is not fit for consumption, the intended meaning is allusive: “Do not eat [at an 
enemy’s house].” Nyaya texts typically also subsume allusive implication under indirect 
signification. 334 

On the basis of the relation between the literal ( sakya ) and implied ( Iaksya ) meanings, 
implication ( laksana ) is of two kinds. 1) Bare implication ( kevala-Iaksana ) occurs when the 
implied meaning is directly connected to the literal meaning, as in the case of “bank” and 
“river.” 2) Indirect or double implication ( laksita-laksana ) occurs when the implied meaning 
is indirectly connected to the literal meaning. Here, the example is “ dvirepho rauti, the two- 
repha-Q d one buzzes.” Repha denotes the Sanskrit consonant “ra” and “tw o-repha” directly 
signifies two “ra” consonants, but indirectly signifies the word “ bhramara ,” Sanskrit for 
“bee,” which in turn signifies the honey-making insect. 335 

Implication can also be classified into three types, depending upon the extent to which 
the literal meaning {sakya) of the word is retained or given up in the implied meaning 
{Iaksya). 1) Exclusive implication (jahal-laksana) occurs when the literal meaning is given 
up and the implied meaning is considered instead. This is the case in examples like “The 
village is on the river,” and “Eat poison.” 2) Inclusive implication {ajahal-laksana) occurs 
when the literal meaning as well as the implied meaning are intended, as in the example 
“Protect the curds from the crows.” 336 The speaker’s intent is the protection of the meal; 
hence, cats and other creatures that may ruin the curds are also implied by the term “crows.” 
Or, in the sentence, “The parasol-bearers come,” 337 the term “parasol-bearers” also implies 
the parasols that are being carried. 3) Both inclusive and exclusive implication {bhaga-tyaga- 
laksana ) 338 occurs when a part of the literal meaning is preserved while the rest is given up. 


333 visam bhumksva. 

334 

VP 3.10, 61-2. Examples of allusive signification have been discussed by Mammata (2002), Govindabhatta (a.k.a. 
Govindathakkura) (1982) and others in texts on poetics. Discussion on whether it is appropriate to subsume allusive 
signification under indirect signification has been skipped here. Niscaldas merely presents an argument in favor since it does 
not impact the Advaita end ( siddhanta , 62). 

335 

Another stock example for laksita-laksana is the one seen earlier as an example of attributive signification: “ simho 
devadattah, Devadatta is [as brave as] a lion.” See VP 3.8, 55-61 for a more complex discussion on this issue. 

336 kakebhyo dadhi raksyatam. 

337 

chatrino yanti. 

338 Another term for this is jahad-ajahal-laksana. 
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In the sentence, “This is that Devadatta,” 339 the word “that” indicates a non-proximate entity, 
while “this” indicates a proximate entity. Since they are in grammatical apposition and the 
identity of proximity and non-proximity is not possible, one has to give up the proximate 
meaning of “this” and the non-proximate meaning of “that” while preserving the “entity” 
meaning, to get the intended identity, namely, that both words refer to the same person, 
Devadatta. 

Each of these three forms of implication can be further sub-divided. 1) Productive 
implication {prayojanavati laksana) refers to cases in which the implied meaning ( laksya ) is 
more fruitful than the literal meaning. The sentence, “The village is on the bank” lacks the 
sense of the bank being cool, holy, etc. conveyed by the sentence, “The village is on the 
Ganga.” 2) Conventional implication ( niruclha-laksana ) refers to cases in which the literal 
meaning is not used but a secondary meaning, which is known to all, is accepted. 340 In the 
sentence, “The pot is blue,” the literal meaning of “blue,” is the color blue, but secondarily it 
also implies the substance possessing that color. The literal meaning is forsaken in favor of 
the implied meaning which is understood conventionally, i.e., the pot is blue-color- 
possessing. 341 

There are two types of verbal cognition ( sabdTprama ): 1) empirical ( vyavaharika ); and 
2) absolute (paramarthika ). Empirical verbal cognition is further sub-divided into two types: 
la) produced by worldly sentences ( laukika-vakya-janya ); and lb) produced by Vedic 
sentences ( yaidika-vakya-janya ) {VP 3.1, 45). Vedic sentences are also of two types: 
lb. 1) those teaching about empirical meanings; and lb.2) those teaching about the absolute 
reality, Brahman {VP 3.5, 52). According to Niscaldas, all Vedanta statements explain 
Brahman which is neither to be sought nor avoided, and do not explain meanings subordinate 
to Vedic prescriptions and prohibitions {VP 3.16, 78). 342 Sentences that teach about Brahman 


339 , 

so ’yam aevadattah. 

340 “niriidhatvam nama prayoga-pracuryan mukhyavad bhanam. Conventionality is the perception [of a secondary sense of 
a word] as primary due to currency of usage.” Amalananda Sarasvafi’s Kalpataru sub-comm. to BS BhamatT (Sankaracarya 
and Sastri 1938, 13). 

341 Niscaldas also mentions in passing Arbitrary Implication (aicchika laksana) where there is the use of a word according to 
the author’s desire, contrary to the literal or conventional meanings. Texts on poetics do not mention this form of 
implication but Gadadhara Bhattacarya and others have considered it. Their mention of arbitrary implication is only to state 
its possibility, but should not be interpreted as approval. Its use is frowned on by all. Mammata and others write about this 
and many other forms of implication, but these are not described in any Vedanta texts as they are not considered useful to a 
seeker (jijnasu ) ( VP3A 1, 65-6). 

342 sakala vedanta-vakya aheya anupadeya brahma ke bodhaka haim, vidhisesa artha ke bodhaka nahTm. 
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are further subdivided into two categories: 1) “great sayings” ( maha-vakya ) such as “tot tvam 
asi, you are that (CU 6.8.7),” which explain the identity between the words “you” and 
“that;” 343 and 2) subsidiary statements ( avantara-vakya), which pertain to the meaning of 
either the word “that (tot)” [Brahman], or to the word “you (tvam),” for example, “ satyam 
jnanam anantam brahma, Brahman is truth, knowledge and infinite (TV 2.1.1)” explains the 
word “that” and “ya esa hrdy antarjyotih purusah, the person is the inner light within the 
heart (BU 4.3.7)” explains the word “you.” 

Niscaldas uses these various forms of implication to describe the comprehension of the 
great sayings ( maha-vakya ). For example, he holds that only the third type, both inclusive 
and exclusive implication ( bhaga-tyaga-Iaksana ) applies. He elaborates on this further in VS 
6.433-8, 269-72: In the maha-vakya context, the literal meaning of “that (tot)” is that which 
is all-powerful, all-knowing, pervasive, the inciter (preraka ) of all, independent, indirect 
( paroksa ), possessor of maya [the indeterminate and ultimately unreal creative power that 
manifests the empirical world, a term that will be left untranslated], free from bondage and 
liberation. The literal meaning of “you (tvam)” is that which has the opposite of all the stated 
properties of Isvara, namely, //“va-consciousness with little power, little knowledge, 
delimited, not Isvara, dependent on karma, deluded by ignorance, having bondage and 
liberation, directly perceived. Since the literal meanings of tot and tvam are in direct 
opposition, the need arises for implication ( laksana ) to resolve their apposition. However, in 
understanding maha-vakya s, neither exclusive (jahat ) nor inclusive ( ajahat ) implication 
alone is appropriate. The sole object of knowledge of all of Vedanta is the witness- 
consciousness, i.e., Brahman-consciousness, which pervades the literal sense (vacya), of 
tvam and tot respectively, and, if these are excluded through exclusive implication (jahal- 
laksana), what is other than consciousness is unreal, inert, etc., and will not establish 
liberation. Inclusive implication ( ajahal-laksana ) is also not applicable here because the 
literal meanings [of tat and tvam] are in opposition, and, if nothing is given up, the 
opposition remains. Hence, through both inclusive and exclusive implication (bhaga-tyaga- 
Iaksana), the opposing qualities of jiva and Isvara are excluded, resulting in the identity of 


343 There are four Great Sayings, maha-vakyas, one from each of the Vedas: 1) prajnanam brahma , Consciousness is 
Brahman (AiU3.\.\, RV), 2) aham brahmasmi, I am Brahman (BU 1.4.10, YajV), 3) tat tvam asi. You are that (CU 6.8.7, 
SV) and 4) ayam atma brahma , This Self is Brahman (MaU 2, A V). All express the identity of atma and Brahman. 
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the pure, unattached consciousness. Further, the verbal cognition of the maha-vakyas occurs 
through bare implication ( kevala-laksana ), as there is a direct relation between the literal 
meaning and the implied meaning, namely, consciousness. Such verbal cognition of the 
maha-vakyas is also conventional implication ( nirudha-laksand) , because it is the eternal 
intent of Isvara that seekers get to know the impartite Brahman through the maha-vakyas 344 
(VP 3.13, 68). 345 

The intent ( tatparya ) of Vedic statements is detennined in relation to six characteristics 
( sad-lihga ): 1) the consistency of the introduction and conclusion ( upakrama upasamhara kT 
ekarupata ); 2) repetition ( abhyasa ); 3) originality (apurvald); 4) result ( phala ); 5) praise 
(arthavada); and 6) demonstration ( upapatti ). 346 Niscaldas uses CU 6 as an example to 
further explain these characteristics. 1) The introduction (CU 6.2.1) states, “In the beginning, 
son, there was only being, one alone, without a second,” 347 and the conclusion states, “All 
this has that as the self. That is truth. That is the self. You are that, Svetaketu.” 348 Both the 
introduction and the conclusion consistently state the same point regarding non-dual 
Brahman. 2) The CU 6 passage repeats “You are that” nine times, to reinforce the non¬ 
duality of Brahman. 3) Originality is that which cannot be known by any other means, and 
Brahman is not the object of any means of cognition other than the verbal testimony of the 
Upanisads. 4) The result is the cessation of sorrow and delusion along with the root 
knowledge of Brahman. 5) Praise of the knowledge of Brahman is clear in the Upanisads. 349 
6) Demonstration is the use of reasoning ( yukti ) to support the stated goal. CU 6 is full of 
many examples and analogies which demonstrate the identity of the cause and effect. Thus, 
the intent of Vedanta statements is non-dual Brahman, and the knowledge of the meaning of 
these words is reached through verbal testimony (VP 3.17, 79-80). 


344 It is typical of Advaita metaphysics to hold that the Vedas are without human authorship, that they are without beginning 
and infallible. If an author has to be ascribed, it is Isvara, the omniscient creator, who is just Brahman personified by the 
creative powers due to the collective ignorance of all beings. The Upanisads are a part of the Vedas, literally the end of the 
Vedas or Vedanta, and the maha-vakyas are from the Upanisads. 

345 VP 3.13-16, 68-79 deal with refutation of various challenges to the presented view of maha-vakya implication, including 
criticisms of the Vedanta-paribhasa position, the MImamsa & Nyaya views, and of the ancient commentators (practna 
vrttikara, traditionally understood to be Bhartrprapanca, Bhaskara and other pre-Sankara commentators). 

346 This is succinctly stated in a verse quoted in Vedanta-sara 184: upakramopasamhardv-abhyaso ’purvata-phalam; 
arthavadopapattlca litigant tatparyanirnaye (Sadananda 1974, 105). 

347 CU 6.2.1: sad eva somyedam agra asid ekam evadvitiyam. 

348 CU 6.16.3: etadatmyam idam sarvam. tat satyam. sa atma. tattvam asi svetaketo iti. 

An example (not stated by Niscaldas) would be CU 6.1.3: “uta tam adesam apraksyo yenasrutam srutam bhavaty 
amatam matam avijhatam vijhatam iti. Surely you must have asked about the teaching by which what was unheard of 
becomes heard, what was unthought of becomes thought of, what was unknown becomes known.” 
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There are four accessories ( sahakari) to verbal cognition. 1) Expectancy ( akanksa ) is the 
property of a word, when heard, to arouse the expectation of another word to follow it. In the 
sentence, “ ay am eti putro raj hah puruso ’pasaryatam, literally: <this> <comes> <the son> 
<of the king> <man> <remove>”, once one hears the word “ rajnah (of the king)” follow 
“son,” there is no longer an expectancy for any other word to follow, so one does not 
associate the genitive “ rajnah (of the king)” with the following word to subsequently form 
“remove the king’s man,” but instead understands, “remove the man.” 350 2) Compatibility 
(yogyata ) is relation between the meanings of two words so as to provide verbal cognition. In 
the sentence “He sprinkles with fire, vahnina sihcati ) there is an incompatibility between the 
act of sprinkling and fire, and hence no verbal cognition arises. 3) Intention ( tatpaiya ) is the 
intent of the utterer. The sentence “ saindhava anaya, bring saindhava ” is ambiguous, as the 
word saindhava can mean either “salt,” that which is derived from the sea, sindhu, or 
“horse,” a particular breed found in the Sindh region, and as a result the intent of the speaker 
cannot be divined. But, if the sentence were to be uttered at the time of a meal, it would be 
understood to mean “salt,” and if uttered at the time of departure, then “horse” would be 
intended. 351 4) Proximity ( asatti ) is typically defined by Nyaya as the contiguity of the words, 
but Niscaldas provides a revised definition: proximity is the memory of the uninterrupted 
meanings of words in relation to the signification (v. rtti) of the compatible ( yogya ) words. 
Thus, the cause of verbal cognition is the knowledge of the expectancy (akanksa-jhana), 
compatibility ( yogyata-jhana ), and intention (tatparya-jhana) of the words, as well as their 
inherent proximity ( asatti-svarupa ). The four are collectively called the apparatus for verbal 
cognition (sabda-samagri). 

Next, Niscaldas takes up the case of the potential conflict between two means of 
cognition, such as perception (pratyaksa ) and verbal testimony (sabda). It is accepted that 
two cognitions pertaining to the same object or cognizer (samanadhikarana 352 ) cannot occur 


350 The example that Niscaldas provides here is different from the typical one usually supplied in this context: When one 
hears the word “bring (anaya)” the expectancy is aroused as to “bring what?”, which can be satisfied by the word “cow 
(gam).” 

1 Niscaldas raises the doubts as to whether a parrot’s utterance can have intention, or the Vedas which are eternal and 
without author, particularly for the MImamsakas whose metaphysics does not accept Isvara, or verses composed by a silent 
sage (mount). He disagrees with the views of NagojI Bhatta’s (1670-1750) [Vaiyakarana-siddhanta-laghu-]Manjusa , 
(1925), Prakasatman’s (11th c.) Vivarana (Padmapadacarya et al. 1985), Dharmaraja’s (1550-1650) Vedanta-paribhasa 
(Adhvarlndra 1972) and others on these matters. These discussions have not been presented here (VP 3.18, 81-84). 

352 

samanadhikarana is defined as [multiple] vrttis in one adhikarana, substratum (PP3.20, 89). 
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at the same instant. Where the eyes perceive a pot on the ground at the same time that the 
sentence “the ground is pot-possessing, ghatavad bhutalam ,” is heard, the stronger means of 
cognition will win out, which in this case is perception. But in the case where, just as the 
eyes are perceiving the pot on the ground, one hears the sentence, “A son has been born to 
you, putras te jatah ,” the pot is not cognized in that instance, but instead the knowledge of 
the son’s birth occurs since the verbal cognitive apparatus is dominant. The desire to know 
( jijhdsa ) is what sways the balance. Where there is the desire to know both objects, the 
cognitive apparatus for the object which is more greatly desired to be known ( utkata- 
jijhasitd) will be dominant. The desire to know worldly things ( laukika padartha) and the 
apparatus for their cognition is always possible in the waking state, and such worldly things 
will be cognized, because, in the absence of a desire to know Brahman, the apparatus for the 
knowledge of Brahman will be obstructed. Therefore, to obstruct the apparatus of the 
cognition of worldly things, such as perception and the rest, one needs a greater desire to 
know Brahman. This indeed is the intent ( tatparya ) of AS' 1.1.1, “ athato brahma jijiidsd. 
Thereafter, therefore, the desire to know Brahman.” Niscaldas suggests that although the 
implied sense (, laksana) of the term “desire to know ( jijhdsa )'’ suggests that the 
contemplation of the meaning of the Vedas is to be performed, the literal meaning 
( vacyartha ) of the term is that the desire to know Brahman is the cause of the knowledge of 
Brahman, and that is the preferred meaning (VP 3.19,86-7). 353 

Niscaldas holds that the intent ( tatparya ) of the Vedanta statements is not injunctions for 
meditation or worship (updsand-vidhi) 354 but rather the knowledge of non-dual Brahman, as 
is conveyed by the six characteristics ( sad-lihga ) described earlier. 355 The Mhnamsakas hold 
that the Vedas are eternal and without author; hence, they cannot function as the object of 
intent. The Naiyayikas hold that the Vedas are authored by humans (pauruseya ) and 
therefore finite and transient ( ksanika ), being only a collection of syllables (varna- 


353 _ 

Niscaldas explains that the same word cannot convey the knowledge of both the literal and implied meanings in a 
sentence, as in the example, “The fish and the village of the cow herders is on/in the Ganga, gangayam mlna-ghosau.” He 
farther suggests that multiple meanings of an aphorism (sutra) are its adornment (bhusana), and hence multiple authors have 
provided multiple interpretations. However, he elects to not examine whether the term jijnasa can alternately also imply the 
sense of an injunction ( vidhi ), to avoid farther protractedness of this [VP] text ( grantha ki vrddhi, VP 3.19, 87-8). 

354 The MImamsaka viewpoint is that all Vedic statements are either injunctions for acts (vidhi), statements farther 
explaining the injunctions (artha-vada), or declarative statements (mantra). Thus, they consider the Upanisad statements as 
injunctions for meditation/contemplation/worship (upasana). 

355 To back this assertion, Niscaldas refers to BS SBh 1.1.4, the samanvaya-sutra, which states that Brahman is the purport 
of the Upanisads. 
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samudaya), sounds which last for only two instants before perishing in the third. After 
presenting the Nyaya position at considerable length (VP 3.20, 88-91), Niscaldas gives the 
Vedanta view that the Vedas are not eternal, because revealed scripture ( sruti ) itself has 
described its creation. 356 According to Vedanta, everything other than consciousness ( cetana ) 
is not eternal (anitya), including the Vedas. But the Vedas are not transient, because they are 
created by Isvara via a mere intention (samkalpa) at the beginning of creation, 357 as 
effortlessly as breathing. Similar to the Nyaya view, the Vedas and the Mahabharata, etc., 
can be considered humanly authored, however, in Vedanta, Vyasa [author of the 
Mahabharata ] and the others are omniscient. Further, Isvara recalls the Vedas and 
reproduces them faithfully from creation to creation, whereas Vyasa and the other authors 
create their works according to their desire in each creation, and these created works are not 
necessarily identical to those of a prior creation. Thus, the Vedas, being a creation of Isvara, 
can have an intent, which is reproduced faithfully and eternally, from creation to creation, 
and this intent is the knowledge of Brahman (VP 3.20, 88-92). 

5.4.4 Analogy ( Upamana ) 

Typically, verbal cognition is treated after analogy, but Niscaldas presents the means of 
cognition in the order of their acceptance by the most systems. Since verbal cognition is 
accepted by Sankhya, but analogy is not, analogy is given fourth place after verbal cognition 
in Niscaldas’s listing. According to Nyaya, analogical cognition ( upamiti ) is the knowledge 
of the word’s literal meaning as denoted by a particular object. 358 The typical example is: 
When one hears the word “gavaya,” 359 but does not know what it means and is told by 
another that a gavaya resembles a cow, at a later time on seeing an animal resembling a cow 
and recalling the earlier description, one concludes, “This is a gavaya .” There are differences 
between the old ( praclna ) and new (navya) Naiyayikas, as to the means (karana) and 


356 The origin of the Vedas is described in the purusa-sukta , Hymn to the Cosmic Person, RV 10.90.9: “tasmad yajnat 
sarvahuta rcah samani jajnire; chandamsi jajnire tasmad yajus tasmad ajayata. From that [sacrifice of the Cosmic Person] 
arose the Rg and Sama verses, the [Vedic] meters and Yajus [sacrificial] formulae.” John Muir gives other descriptions of 
the origin of the Vedas in the AV, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads (1967, 3-5). 

357 The Hindu view is that creation (srsti) is cyclic, followed by a period of sustainment ( sthiti ) then dissolution ( laya ), only 
to repeat indefinitely. 

358 samjm mem samjna ki vacyata ka jnana upamiti kahiye hai {VP 4.1, 92). Another way of describing this: “ samjna- 
samjni-sambandha-jnanam upamiti, upamiti is the knowledge of the meaning relation between a word and the thing denoted 
by it” (TS 58). 

359 

A gavaya is a species of ox, bos gavaeus (MW, s.v.). It is a wild species, similar to a cow, but lacking a dewlap. 
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intermediate cause or mediate activity ( vyapara ) of analogical cognition, which we will not 
go into here. Knowledge through analogy can also occur through knowledge of dissimilarity 
( vaidharmya). 

Analogy is understood differently in Vedanta. When one sees a gavaya, the perceptual 
cognition arises, “This animal is like a cow,” subsequent to which arises the cognition, “My 
cow is similar to this animal.” The cognition of similarity in the cow to the gavaya, born of 
the cognition of similarly between the gavaya and the cow, is termed analogical cognition 
(j upamiti ). There is no mediate activity ( vyapara ) involved here. Analogical cognition 
through the knowledge of dissimilarity is not traditionally accepted. 

In an earlier work (VS 4.194, 107), Niscaldas had presented analogical cognition along 
the lines of Nyaya, because it does not conflict with the Vedanta perspective. In fact, 
Niscaldas proposes that it provides examples that support the accepted doctrine (siddhanta). 
When one asks, “What is the meaning of the word ‘ atma after receiving the teacher’s 
answer, “ atma is different from the body, etc. (dehadi-vaidharmyavan atma)” one 
subsequently reflects in solitude and arrives at the analogical cognition that the literal 
meaning ( vacya ) of the word ‘ atma ’ is that which is different from the transient, impure body 
that is suffering: it is eternal, pure, the nature of happiness. If one accepts the Vedanta 
definition, a seeker ( jijnasu ) will find no favorable examples, given that there is nothing 
similar to atma. It might be argued that an analogy based on similarity which is helpful for a 
seeker is possible: “ Atma is similar to space ( akasa ), unattached, etc.” However, the most 
advanced seeker ( uttama jijnasu) will eventually arrive at the firm conclusion that the entire 
creation, including space is like a mirage, 360 momentarily seen and then it vanishes ( drsta- 
nasta-svabhdva), and hence atma is different from it all. Such a seeker will not find a 
favorable analogical example. Therefore, a better definition of analogical cognition is that 
which arises from the cognition of either similarity or dissimilarity. 361 Thus, analogy 
(upamana) is the cognition of dissimilarity in the empirical world (prapanca ) from Brahman, 
and its result is the analogical cognition (upamiti), that Brahman is dissimilar to the creation. 

360 Lit. gandharva-nagara, an imaginary city in the sky. 

361 Niscaldas goes on to defend his definition of analogical cognition and take the author of Vedanta-paribhasa, Dharmaraja 
Adhvarlndra (1550-1650 CE) and his son Ramakrsna DTksita (1625-1700 CE, author of Sikhamani commentary on Vedanta- 
paribhasa) (Thangaswami 1980, 279, 380), respectively, to task for inconsistencies in their position in this regard (VP 4.5, 
96-8). This is followed by a discussion on the technical differences (paribhasika bheda) in the Nyaya and Vedanta 
definitions of analogical cognition, and further faults in the Vedanta-paribhasa commentary (VP 4.6, 98-100). 
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5.4.5 Postulation ( Arthapatti ) 

Unlike the prior four means of cognition, Nyaya does not accept postulation 
(arthapatti) 362 as an independent means of cognition, but instead considers it an inference of 
the negative ( vyatirekin ) type. Nyaya classifies inferences into three types. 1) An inference 
for which an example of concurrence of the probandum (sadhya) and the probans (hetii) is 
not available; instead only negative examples of the concurrence of the absence of the 
probans and the absence of the probandum are available. Such an inference is called a purely 
negative ( kevala-vyatirekin ) inference; for example, “Of the five elements, 363 none that is not 
different from the other elements has odor; earth has odor, and hence it is different from the 
other elements.” 364 This inference has no positive example other than earth that satisfies it. 2) 
An inference for which a negative example of concurrence of the absence of the probandum 
and the absence of the probans is not available; instead only positive examples of the 
concurrence of the probans and the probandum are available. Such an inference is called a 
purely positive ( keva/anvayin ) inference; for example, “Any object that is knowable has a 
name; a pot is knowable, hence it is nameable.” 365 This inference has no negative example 
that is both unnamable and unknowable. 3) An inference where both positive and negative 
examples are available is called a positive and negative ( anvaya-vyatireka ) inference; for 
example, “Where there is fire, there is smoke; there is smoke on the mountain, and hence the 
mountain has fire.” 366 A positive example is a kitchen, while a negative example is a lake. 

Vedanta accepts only the third, positive and negative (anvaya-vyatireka) type as 
inference proper. Purely positive ( kevalanvayin ) inferences are not possible in Vedanta 
because there is an absence of everything in Brahman. Purely negative (kevala-vyatirekin) 
inferences based on the invariable concomitance of absences do not really qualify as 
inference; they form the separate means of cognition, namely, postulation (arthapatti). 
However, Niscaldas suggests that cognition can arise either by purely negative inference or 
through postulation, depending upon the manner in which the reflexive cognition 


362 Also rendered as “implication,” “supposition,” or “presumption.” 

363 Space, air, fire, water, earth ( akasa , vayu, agni, apah, prthivi). 

364 prthivi itara-bhedavatl gandhatvat. 

365 ghatahpada-saktiman jheyatvat. 

366 parvato vahniman dhumat. 
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(.anuvyavasaya ) occurs. 367 With regard to the above example regarding earth being different 
from the other elements because it possesses odor, the reflexive cognition can be either “Due 
to the earth’s property of odor, I infer that earth is different from the other elements,” 368 or 
“Due to the inapplicability of the property of odor [to the other elements], I postulate that 
earth is different from these elements.” 369 

The tenn postulation ( arthapatti ) denotes both the means ( pramana ) and the cognition 
(prama ). The means of postulation ( arthapatti pramana ) is the cognition of that which is to 
be explained ( upapadya ), it (the means of postulation) is the cause of the explaining 
hypothesis ( upapadaka kalpana ); the cognition via postulation ( arthapatti prama) is the 
cognition of the explanation (upapadaka).™ For example, in the case of a person who does 
not eat during the day, yet grows fatter, this condition is not possible unless he is eating at 
night. His fatness is the phenomenon to be explained (upapadya), and that without which it 
(the upapadya) would not exist is its explanation (upapadaka), namely, eating at night. 

Here Niscaldas raises a doubt that postulation as defined above is not different from 
inference. As presented, the probandum (vyapaka) has the property of being the explanation 
(upapadakata), and the probans (vyapya) has the property of having to be explained 
(upapadyata). By the definition of the postulation as means, the cognition of the probans is 
the cause of the cognition of the probandum. This is precisely the definition of inference, and 
hence they would be identical. In reply, Niscaldas states that when the two cognitions, 
namely, 1) fatness is the probans (vyapya) of eating at night, and 2) Devadatta possesses the 
property of fatness, occur together, when the cognition of eating at night occurs, this 
cognition is inferential: “On account of fatness, I infer [the fact of] eating at night.” 371 But 
when the cognition of eating at night occurs subsequent to the cognition that for a person 
who does not eat during the day, fatness is unproven (anupapatti) unless he eats at night, and 
it is a postulation cognition: “Due to the lack of proof of fatness, I postulate eating at 
night.” 372 Thus, the postulation of an explanation by the cognition of the lack of proof of that 


367 Here, Niscaldas appears to be agreeing with the views of Ramakrsna DIksita, the author of the Vedanta-paribhasa 
commentary, Sikhamani (Dharmarajadhvarindra, Ramakrsnadhvarin, and Amaradasa 2000, 342-3; Datta 1990, 187-8). 

368 gandhena itara-bhedamprthivyam anuminomi (VP 5.2, 105). 

369 

gandhanupapattya itara-bhedam prthivyam anuminomi (VP 5.2, 105). 

370 ., _ 

Niscaldas provides that sampadaka and sampadya are synonyms of upapadaka and upapadya (VP 5.3, 105). 

371 

sthaulyena ratri-bhojanam anuminomi (VP 5.3, 106). 

372 

sthulatanupattya ratri-bhojanam kalpayami (VP 5.3, 106). 
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which is to be explained is called the cognition via postulation, and its cause, the lack of 
proof of that which is to be explained, is called the means of postulation. 373 

Postulation is of two types: 1) postulation from what is seen (, drstarthapatti ); and 2) 
postulation from what is heard ( srutarthapatti ). The cognition of eating at night for one who 
grows fatter yet does not eat during the day is postulation from the seen, since the fatness is 
perceived. When the explanation is conceived by the cognition of the lack of proof of that 
which is heard and needs to be explained, it is termed postulation from the heard. On hearing 
the sentence, “Devadatta who is not at home is alive,” 374 one conceives of Devadatta’s 
existence as being external to the house on the basis of the lack of proof of Devadatta’s being 
alive while not being at home. Postulation from the heard is further subdivided as 2a) lack of 
the verbal expression ( abhidhananupapatti ), and 2b) lack of something implied 
(abhihitananupapatti ). On hearing the word “[the] door” uttered, there is a lack of an 
additional word “shut” which has to be supplied ( adhyahara) to the intent of the speaker by a 
logical connection ( anvaya ); this is termed “lack of the verbal expression.” When the entire 
sentence being heard is without meaning unless additional meaning is supplied, this is termed 
“lack of something implied.” When one hears the Vedic injunction, “One who is desirous of 
heaven should perform sacrifice,” this phrase lacks meaning without conceiving of the 
concept of “the unseen potency of one’s deeds” ( apurva ). Since the sacrifice cannot effect 
attainment of heaven immediately when it is performed, the unseen potency has to be 
postulated. 

Postulation is useful 375 for understanding the meaning of Upanisadic statements such as 
“ tarati sokam atmavit, one who knows the dtmd transcends sorrow” (CU 7.1.3). The 
cessation of sorrow through knowledge is heard, but there is no implied “illusoriness of 
sorrow” ( soka-mithyatva ). The illusoriness of sorrow is the explanation ( upapadaka); the 
cessation of sorrow through knowledge is that which is to be explained ( upapadya ). This is 


373 i • i • i • • 

The term arthapatti, in the case of arthapatti-prama is explained as a genitive tatpurusa compound, “ arthasya apatti ,” 
the apatti=kalpana, conception, of the artha=upapadaka, the explanation, hi the case of arthapatti-pramana, it is explained 
as a bahuvnhi compound, “ arthasya apattir yasmat,” that due to which the conception of the explanation [occurs], i.e., the 
cognition of the lack of proof of that which is to be explained. 

grhe’sat devadatto jivati (VP 5.3, 106). The text has been emended from asan to asat per Nischaladasa (1868, 5.3). 

375 

Postulation ( arthapatti ) also is very useful in Advaita for explaining experienced events, and in supposing unperceived 
principles to explain the empirical world, such as the six things without beginning [1) jiva; 2) Isvara; 3) pure consciousness; 
4) maya; 5) the difference between jiva and Isvara; and, 6) the relation between maya and pure consciousness], the power 
(sakti) possessed by objects that explains their efficacy, the law of karma and the existence of Isvara for apportioning the 
results of karma (Datta 1990, 206). 
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an explanation of postulation from what is heard. In the case of the identity of jfva and 
Brahman as found in the Great Sayings (, maha-vakya ), such identity would be possible only 
if the difference were at the level of conditioning by the “limiting adjuncts” 376 ( aupadhika 
bheda). Therefore, the cognition of the difference being at the level of conditioning by the 
limiting adjuncts caused by the lack of proof ( anupapatti ) of the identity of jfva and Brahman 
is produced by the means of postulation. The identity of jfva and Brahman is perceptible to a 
wise person but only heard of by all others, so in this case it is an example of both postulation 
from what is seen and from what is heard. In the case of mother-of-pearl mistaken as silver, 
the negation of silver is perceptible but is not possible without the illusoriness of silver. Thus, 
the illusoriness of silver is conceived of from the lack of a proof of the negation; this is an 
example of postulation from the seen. After the mind is stilled ( vilaya ) during non-conceptual 
one-pointedness ( nirvikalpa samadhi ), only non-dual Brahman remains, and there is the 
absence of all experience of non -atma objects. This absence is only possible if the non -atma 
objects are mental constructs which cease when the mind is stilled. Therefore, due to the lack 
of any proof for the absence of all duality upon the stilling of the mind, the conception arises 
that all duality is merely a mental construct. Here, the means of postulation is the cognition 
of what is to be explained ( upapadya ), namely, that all duality ceases on the stilling of the 
mind. The cognition via postulation is the cognition of the explanation ( upapadaka ), namely, 
that all duality is a mental construct. 377 

5.4.6 Non-cognition (, Anupalabdhi ) 

Non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ) receives by far the most detailed treatment of all the means 
of cognition in VP, with much attention to presenting and refuting the Nyaya perspective. 

The KS edition devotes 87 pages to non-cognition ( VP 6) as compared to 47 pages to verbal 
testimony (VP 3) and 57 pages collectively to the remaining four means of cognition (VP 1-2, 
5 -6). 378 In this section, first Niscaldas presents the Nyaya view of non-existence, and then 
criticizes it. He next presents the six items that Vedanta considers to be without beginning, 
all of which except consciousness are negatable by knowledge; he defends the position that 

376 See the discussion of upadhi on p. 164. 

377 

Here, although the means ( arthapatti-pramana ) effect the cognition ( arthapatti-prama ) without any intermediate activity 
( nirvyapara ), the instrumentality ( karanata) of the cognition ( prama ) is possible, as discussed under the section on the 
means of analogy (VP 4.6, 98-101, not reproduced in the current treatment of pramana). 

378 See also section 5.4.3, p. 114 and n. 326. 
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jlva and Isvara are without beginning. Non-cognition is required as a distinct means of 
cognition since otherwise absence is not perceptible by the senses; the sense can only 
perceive that which is present. Niscaldas refutes the immediacy of the knowledge of absence 
resulting from non-cognition, and defends non-cognition against the Nyaya objection of lack 
of economy. Lastly, Niscaldas's view of the utility of non-cognition for a seeker of liberation 
is presented. 

Only the Bhatta Mlmamsakas and the Vedantins accept non-cognition as a distinct means 
of cognizing non-existence ( abhava ). The Naiyayikas accept non-existence but hold that the 
non-existent object ( pratiyogin ) is cognized by perception of its locus ( anuyogin ), which is 
then qualified by the absence of the non-existent object. 379 In old Nyaya, non-existence is 
defined as the object of non-apprehension, 380 whereas for Navya Nyaya it is the object of 
apprehension dependent upon the apprehension of its non-existent object. 381 In Nyaya, non¬ 
existence is of two kinds. 1) Mutual or reciprocal non-existence (anyonyabhava) is the 
negation of identity, namely, difference. Reciprocal non-existence is without beginning and 
end. 2) Relational non-existence (samsargabhava) is the absence of a relation between two 
objects and is further classified into four sub-types: 2a) prior non-existence (pragabhava ), 
which has an end but no beginning; 2b) posterior or annihilative non-existence 
(pradhvamsabhava ), which has a beginning but no end; 2c) temporal non-existence 
(samayikabhava), which has both a beginning and an end; and 2d) absolute non-existence 
(atyantabhava), which has neither a beginning nor an end, and is different from reciprocal 
non-existence (1, above). The statement “the cloth does not have the quality of a pot (‘pot- 
ness’), pate ghatatvam na ,” conveys the absolute non-existence of the quality of a pot in the 
cloth, whereas “the cloth is not the pot, pato ghato na ,” conveys the mutual non-identity of 
the pot and cloth. The first example has the non-existent object (pratiyogin ), namely, quality 
of a pot, and the locus (anuyogin), namely, cloth, connected by an inherence relation 


379 

The term pratiyogin is traditionally translated as “counter-correlate,” “adjunct,” “counterpositive,” or “absentee,” and 
anuyogin as “correlate”, “subjunct” depending on whether the relation between the two objects is one of non-existence or of 
co-existence (Phillips 1995, 315, 319 s.v.; Ingalls 1951, 44, 55-6). I have chosen to leave these terms untranslated rather 
than substitute specialized and opaque equivalents, hi the present context of non-cognition, when a pot is absent on the 
ground, the absent object (the pot) is the pratiyogin to the locus where it is absent, the anuyogin (the ground). 

380 nisedha-mukhapratiti ka visaya (VP 6.1, 109). 

381 pratiyogTsapeksapratiti ka visaya (VP 6.1, 109). 
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{samavaya sambandha) while the second example has the anuyogin (cloth) and pratiyogin 
(pot) connected by a negation of an identity relation (tadatmya sambandha).™ 2 

The Nyaya view is criticized by Niscaldas. It is not proper to consider prior non-existence 
(2a) of, say, a pot, as without beginning since its locus {anuyogin), which is the material 
cause {upadana karana), itself has a beginning and so does the absentee {pratiyogin ), the pot. 
The Naiyayikas may argue that maya, the material cause of creation, is without beginning, 
and hence the effects of maya possess prior non-existence. However, the Vedanta view of 
creation does not require prior non-existence of the direct cause, and moreover maya is not 
the direct cause {saksat-karana) but only the general cause. In addition, maya is neither 
existent nor non-existent but logically indefinable {anirvacanTya). It is also improper to 
consider annihilative non-existence (2b) as endless, since the locus of destruction can also be 
destroyed. For the pot, the potsherds are the locus of its destruction and when the potsherds 
are destroyed, the pot’s non-existence in them also has an end. Further, reciprocal non¬ 
existence (1) cannot be without both beginning and end because its locus has a beginning and 
an end. In the case of the reciprocal non-existence of the pot and cloth, the locus of the pot’s 
non-existence is the cloth, which has both beginning and end. Reciprocal non-existence can 
be without beginning if its locus is without beginning, but that locus will have an end. There 
is reciprocal non-existence of jiva and Brahman, which is without beginning, but this non¬ 
existence comes to an end when there is the cessation of ignorance through the knowledge of 
Brahman. Vedanta considers only these six items to be without beginning: 1) pure 
consciousness {suddha cetana); 2) the individual (jiva); 3) Isvara; 4) ignorance ( avidya ); 5) 
the relation between ignorance and consciousness; and 6) the reciprocal difference of objects 
without beginning. Except for pure consciousness, all the rest are considered to be negated by 
knowledge. Thus, for Vedanta, all non-existence is destructible and non-eternal {VP 6.19-21, 
148-154). 

An opponent might raise the objection that, as per Vedanta, jiva and Isvara are said to be 
caused by maya, namely, the indeterminate and ultimately unreal creative power that 
manifests the empirical world, and if they are effects of maya, they cannot be without 
beginning. Moreover, effects possess the same properties as the cause, and yet maya, claimed 


382 


VP 6.3-5, 112-6; VP 6.9, 124-36.1 have considerably simplified the discussion. 
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by Vedanta to have an appearance of existence ( bhava-rupa),™ would be the opposite of 
non-existence. Niscaldas responds that jiva and Isvara are not effects of mdyd but are 
dependent on mdyd for their existence. Though mdyd is said to have an appearance of 
existence and it is different from non-existence, yet it is the material cause for all non¬ 
existence by virtue of possessing the similar properties of logical indefiniteness 
(< anirvacamyatva ), illusoriness ( mithyatva ), being negatable through knowledge (jnana- 
nivartyatva), and not being atma. For example, even though two pot halves ( kapala ), as the 
material cause for the pot, differ from the effect, the pot, by virtue of having the property of 
being pot halves (kapdlatva) and not having the pot property ( ghatatva ), yet the pot halves 
and the pot share the properties of “clay-ness” ( mrnmayatva ), etc., and still can be cause and 
effect. Similarly, all non-existence, despite being an effect of mdyd, shares with mdyd its 
properties of logical indefiniteness, illusoriness, and being negatable through knowledge (VP 
6.21, 154-5). 384 

Whereas Nyaya considers non-existence as directly perceptible by the senses, Vedanta 
and the Bhatta Mlmamsakas view absence as not perceptible by the senses; 385 instead, non¬ 
cognition ( anupalabdhi ) is a separate means for the cognition of non-existence. The means of 
cognition ( pramana ) is the suitable non-apprehension (yogyanupalambha or 
yogydnupalabdhi ) of the non-existent object ( pratiyogin ), namely, were the pratiyogin 
present, it would be directly perceptible. Non-cognition cannot grasp the non-existence of 
merit (dharma) and demerit ( adharma ) because these are not sense-perceptible. There is no 
intermediate activity ( vyapara ) for the means, just as in the case of analogy ( upamana ) and 
postulation ( arthapatti ). 


See Kar (2003) for a discussion on bhava-rupa 

384 Niscaldas also makes passing reference to an unnamed Vedantin author (koi granthakara advaitavadi) who accepts 
absolute non-existence only (2d above) and considers all other forms on non-existence improper (alika) and reducible to 
absolute non-existence (VP 6.21, 155). The unnamed personage is Nrsimhasrama who puts forth this view in his Bheda- 
dhik-kdra (1904, 90-91; Sastri andMahadevan 1936, 33-4). Elsewhere (VP 6.34, 185-7), Niscaldas criticizes another aspect 
of the Bheda-dhik-kara, but while considering superimposition in Vedanta, he appears to agree with Nrsimhasrama’s 
position that all non-existence is absolute (VP 7.13, 229: sakalapadartha siddhanta maim kalpita hairn, tinka abhava 
paramarthika hai, so brahma-rupa hai). 

385 The perceptual cognition of existent objects takes place via the antah-karana ’s vrtti which goes out and assumes the 
form of the object, whereby the consciousness delimited by the vrtti becomes identical with the consciousness delimited by 
the object. In the case of non-existent objects, there is nothing for the vrtti to assume the form of, hence the need for a 
separate means of cognition. 
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The cognition of non-existence arising from the means of non-cognition is held by 
Vedanta to be immediate {pratyaksa ). 386 It is not necessary for a cognition to be sense¬ 
generated (i.e., via the means of cognition for perception , pratyaksa pramana) for it to be 
immediate. When a person hears, “You are the tenth,” 387 the cognition that arises through 
verbal testimony is also immediate. The knowledge of the identity of Brahman and atma 
arising from the maha-vakyas is also immediate. The knowledge of Isvara, though a vrtti of 
maya and hence not sense-produced, is also immediate. Similarly, the knowledge of non¬ 
existence born of non-cognition is immediate, because the locus of the non-existence is 
suitable for perception. When the senses do not function in the perception of the locus, the 
knowledge of non-example born of non-cognition is mediate. For example, the knowledge of 
the absence of size ( mahattva ) in atoms occurs without use of the eyes and is mediate. 
Niscaldas suggests that, where the authors of texts such as the Bheda-dhik-kara 
[Nrsimhasrama, sixteenth century] and Vedanta-paribhasa [Dharmaraja AdhvarTndra, 1550- 
1650 CE] speak of the immediate {pratyaksa ) cognition of non-existence, they are engaging 
in the (temporary) acceptance of their opponents’ view while refuting their objections to 
one’s own view ( praudhi-vada ). 388 When examined carefully, the knowledge of non¬ 
existence due to non-cognition is always mediate, according to Niscaldas. Even when the 
locus of the non-existence is sense-perceptible, as when the non-existence of the pot on the 
ground is cognized, the cognition of the ground is immediate, but the cognition of the non¬ 
existence is mediate. 389 

The Naiyayikas may object that there is a lack of economy ( gaurava ) in requiring another 
means for the cognition of non-existence, while their system preserves economy ( laghava ) 
by utilizing perception instead. The Advaitin would respond that it is the Nyaya view that 


386 Literally, the term pratyaksa means “perceptual” but here Niscaldas means aparoksa, “immediate” because he contrasts 
it with paroksa, “mediate,” in the same sentence. (VP 6.30, 178: Vedanta-mata maim pramana anupalabdhi hai au vedanta- 
matamaim anupalabdhi pramana janya abhava ka jhana bill naiyayika mata kl naJm pratyaksa hai paroksa nahlni). 

387 This is a reference to an oft-used story of the tenth person used to illustrate the ignorance of one’s true nature: Ten boys 
go on an excursion. En route they have to swim across a river. On arriving at the opposite shore, when a count is taken, each 
forgets to count himself and comes up one short and thinks that one of the group has perished in the crossing. The grief that 
arises is only dispelled when a wise passer-by instructs the leader, “You are the tenth.” Sankara draws upon this story in TU 
SBh 2.1 (1979, 442), BU SBh 1.4.7 (1986, 73), 1.4.15 (108), with a brief reference to “ sankhya-purana , completing the 
count,” and his (Jpadesa-sahasrl 1.12.3, 1.18.170-4,187,190,199 (2006, 2:131n3). See PD 7.22-28, 247-250 for another 
example of how this story is used (Vidyaranya and Swahananda 1967, 242-4, 327-8). For the occurrences of this story as 
folk tales, see Pahlajrai (2005, 73n49). 

388 VP 6.35, 191: prativadlklukti manikai billsvamata mem dosa kaparihara karai takiimprauclhi-vada kahai haim. 

389 VP 6.31-34, 178-87. 
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lacks economy since it requires sense contact with the imagined attribute of absence in the 
locus, while also requiring the senses as the means and non-cognition as an auxiliary cause 
(,sahakan karana). m,m 

The scriptures speak of the non-existence of the empirical world (prapanca ) in all three 
times, past, present and future, as in “There is no diversity here at all, neha nanasti kincana ” 

( BU 4.4.19). Non-cognition is useful to a seeker of liberation (jijnasu) as a means of 
ascertaining the non-existence of the empirical world from the absolute ( paramarthika) 
standpoint. The nature of the empirical world is cognized, and, if it were absolute in nature, it 
would be cognized as absent in all three times. But it is not thus cognized; hence, there is the 
non-existence of the empirical world as absolute. Thus, non-cognition helps a seeker to arrive 
at the absence of diversity in the empirical world as well as the absolute difference of the 
empirical world from Brahman (VP 6.36, 195-6). 

5.5 Causes of a Vrtti 

After first defining vrtti and stating that vr///-cognitions are of two types, valid ( prama ) 
and indirect ( aprama) (VP 1.1, 1), Niscaldas initiated the exploration of the means of valid 
cognition ( pramana ), just concluded above (section 5.4), to facilitate the understanding of the 
valid, direct vr///-cognitions. Niscaldas now turns to the investigation of indirect cognitions 
(the second half of Figure 8 on p. 122). The examination of both valid and indirect cognitions 
is for the purpose of answering the second question, “What is the cause of a vrttiT and is a 
step along the journey to ultimately attain the knowledge of Brahman, arrived at by means of 
a vrtti in the form of Brahman (brahmakara vrtti). 

In this connection, Niscaldas first provides a discussion of types of causes. Nyaya holds 
that there are three types of causes: 1) inherent cause (samavayi karana) which is the same as 
the material cause (upadana karana)', 2) non-inherent cause (asamavayT karana ); 392 and 3) 
efficient cause ( nimitta karana). The Advaita view accepts only two types of causes, material 


VP 6.29-30, 175-8; 6.34-5, 187-8, 194-5. 

Niscaldas takes issue with the author of the Sikhamani commentary on Vedanta-paribhasa, Dharmaraja Adhvarmdra’s 
son Ramakrsna DIksita, for suggesting, per the Naiyayikas, that non-cognition is not a separate means of cognition and non¬ 
existence is perceived by the senses: tisakum advaita-sastra ke samskara nyuna huve haim au nyaya-sastra ke samskara 
adhika rahe haim ... vedanta-paribhasa ldtika maim naiyayika mata ka ujjTvana sakala advaita granthana saim viruddha 
likhya hai (VP 6.35, 188-9). The passage in question is Dharmarajadhvarlndra et al. (2000, 358). 

392 Niscaldas defines the non-inherent cause ( asamavayT karana) as “the producer of the effect, which is associated with the 
inherent cause of the effect, katya ke samavdyi-karana saim sambandhTjo kaiya ka janaka The non-inherent cause for 
cloth is the contact between the threads, that for a pot is the contact between its two halves (kapala) (VP 7.1.197). 
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and efficient. The remaining Nyaya cause, the non-inherent cause, is held to be of no use for 
knowing non-duality, since it only differentiates between material causalities: for example, 
the pot is not different from clay. According to Vedanta, the non-inherent cause is a part of 
the efficient cause. Causes can also be divided into the special cause ( asadharana karana) 
and the common cause ( sadharana karana). There are nine common causes that are present 
in all situations: 1) Isvara; 2) Isvara’s knowledge; 3) Isvara’s desire; 4) action; 5) place; 6) 
time; 7) unseen potentiality ( adrsta ); 393 8) prior non-existence (pragabhava ); and 9) absence 
of obstacles (pratibandhakabhava ) (VP 7.2, 201-6, VP 1.3, 5). For a vrtti that is a cognition 
( jnana-rupa ), the material cause is the antah-karana, and the efficient causes are the means 
of cognition ( pramana ) as well as the functioning ( vydpdra ) of the contact between the sense 
organs and the objects, etc. For the vrtti that is Isvara’s knowledge, maya is the material 
cause, and the efficient cause is the unseen potency ( adrsta ) [of the collective jlvas] . For an 
error-producing vrtti, ignorance (avidya) is the material cause, and defect ( dosa ) is the 
efficient cause. 

Earlier (in section 5.2), vrtti was defined as “the cause for the illumination of the object, a 
modification of the antah-karana and ignorance.” Other Vedanta texts define vrtti as “the 
modification that destroys ignorance,” but Niscaldas rejects this definition as being too wide, 
since it would include indirect knowledge as well. Further, in the case of a stream of vrttis, 
the second definition would not include the vrttis of the second and subsequent moments: if 
the first vrtti destroys the ignorance, then no ignorance remains for the subsequent vrttis to 
destroy. However, the earlier definition is also too wide in that it includes the vrtti of 
pleasure, sorrow and other emotional states, Isvara’s vrtti, and erroneous cognitions such as 
silver in mother-of-pearl. Emotions and their cognitions arise simultaneously; therefore, 
pleasure, etc., are not available as objects for a vrtti to illumine. Isvara is omniscient; 
therefore, destruction of Isvara’s ignorance is meaningless. Illusory objects l ik e mother-of- 
pearl mistaken for silver also arise at the same time as their cognitions, and an erroneous vrtti 
does not destroy ignorance. Niscaldas proposes a revised definition that does not suffer from 
these defects: “A vrtti is a modification of the antah-karana and ignorance that is the cause 
for practical usage (asti-vyavahara ka hetu ).” Thus, consciousness delimited by an 


393 


Also can represent past good and bad karma (punya and papa) bearing fruit in the present. 
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uncontradicted vrtti ( abadhita-vrttyavacchinna-cetana ) is termed a valid cognition ( prama- 
jnanci), whereas consciousness delimited by a contradicted vrtti is an indirect cognition 
( aprama-j nana ). 

As seen earlier (section 5.3), a vr///'-cognition is of two types, valid {prama ) and indirect 
(aprama). Indirect cognitions are further classified as true ( yathartha ), and erroneous or false 
( ayathartha ). [The typology which follows is represented graphically in Figure 9: Types of 
vrtti-cognition onp. 154], Isvara’s knowledge, cognitions of emotions such as pleasure, etc. 
are true indirect cognitions, whereas erroneous perception of silver in mother-of-pearl is a 
false indirect cognition. True cognitions born of the means of cognition are valid cognition, 
and cognitions that are not the result of the means of cognition, but still true and defect-free 
are considered indirect cognitions. Valid vrttis are of six kinds depending upon which of the 
six means of cognition (perception, inference, verbal testimony, analogy, postulation, non¬ 
cognition) is involved. 394 Immediate 395 valid cognition ( pratyaksa-prama ), is further of two 
types. 1) External ( bahya ), which is sub-divided into six 396 types: five in which the 
uncontradicted vrtti is produced through the five senses respectively (sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch) in external substances, and the sixth in which immediate ( aparoksa ) vrtti of the 
external object is generated through verbal testimony, as in “You are the tenth ( dasamas 
tvam asi );” 397 2) Internal ( antara ) immediate valid cognition is further sub-divided into two 
types: 2a) cognition pertaining to the atma; and 2b) cognition pertaining to that which is 
other that the atma ( anatma-gocara ). Cognition pertaining to the atma is classified as 
2a.i) cognition pertaining to the pure atma ( suddhatma-gocara); and 2a.ii) cognition 
pertaining to the qualified atma ( visistatma-gocara ). The former is again sub-divided into 
2a.i.i) Cognition pertaining to Brahman ( brahma-gocara ), vrttis generated by the maha- 
vakyas; and 2a.i.ii) Cognition not pertaining to Brahman ( brahmagocara ), vrttis generated by 


394 _ 

Niscaldas also explores an alternate definition of prama advocated by some authors that includes true memories 
(yathartha smrti) as valid but concludes that cognition via memory is inappropriate for inclusion within valid cognitions (VP 
7.4, 208-10). ’ 

Pratyaksa is normally translated as “perceptual.” Niscaldas, however, defines a pratyaksa cognition as “that where the 
association of the object with the knower occurs either through a vrtti or directly ( sdksdf),jahdm visaya ka pramata sairn 
vrtti dvara athava saksat sambandha hovai, tis visaya ka jnana pratyaksa hai, so visaya bin pratyaksa kahiye hai (VP 7.4, 
211). I choose “immediate” to reflect this sense. 

396 

Some others add the immediate vrtti generated by non-cognition (anupalabdhi-pramana) as a seventh external valid 
means of cognition (bahya-pratyaksa-prama) but the vrtti in the sphere of absence is different from a perceptual vrtti, as has 
already been discussed in the section of non-cognition (5.4.6). 

397 ~ 

See n. 387 for the tenth-man story. 
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subsidiary Vedanta statements ( a van la ra - vdkya) , such as “I am pure illumination ( suddhah 
prakaso ’ham). ,,m External objects are connected to the cognizer ( pramata ) through vrttis, 
while internal objects are connected to the cognizer directly ( saksat ). There are endless 
permutations of cognitions pertaining to the qualified atma (2a.ii), such as “I am ignorant, the 
doer, sad, happy, etc.” The object of immediate cognition (pratyaksa-visaya ) is defined as a 
suitable ( yogya ) object related to the cognizer in the present. The qualifier “suitable” is 
required to rule out merit/demerit ( dharma/adharma ) which are also attributes of atma 399 but 
are not directly perceptible. Also, immediate cognition ( pratyaksa-jnana ) is the cognition of 
a suitable object connected to the cognizer by means of a suitable means of cognition. This 
cognition cannot be generated by an unsuitable means of cognition ( ayogya-pramana- 
ajanyata), thereby including emotions which can be cognized only by the self-revealing 
(saksl-bhdsya) antah-karana- qualified atma, and not by any means of cognition (VP 7.4, 
207-16). 400 

The antah-karana ’s vrtti in the form of memory or recollection ( smrti ) is not a direct 
cognition ( prama ). Recollection, too, is of two kinds, and is dependent upon experience: 1) 
true ( yathartha ), born of true experiences, i.e., those which are in regard to uncontradicted 
objects, and termed valid cognitions (prama); and 2) erroneous, born of erroneous 
experiences. True recollection is separated into two types: la) recollection of the atma, 
produced by the experience of the maha-vakyas; and lb) recollections of anything other than 
the atma, caused by the impressions (samskara) produced by the illusory experience of the 
empirical world. Erroneous recollection is also of two kinds: 2a) recollections pertaining to 
the atma, such as “the self is a doer;” and 2b) recollections pertaining to anything other than 
the atma, such as “the creation is real,” arising from impressions of erroneous reality in the 
creation. 


398 This statement is not from the Upanisads and I have been unable to locate which secondary Vedanta text it might be 
from. 

This is according to Nyaya. “The eight attributes beginning with intellect are the particular attributes of atma alone. 
buddhy adayo ’astav atma-matra-visesa-gunah ” ( TS 73). The eight attributes of atma are 1) intellect ( buddhi ), 2) pleasure 
(sukha ), 3) pain (duhkha), 4) desire (iccha), 5) aversion (dvesa), 6) effort ( prayatna ), 7) merit ( dharma ), and 8) demerit 
(adharma ), a subset of the twenty four attributes enumerated in TS 4. 

400 Niscaldas briefly presents the views of Vacaspati Misra (9 th c. author of the Bhdmati sub-commentary on BS SBli) that 
the brahma-gocara vrtti-jndna generated by the maha-vakyas such as “I am Brahman, aham brahmasmi ( BU 1.4.10) ” as 
well as the cognition of the emotions and the qualified atma are generated by the mind. This view is rejected in favor of the 
view that the mind is not a sense-organ ( indriya) and no cognition is mental, the emotions are illumined by the witness in the 
antah-karana, and the view in the Samksepa-sanraka (Sarvajnatman’s metrical abridgement of BS SBh) that the knowledge 
from the maha-vakyas is always immediate (VP 7.4, 215-6). 
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False experience is also of two kinds: 1) doubtful or uncertain ( samsaya-rupa); and 2) 
certain ( niscaya-rupa ). Both of these erroneous cognitions ( bhrama ) are the cause of harm 
( anartha ) and are to be avoided by a seeker. Uncertainty is the cognition of two opposing 
qualifiers in a qualificand. Erroneous cognitions in the form of uncertainty are also of two 
types: 1) uncertainty regarding the means of cognition ( pramana-samsaya ); and 2) 
uncertainty regarding the object of cognition ( prameya-samsaya ). Uncertainty regarding the 
means of cognition takes the form: “Are the Vedanta utterances ( vakya ) the means for 
knowing non-dual Brahman or for something else?” This uncertainty is removed through the 
study ( sravana ) of the first section ( adhyaya ) of the Brahma-sutra, BS 1 [the samanvaya- 
adhyaya, the chapter on harmony, which establishes Brahman as the subject matter of 
Vedanta]. Uncertainty regarding the object of cognition is of two further types: 2a) 
uncertainty regarding the atma (dtma.sain.saya); and 2b) uncertainty regarding everything 
other than the atma (anatmasamsaya ). The latter (2b) has many variations, but Niscaldas 
suggests there is no use in describing these. Uncertainty regarding the atma (2a) is also 
manifold, concerning both the nature of tat (Brahman) and also tvam (atma). These are 
removed via contemplation (manana), which is effected by listening to and contemplation of 
(sravana-manana), and study (adhyayana) of BS 2 [also known as the avirodha adhyaya, the 
chapter which puts forth possible objections to the Vedanta view, and their refutations]. 
Uncertainty regarding the means of knowledge and liberation are included under uncertainty 
regarding the object of cognition ( prameya-samsaya (2)) and are resolved by sravana- 
manana of BS 3 [the chapter on sadhana, the means to attaining Brahman], and the initial 
section of BS 4. The uncertainty regarding the nature of liberation is resolved by sravana- 
manana of the remainder of BS 4 [the chapter on phala, the result of liberation. BS 4.1 
continues the discussion on means, and covers various meditations (upasana) and rites 
(nitya-karma), and their effects on one’s karma, merit and demerit (punya-papa )]. 

The erroneous cognition of an object that can be contradicted (badhita) and is different 
from uncertainty is certain or definite error, as in the cognition of silver in mother-of-pearl. 
Definite erroneous cognitions are also of two types. 1) The erroneous cognition that cannot 
be contradicted without knowledge of Brahman is called unsublatable or uncontradicted 
(abadhita); 2) The erroneous cognition that can be negated by knowledge of something other 
than Brahman is called contradicted. The erroneous cognition that is uncontradicted is of two 
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types: la) always uncontradicted; and lb) empirically ( vyavaharika ) uncontradicted. Only 
consciousness ( cetana ) is always uncontradicted. Ignorance [of Brahman], the five elements 
{mahdbhuta) and the elemental apparent world {prapanca ) are empirically uncontradicted. 
Contradicted erroneous cognitions are comprised of two types: 2a) the apparent 
transformation ( vivarta ) of consciousness delimited by empirical substance ( vyavaharika- 
padarthavacchinna-cetana), for example, silver perceived in mother-of-pearl; and 2b) the 
apparent transformation of consciousness delimited by illusory substance {pratibhasika- 
padarthavacchinna-cetana), for example, silver perceived in mother-of-pearl in a dream. 

The different kinds of cognitions ( vrtti-jnana ) enumerated above, both true and false, can 
be represented schematically as in Figure 9, on p. 154. There are notable differences 
compared to the scheme of types of vrtti described in section 5.3 (see onp. Error! 
Bookmark not defined.), particularly in the placement of recollection; earlier it was treated 
as an indirect ( apramd ), true ( yathdrtha ) cognition, whereas now it is neither direct/valid 
(prama) nor indirect and itself has true and false subdivisions. This is an outcome of the 
greater degree of detail and refinement in the current treatment, but we end up with subtly 
different characterizations of direct and indirect cognitions between VP 1 and VP 7. It is quite 
clear that Niscaldas intended the definitions in VP 7 to supersede those in VP I. 

Though Niscaldas does not directly state this, this classification is to aid in understanding 
those vrttis that are worth cultivating for the purpose of attaining liberation, namely, 
knowledge of the identity of the self with Brahman. The implicit message is that cognitions 
not pertaining to the self ( anatma-gocara ) are unproductive. False ( ayathartha ) cognitions 
pertaining to uncertainty regarding the means of cognition or the self can be resolved through 
the study and contemplation ( sravana-manana ) of the four chapters of the BS. Definite false 
cognitions that can be contradicted ( badhita ) by knowledge of something other than Brahman 
fall in either the empirical or illusory sphere, and can be thus resolved by a proper 
understanding of the nature of superimposition and erroneous cognition. The false cognitions 
that are empirically uncontradicted, namely, ignorance [of Brahman], the five elements 
(/ mahdbhuta ) and the elemental apparent world {prapanca ), can only be resolved through the 
knowledge of Brahman. 
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5.6 Chapter Summary 

Niscaldas presents the importance of a vrtti at the very outset: “By the vrtti, ‘I am 
Brahman,’ ignorance and its results are removed and the highest happiness ( ananda ) is 
attained - this is the ultimate purpose ( siddhanta ) of Vedanta. In this connection, the desire 
to know arises: ‘What is a vrtti, what is the cause of a vrtti, and what is its purpose?’ For that, 
this text Vrttiprabhakar, The Illuminator of Vrttis, has been written.” Niscaldas uses the 
concept of vrtti as the central theme through which to explore Vedanta epistemology, 
metaphysics, and praxis, as he answers the three questions he raised. His goal is to lead the 
reader to the knowledge of Brahman, which is attained through a vrtti in the form of 
Brahman ( brahmakara vrtti). A vrtti is defined as “the modification of the antah-karana and 
ignorance ( ajiiana ).” A vrtti leads to cognition, and it is necessary to distinguish between 
valid and invalid cognitions. To understand valid cognition one must understand the six 
means ( pramana ) which are accepted by Vedanta: 1) perception ( pratyaksa); 2) inference 
(< anumana ); 3) verbal testimony ( sabda ); 4) analogy ( upamana ); 5) postulation ( arthapatti); 
and 6) non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ). Niscaldas systematically explains how each of these 
means of cognition help one attain the knowledge of Brahman. 

In the discussion of perception, we learn that for Vedanta, erroneous cognition is not 
sense-produced but is a modification of ignorance ( avidya ), whereas the antah-karana is the 
locus as well as the material cause. Niscaldas presents the differing views as to whether the 
mind is a sense-organ (as held by Vacaspati Misra), or not. He first points out the flaws in 
Vacaspati Misra’s position, but then proceeds to show how these are not necessarily defects, 
and concludes that in essence, it does not hurt one’s understanding of Vedanta, i.e., one’s 
knowledge of Brahman, to accept Vacaspati’s view that the mind is a sense-organ. 

Regarding inference, traditionally the instrument ( karana ) of inference is the experience 
of the invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) of the probans and the probandum; the latent 
impressions ( samskara ) that arise either from perceptual cognition or through memory are 
considered the intermediate cause ( vyapara ). However, Niscaldas proposes that even if one 
holds that memory is the intermediate cause instead of a latent impression, the argument is 
unaffected because it does not contradict revealed or composed scriptures ( sruti-smrti ) or the 
accepted doctrine ( siddhanta ). He considers it more logical to accept memory of the 
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invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) as the intermediate cause. Of the two types of inference, 
inference for oneself ( svartha ) and inference for others ( parartha ), the latter is useful for 
proving the identity of the individual (jTva ) and Brahman, although inference alone cannot be 
the cause for self-realization of Brahman because the doctrine states that, apart from the 
Vedanta utterances ( vakya ), no other means of knowledge takes up Brahman as its object. 
Inference merely serves to bring one closer to the knowledge of Brahman. 

Verbal testimony is the most important means of cognition for Advaita, because it alone 
can bring about the realization of the identity of the jTva and Brahman. The means of verbal 
cognition ( sabda pramana ) is the knowledge of all the words of a sentence qualified by their 
signilicatory function (vrtti, in a narrower, specialized sense). The significatory function is 
the mutual relation between a word and its meaning and can be either a direct significatory 
relation ( sakti-vrtti ) or an indirect or implied significatory relation ( laksana-vrtti ). On the 
basis of the relation between the literal and implied meanings ( sakya and laksya), the 
implication ( laksana ) is either bare implication ( kevala-laksana ), where the implied meaning 
is directly connected to the literal meaning, or indirect or double implication ( laksita- 
laksana ), where the implied meaning is indirectly connected to the literal meaning. 
Implication can also be classified into three types, depending upon the extent to which the 
literal meaning {sakya) of the word is retained or given up in the implied meaning {laksya): 

1) exclusive implication (jahal-Iaksana ), wherein the literal meaning is given up and the 
implied meaning is considered instead; 2) inclusive implication {ajahal-laksana), wherein the 
literal meaning as well as the implied meaning are intended; 3) inclusive-and-exclusive 
implication {bhaga-tyaga-laksana), 01 wherein a part of the literal meaning is preserved 
while the rest is given up. Further, verbal cognition {sabdTprama) is either empirical 
(y vavaharika), or absolute (pdramdrthika ). Empirical verbal cognition is either produced by 
worldly sentences {laukika-vakya-janya), or by Vedic sentences {vaidika-vakya-janya). 

Vedic sentences teach either empirical meanings or the absolute reality, Brahman. All 
Vedanta statements are for the knowledge of Brahman alone, and are of two classes: 1) 
subsidiary statements {avantara-vakya), which specifically explain either Brahman or alma; 
and 2) great sayings {maha-vakya) such as “tot tv am asi, you are that {CU 6.8.7)” which 


401 Also known as jahad-ajahal-laksana. 
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explain the identity between the words “you” and “that.” In comprehending the maha-vakyas, 
only inclusive and exclusive implication ( bhaga-tyaga-laksana ) applies. This is also bare 
implication ( kevala-laksana ), as there is a direct relation between the literal meaning and the 
implied meaning, namely, consciousness. 

When there is a potential conflict between two means of cognition, such as perception 
(pratyaksa ) and verbal testimony (sabda), the cognitive apparatus for the object which is 
more greatly desired to be known ( utkata-jijnasita ) will win out. The desire to know worldly 
things ( laukika padartha) and the apparatus for their cognition is always possible in the 
waking state, and these things will be cognized in the absence of a desire to know Brahman. 
To obstruct the apparatus of cognition of worldly things, such as perception et al., one 
therefore needs to develop a stronger desire to know Brahman as compared to worldly 
objects. Niscaldas holds that, rather than contemplation of the meaning of the Vedanta, it is 
the desire to know Brahman itself that is the cause of the knowledge of Brahman. Vedanta 
statements are not injunctions, as the Mlmamsakas maintain, but have the knowledge of non¬ 
dual Brahman as their intent ( tatparya ). According to Niscaldas, for Vedanta, even the Vedas 
are not eternal, as everything other than consciousness ( cetana ) is not eternal (unitya). 
Vedanta considers the Vedas and the Mahabharata, etc., to be humanly authored, but Isvara, 
Vyasa (the author of MBh ) and the other authors of scripture are considered to be omniscient. 
Isvara reproduces the Vedas faithfully from creation to creation, whereas Vyasa and the other 
authors create their works according to their desire in each creation, not necessarily identical 
to the prior creation. These created works have an intent, namely, the knowledge of 
Brahman, which is reproduced faithfully and eternally, from creation to creation. 

The traditional Vedanta definition of analogy ( upamana ) is the cognition of similarity. 
Niscaldas proposes a better definition of analogical cognition as that which arises from the 
cognition of either similarity or dissimilarity. This is motivated by the fact that, if 
dissimilarity is not accepted as part of the definition, then, given that there is nothing similar 
to Brahman, analogy would not be helpful to a seeker. With the revised definition, analogy 
(i upamana ) becomes the cognition of dissimilarity of the empirical world (prapanca) to 
Brahman, and its result, the analogical cognition (upamiti), that Brahman is dissimilar to the 
creation. 
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Postulation ( arthapatti ) is accepted only by Vedanta and Mlmamsa. The postulation of an 
explanation ( upapadaka ) by the cognition of the lack of proof of that which is to be 
explained ( upapadya ) is called the postulation cognition ( prama ), and its cause, the lack of 
proof of that which is to be explained, is called the postulation means ( pramana ). Postulation 
can be either from what is seen ( drstarthapatti ), or from what is heard ( srutarthapatti ). An 
example of postulation from the heard is the case of a seeker understanding the meaning of 
Upanisadic statements such as “ tarati sokam atmavit, one who knows the atma transcends 
sorrow” (C(J 7.1.3). The cessation of sorrow through knowledge is heard, but there is no 
implied “illusoriness of sorrow, soka-rnithyatva .” The illusoriness of sorrow is the 
explanation ( upapadaka); the cessation of sorrow through knowledge is that which is to be 
explained {upapadya). Niscaldas illustrates that postulation from what is seen helps one 
understand non-duality; after the mind is stilled during non-conceptual one-pointedness 
(nirvikalpa samadhi), only non-dual Brahman remains, and there is the absence of all 
experience of non -atma objects. This absence is possible only if the non -atma objects are 
mental constructs which cease when the mind is stilled. Due to the lack of a proof of the 
absence of all duality upon the stilling of the mind, the conception arises that all duality is 
merely a mental construct. Here, the means of postulation is the cognition of what is to be 
explained {upapadya), namely, that all duality ceases on the stilling of the mind. The 
postulation cognition is the cognition of the explanation {upapadaka), that all duality is a 
mental construct. 

Non-cognition {anupalabdhi) is accepted only by the Bhatta Mlmamsakas and the 
Vedantins, as a distinct means of cognizing non-existence (abhava), which they do not 
consider to be perceptible by the senses. The non-existence of only those objects whose 
existence is ordinarily perceptible by the other positive means of cognition is cognizable. The 
scriptures speak of the non-existence of the empirical world (prapanca ) in the past, present 
and future times as in “There is no diversity here at all, neha nanasti kincana ” (BU 4.4.19). 
Non-cognition is useful to a seeker of liberation (jijnd.su) as a means of ascertaining the non¬ 
existence of the empirical world from the absolute (paramarthika) standpoint. The nature of 
the empirical world is cognized, and if it were absolute in nature, that would also be 
cognized. But, it is not thus cognized; hence, there is the non-existence of the empirical 
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world as absolute. Non-cognition aids a seeker to arrive at the absence of diversity in the 
empirical world, as well as the absolute difference of the empirical world from Brahman. 

Once the means of valid cognition have been described, Niscaldas turns to the second 
question pertaining to vrttis, namely, what is their cause. For Advaita, there are only two 
types of causes, material and efficient ( upadana and nimitta karana ), which can be also 
divided into the special cause ( asadharana karana) and the common cause ( sadharana 
karana). For a vrtti that is a cognition, the material cause is the antah-karana, and the 
efficient causes are the means of cognition ( pramana) as well as the functioning ( vyapara) of 
the contact between the sense organs and the objects, etc. For the vrtti that is Isvara’s 
knowledge, maya is the material cause, and the efficient cause is the unseen potency ( adrsta) 
[of the collective jlvas]. For an error-producing vrtti, ignorance ( avidya ) is the material cause, 
and defect is the efficient cause. Niscaldas puts forth a more robust definition of a vrtti as a 
modification of the antah-karana and ignorance, which is the cause for practical usage ( asti- 
vyavahara ka hetu). Consciousness delimited by an uncontradicted vrtti ( abadhita- 
vrttyavacchinna-cetana) is termed a valid cognition ( prama-jnana ), whereas consciousness 
delimited by a contradicted vrtti is an indirect cognition. The antah-karana ’s vrtti in the form 
of memory or recollection ( smrti) is treated separately from direct and indirect cognitions. A 
detailed classification of the various kinds of vrttis is presented (Figure 9, p. 143) for the 
purpose of understanding which are the vrttis worth cultivating for the purpose of attaining 
liberation, namely, knowledge of the identity of the self with Brahman, though Niscaldas 
does not explicitly state this. The implicit message is that cognitions not pertaining to the self 
(< anatma-gocara ) are unproductive. False ( ayathartha ) cognitions pertaining to uncertainty, 
regarding the means of cognition or the self, can be resolved through the study and 
contemplation ( sravana-manana ) of the four chapter of the BS. Definite false cognitions that 
can be contradicted ( badhita ) by knowledge of something other than Brahman fall in either 
the empirical or illusory sphere, and can be thus resolved by a proper understanding of the 
nature of superimposition and erroneous cognition. The false cognitions which are 
empirically uncontradicted, namely, ignorance [of Brahman], the five elements ( mahabhuta) 
and the elemental apparent world ( prapahca ), can be resolved only through the knowledge of 
Brahman. 
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In order to facilitate the proper understanding of the nature of superimposition and 
erroneous cognition so that the empirical and illusory definite false cognitions can be 
resolved, Niscaldas next enters into a lengthy treatment of superposition ( adhyasa ) and 
various theories of error ( khyati-vada ), which will be the focus of chapter 6. 



6 Superimposition ( Adhyasa ) and Theories of Error ( Khyati-vada ) 

6.1 Introduction 

This chapter continues the answer to the second question pertaining to vrttis, namely, 
“What is the cause of a vrttiT Niscaldas's answer to this question began in the previous 
chapter, with a classification of vr///-cognitions into two types, valid ( prama ) and indirect 
(aprama ). Chapter 5 dealt with the means of valid cognitions ( pramana ) and initiated the 
exploration of indirect cognitions, which were subdivided into true ( yathartha ), and 
erroneous or false (ayathartha). False cognitions were said to be cause of harm ( anartha ), 
and hence they are to be recognized and resolved, freeing seekers to devote their attention to 
cognizing Brahman. 

Continuing the exploration of false cognitions, this chapter presents Niscaldas’s views 
concerning superimposition ( adhyasa ) and various theories of error ( khyati-vada ). 
Superimposition, by means of which the unreality of the created world is explained, is a 
central concept in Advaita, and Niscaldas provides multiple definitions of superimposition 
and two schemes for its categorization. These superimpositions are all immediate erroneous 
cognitions, and their difference from mediate erroneous cognitions is discussed. Niscaldas 
also raises various possible objections to the theory of superimposition and presents their 
refutations according to Vedanta. 

The rest of the chapter is devoted to an examination of six theories of error {khyati-vada). 
First, the Advaita theory of erroneous cognition {anirvacamya-khydti-vdda), namely, the 
theory that the object of erroneous cognition is logically indeterminate (anirvacamya), is 
presented. After the soundness of the Advaita theory has been established and defended 
against objections, each of five non-Advaita theories is explained from the standpoint of their 
respective proponents and is then shown to be lacking, from the Advaita perspective. The 
five theories discussed are: 1) sat-khyati-vada, the theory that the object of erroneous 
cognition is real; 2) asat-khyati-vada, the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is 
unreal, as subscribed to by the Madhyamika Buddhists and some followers of Tantra; 3) 
Atma-khydti-vada, the Yogacara Buddhist theory that the object of erroneous cognition is a 
mental state projected by the self; 4) anyathd-khyati-vada, the Nyaya theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is real, but is present elsewhere; and 5) akhyati-vada, the Prabhakara 
Mfrnamsaka theory that the erroneous cognition is the failure to distinguish between the real 
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recollection and real substratum. Of these five, Niscaldas devotes the greatest attention to 
anyathd-khydti, and in the process, refutes the Nyaya perspective concerning the cause of 
extraordinary ( alaukika ) perceptual cognition, as well as Naiyayika arguments against the 
Advaita anirvacamya-khyati. The Prabhakara akhyati also gets a fairly detailed treatment 
here. Being complex technical terms, the names of these six theories of error ( khyati-vada ) 
will be left untranslated henceforth in this chapter. 

6.2 Superimposition ( Adhyasa ) 

In Advaita, superimposition plays a central role in explaining the unreality of the created 
world which is erroneously perceived as real, i.e., superimposition is the mechanism by 
which erroneous cognition occurs. Niscaldas defines superimposition ( adhyasa ) as an 
appearance ( avabhasa ) in the substratum ( adhisthana ), which possesses a reality (satta) 
different from that of the substratum, 402 such as the erroneous cognition of silver in mother- 
of-pearl. Superimposition is of two kinds: 1) superimposition of an object onto a substratum 
(arthadhyasa ); and 2) superimposition of the knowledge of an object onto the knowledge of 
the substratum ( jnanadhyasa ). Superimposition of an object (1) is further sub-classified: la) 
superimposition of relation ( sambandha ) only; lb) superimposition of the relation-qualified 
relatum ( sambandha-visista sambandhl ); lc) superimposition of a property ( dharma ); Id) 
superimposition of a property-qualified object ( dharma-visista dharmin ); le) reciprocal 
superimposition (anyonyddhydsa ); and If) other (anyatara ). This last category, 
anyatarddhyasa, is itself of two kinds: lf.i) superimposition of “that which is not atma" 

( anatma ) on atmd; and lf.ii) superimposition of atma on anatma. From an ultimate 
( paramartha ) standpoint, the substratum [for all superimposition] is consciousness, while 
empirically (v yavaharika), it is consciousness delimited by an object, say a rope {VP 7.7, 


40 " Sankara in his adhyasa-bhasya intro to BS 1.1 defines superimposition even more compactly as “the apprehension of 
something where it is not present, atasmims tad-buddhih Niscaldas also presents this alternative definition: 
“Superimposition is the manifestation [of an object] in the locus of its absence, apne abhava ke adhikarana maim abhasa 
kum adhyasa kahaim haim ” (VP 7.10, 226). Earlier in the adhyasa-bhasya, Sankara also defines superimposition as “It is the 
apparent cognition, similar to recollection, of something seen earlier in something else, smrti-rupah paratra purva- 
drstavabhasah” (1980, 10-13). 
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221-3). 403 This can be depicted graphically as Figure 10. 


Superimposition ■ 1) Obj ect superimposition 

{adhyasa ) I ( arthadhyasa ) 

2) Knowledge superimposition 
{jnanddhyasa ) 


la) Superimposition of relation 
(, sambandhadhyasa ) 

1 b) Superimposition of relation-qualified relatum 
(sambandha-visista-sambandhyddhydsa ) 


^ lc) Superimposition of property 
{dharmadhyasa ) 

Id) Superimposition of property-qualified object 
(i dharma-visista-dharmyddhyasa ) 


r l e) Reciprocal Superimposition 
{anyonyadhyasa ) 


If) Other Superimpositions 
{anyataradhyasa ) 


1 f.i) anatma on atma 
1 f.ii) atma on anatma 


Alternative Classification 


Superimposition 
{adhyasa ) 



1) Superimposition of identity 
{svarupadhyasa ) 


2) Relational superimposition 
{samsargadhyasa ) 


Absolute relation, paramarthika samsarga 
Empirical relation, v yavaharika samsarga 


Figure 10: Types of Superimposition 


Regarding the reciprocal superimposition (any ony adhyasa, le), one can raise the 
objection that, if one says “the substratum of atma is anatma,'’’’ then atma is superimposed, 
i.e., it is imaginary. Hence, one cannot say “ atma is superimposed on anatma.'” In response to 
this, Niscaldas puts forward an alternative categorization of superimposition into two types: 

1) superimposition of one’s nature or identity (svarupadhyasa), wherein the nature of a 
substance arises as neither true nor false, but logically indeterminate (anirvacamya), for 
example, a snake superimposed on a rope; and 2) relational superimposition 
(samsargadhyasa), wherein a logically indeterminate (anirvacamya) relation arises in a 
substance whose nature is valid, whether absolutely (paramarthika) or empirically 
(y yavaharika). Examples of empirical relational superimposition are [the reflection of] the 
face in the mirror, and the appearance of red color in cloth due to saffron dye (kusumbha 
dravya) or in a crystal due a red flower behind it. In the case of absolute relational 


403 


Examples of these various kinds of superimpositions are provided in VP 7.14, 231-4. 
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superimposition, although consciousness ( cetana ) cannot possibly be superimposed upon ego 
(ahankdra) [because, for Vedanta, consciousness is the substratum of not just the ego, but of 
the entire empirical and illusory creation], the relation ( sambandha ) of consciousness can be 
superimposed. Consciousness is absolute and not imaginary, but the identity-relation 
( tadatmya-sambandha ) between consciousness and ego is imagined. In such cases, one can 
accept anyathd-khydti here, although it actually is anirvacaniya-khydti. 404 [Vedanta texts 
often accept the Nyaya theory of anyathd-khydti as a possible explanation of cases where 
reality is erroneously perceived in inert objects, and in the cases of mediate erroneous 
cognition. This will be revisited in detail in section 6.3.5, when Niscaldas’s evaluation of 
anyathd-khydti is presented]. 

In the case of atma superimposed on anatma, if only the relation were superimposed, 
then both the substratum and the superimposed relation would have the same reality, namely, 
empirical ( vydvaharika ), and the definition of adhyasa [that the substratum and the 
superimposed have different orders of reality] would not be satisfied. Therefore, the 
superimposition is considered to be the absolute atma qualified by the relation. “Reality” 
(satta) [i.e., the substratum, anatma, empirically perceived as real] is different from “reality 
as consciousness” ( cetana-svarupa-satta ) [i.e., the superimposition, which has absolute 
reality]. The former “reality” has gradations ( utkarsa-apakarsa , lit. increase & decrease, or 
superiority & inferiority); there are three orders of reality: absolute (paramarthika ); empirical 
(vydvaharika)-, and illusory (pratibhasika ). Objects perceived in a dream have illusory 
reality, but the substratum of the dream is the witness-consciousness ( saksi ), which has 
absolute reality and is thus of a different order of reality, and therefore, the definition of 
superimposition holds for dream objects too. (VP 7.8-9, 223-6). 

Superimposition can alternatively be defined as “the manifestation [of an object] in the 
locus (adhikarana) of its absence.” 405 For example, where silver is erroneously perceived in 
mother-of-pearl, there is both absolute and empirical absence of silver in the mother-of-pearl, 
and the silver is logically indeterminate (anirvacamya). This may give rise to a doubt 
regarding whether presence ( bhava ) and absence can occur in the same substratum. However, 


404 Both these terms, anyatha-khyati and anirvacamya-khyati refer to specific theories of error, and will be taken up in 
sections 6.3.5 and 6.3.1 respectively. 

405 Seen. 402 onp. 160. 
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presence and absence can coexist in the same locus, as borne out by experience: in the locus 
of a pot, the absence of a pot qualified by past time does not oppose the presence of the pot. 
There is no opposition between the absence and presence of differing realities. The imagined 
object has illusory reality; its absence has either empirical or absolute reality. Similarly, in 
the case of a superimposition, the erroneous cognition ( bhrama-jnana ) and its object arise as 
logically indeterminate, i.e., neither real nor non-existent ( anirvacamya ), but its absence has 
conventional reality (VP 7.10, 226-7). 

Erroneous cognition [i.e., the result of superimposition] is of two kinds: mediate 
( paroksa ), and immediate ( aparoksa ). All the types of superimposition described thus far can 
be considered immediate erroneous cognition ( aparoksa bhrama). An example of mediate 
erroneous cognition is a fire that is erroneously inferred in a location without fire. The same 
erroneous conclusion can also be reached through deceitful verbal testimony. 

Superimposition cannot be considered to be a mediate erroneous cognition [earlier, Niscaldas 
had defined superimposition as “an appearance ( avabhasa ) in the substratum, which 
possesses a reality different from that of the substratum”], because the term “appearance” 
implies an object (visaya) and its immediate cognition ( aparoksa jndna ). For the cases of 
mediate erroneous cognition, the Nyaya anyatha-khyati theory is adequate. Advaita only 
insists on a different theory in connection with superimposition regarding immediate 
erroneous cognition. The non-objective ( anartha ) erroneous cognitions such as agency, etc., 
are immediate erroneous cognitions, and Advaita describes the theory of superimposition 
only for the invalidation ( nivartyata ) [of these erroneous immediate cognitions] by means of 
knowledge [of one’s true nature] (VP 7.14, 233-4). 

Niscaldas posits four further objections to his explanation of superimposition and offers 
their refutations. 406 

Objection 1: It cannot be the case that “the substratum of a dream is the witness- 
consciousness (saksT) [as was stated when defending the definition of superimposition, that 
the superimposition and the substratum possess different orders of reality].” Whatever is 
projected is cognized in conjunction with its substratum. When superimposed silver is 
perceived as “this is silver,” it is perceived along with the “this-ness” of its substratum, 

406 These are presented in some detail to give a sense of Niscaldas’s methodology and reasoning processes (VP 7.12-13, 
227-31). 
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mother-of-pearl. When agency (kartrtva) is superimposed upon atma, as “I am the doer”, it is 
cognized in conjunction with the atma, “I”. In a dream, if an elephant were superimposed on 
the witness-consciousness, then it ought to be cognized as “I am an elephant” or “an elephant 
is in me,” but this does not occur. [The objector is trying to show that the definition of 
superimposition does not hold in the case of dreams]. 

Response: Superimposition (adhydsa) always occurs due to latent impressions ( samskara ) of 
prior experiences. These impressions are the efficient cause of superimposition, whereas the 
material cause of all superimpositions is ignorance ( avidya ). Dependent upon whether or not 
the prior experience had “I-ness,” “in-me-ness,” or “this-ness,” the resulting superimposition 
will have the same form. Since the experience of elephants is always accompanied by “this- 
ness,” in a dream too, the cognition will be “this is an elephant.” (One never sees an elephant 
and experiences “I am an elephant” [or “the elephant is in me”]). The latent impressions are 
inferable in accordance with the effect. Since the prior experience, which is the generator of 
these latent impressions, is also a superimposition, the stream of impression-experience- 
impression is beginning-less, and one cannot argue that there is no cause for the first 
experience. 

Objection 2: It cannot be said that “the absence of silver in mother-of-pearl is absolute,” [as 
was stated while presenting the alternative definition of superimposition as the manifestation 
of an object in the locus of its absence], since only consciousness is absolute according to 
Advaita. 

Response: According to Vedanta, all substances are imagined, but their absence is indeed 
absolute, and their absence is Brahman. This is Sankara’s view, and the reasoning ( yukti ) 
behind this will be explained shortly [in VP 8.78-84 and section 8.3.2, “The illusoriness of 
the unreal creation”]; this is not detrimental to the Advaita position. 

Objection 3: [The same alternative definition of superimposition, as in Objection 2, suggests 
that the illusory silver perceived in mother-of-pearl is logically indeterminate ( anirvacamya ). 
It also suggests that the Nyaya anyatha-khyati theory is adequate for explaining mediate 
erroneous cognitions, but the Advaita theory of superimposition, anirvacamya-khyati, is 
required to explain immediate erroneous cognitions. This is under attack here]. It cannot be 
said that “anirvacamya silver is created and destroyed in mother-of-pearl,” since if this were 
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the case, its creation and destruction would be visible. Therefore, only anyatha-khyati is 
appropriate, and anirvacanlya-khyati is not possible. 407 

Response: The silver in mother-of-pearl and the mother-of-pearl’s “this-ness” in the silver 
are both superimposed by a mutual identity relation. That is the reason why silver appears in 
mother-of-pearl as “this is silver”. Similarly, the mother-of-pearl’s property of prior-presence 
( prak-siddhatva-dharma ) is superimposed on silver; therefore, instead of “Now silver is 
produced,” the cognition “I see previously produced silver” occurs. To accept the arising of 
logically indeterminate prior-production (anirvacamya-prag-jatatva) in silver would give 
rise to undue complexity ( gaurava ). It is possible to posit that the cognition of the mother-of- 
pearl’s prior-production in silver requires accepting anyatha-khyati, as some Advaitins do. 
However, it is proper ( samicina ) in this situation to accept the fact that the indeterminate 
relation of the mother-of-pearl’s property of prior-existence arises in silver, which then 
opposes the cognition of the perception of the silver being produced in the present. As to the 
cognition of the silver’s destruction, when the substratum, mother-of-pearl, is cognized, the 
silver is destroyed via the ascertainment of its negation, i.e., that there is no silver in the 
mother-of-pearl in the past, present and future; silver is always absent in the mother-of-pearl. 
The destruction of the imagined silver takes place due to the cognition of the mother-of-pearl 
substratum, which alone remains. The cessation ( nivrtti ) of the material cause, ignorance, as 
well as of that which was imagined ( kalpita ), occurs through the cognition of the substratum. 
Objection 4: That which is not real is unreal, and that which is not unreal is real. It is 
improper to say that the erroneously cognized silver, etc., are neither real nor unreal but 
logically indeterminate (anirvacamya). [In refuting this objection to the need for a third, 
logically indeterminate state, Niscaldas provides the Advaita definition of the term 
anirvacamya ]. 

Response: This objection would be true if “other than real or unreal (sad-asad-vilaksana)” 
meant something that was neither with nor without form ( svarupa ). But here “real (sat)” 
means that which cannot be negated ( badhita ) in the past, present and future, while “other 
than real ( sad-vilaksana )” is that which is negated. “Unreal ( asat )” means that which has no 
form, such as the “hare of a horn” or “son of a barren woman,” “other than unreal ( asad- 


407 


Anyatha-khyati and anirvacamya-khyati will be discussed in great detail shortly, in sections 6.3.5 and 6.3.1 respectively. 
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vilaksana )” is that which has form. Thus, “other than real or unreal” is that which has a form 
and can be negated. 408 

6.3 Theories of Error, Khyati-vada 

In describing and defending the Advaita theory of superimposition ( adhyasa ) [the process 
whereby erroneous cognition occurs], Niscaldas cites the Advaita theory of erroneous 
cognition, anirvacamya-khyati, as the only one capable of satisfactorily explaining 
immediate erroneous cognitions. He also cites the Nyaya theory, anyatha-khyati, which he 
claims is adequate for explaining mediate erroneous cognitions. Therefore, Niscaldas now 
presents the various theories of error ( khyati-vada ) subscribed to by different schools of 
thought, starting with his own, the Advaita anirvacamya-khyati. After the soundness of the 
Advaita theory is established and defended against objections from within the Advaita 
framework, each of the five non-Advaita theories is explained from the standpoint of its 
respective proponent and is then shown to be lacking from the Advaita perspective. 409 

6.3.1 AnirvacanTya-khydti-vdda, The Advaita Theory that the Object of Erroneous 
Cognition is Logically Indeterminate 

For Advaita, only the anirvacamya-khydti-vada theory, that the object of erroneous 
cognition is logically indeterminate ( anirvacaniya ), provides a satisfactory explanation of 
immediate erroneous cognitions. All objects of erroneous cognition, including the apparent 
creation ( samsara ), are not unreal (asat) because they possess form and a relative reality until 
they are recognized as false. However, these objects are not real (sat) either, as they can be 
negated through knowledge. For something to be considered real in Advaita, it needs to be 
non-negatable (abadhita) in all three times - past, present and future (trikala). Since only 
Brahman satisfies this criterion, anything other than Brahman in unreal from the absolute 
(paramarthika ) perspective, even though it may possess empirical (vyavaharika) or illusory 
(pratibhasika ) reality. In order to gain the knowledge of Brahman, one must understand the 
process by which erroneous cognitions occur. This section presents Niscaldas's treatment of 


408 As Potter states, “falsity must have a status above negation but below reality. It is not real (sat) like Brahman, but it isn’t 
unreal (asat) like nonsense either” (1963, 221). 

409 The objections and refutations presented are between Advaita and the respective systems, but from the Advaita 
perspective. For a good general treatment of khyati-vada, including inter-system arguments, see Perceptual Error: The 
Indian Theories (Rao 1998). Also Sinha (1969, 74-120), Mohanty (2000, 32-5), Raju (1985, s.v. “Doctrine of Error” for 
individual systems). 
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anirvacamya-khyati, which continues the discussion of superimposition begun in the 
previous section (section 6.2). First, the mechanics of an erroneous cognition by means of a 
vrtti is analyzed. In order to demonstrate the incorrectness of the view of an Advaitin named 
Kavitarkika CakravartT Nrsimha Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB), Niscaldas next (in section 6.3.1.1) 
undertakes the investigation of the agency ( karanata ) of superimposition, whether it is the 
general cognition of the substratum, the miscognition of the substratum’s particular portion, 
or simply the contact of the senses with the substratum. Without going into the detailed 
debate between KCNB and the proponent of substantive cognition ( dharmi-jnana-vadin, 
DJV), the following section (6.3.1.2) then presents a summary of four views concerning the 
locus of the erroneous cognition, a discussion of their relative merits, and the determination 
of which view accords with the Advaita tradition. 

When an erroneous cognition of a snake occurs on a rope, the rope’s general 
characteristic ( samanya ), “this-ness,” is perceived by the eyes that have a defect. This gives 
rise to the antah-karana’ s “this-ness” vrtti in the rope, which then becomes non-separate 
from the cognizer’s consciousness delimited by “this-ness,” and the rope’s general “this- 
ness” is thereby immediately cognized. To explain the process of perception by means of a 
vrtti, Niscaldas draws an analogy to the case of water in a reservoir that becomes indistinct 
from water in a [submerged] field when connected to the reservoir via a canal; as a result the 
water in the canal is also indistinct from the water in the field. 410 Analogously, “water in the 
reservoir” is the cognizer’s consciousness, the canal is the vrtti, “water in the canal” is the 
vrtti’s consciousness [thought to go out of the eye or other appropriate sense-organ to the 
object being perceived and assume the object’s form], the field is the object, and “water in 
the field” is consciousness manifesting as the object [abbreviated henceforth as “object- 
consciousness”]. The object-delimited consciousness is the substratum for all objects. When 
the being (satta) of cognizer-consciousness becomes the being ( satta ) of the object via the 
antah-karana’ s vrtti, that object is perceptually cognized (pratyaksa). The cognizer- 
consciousness is the basis of the immediate vrtti’ s object, and its being becomes indistinct 
from the object’s being; hence, the identity of the cognizer-consciousness with the object 
occurs. For this to happen, the vrtti is considered to extend to the object. The tradition holds 


410 


A similar analogy is made in Vedanta-paribhasa in connection with perception (Adhvarindra 1972, 14-16). 
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that for an erroneous cognition ( bhrama ), the general attribute (“this-ness”) of the substratum 
is validly perceptually cognized (pratyaksa prama), and subsequently the erroneous 
cognition of the snake arises {VP 7.15, 234-6). 

The objection can be raised that, since ignorance is removed by immediate cognition 
{aparoksa premia), 4 " the removal of ignorance occurs in the object-consciousness due to the 
immediate cognition of the “this-ness” of rope, mother-of-pearl, etc. Now, since the material 
cause (ignorance) is no longer present, the snake and its erroneous cognition cannot arise. 
Niscaldas presents Sarvajnatman’s refutation of this objection from the Samksepa-sdnraka 412 
as follows: Although the ignorance in the “this” portion of the object is removed by the vrtti, 
the ignorance of its particular portion {visesa atnsa) is not removed. This ignorance is the 
cause of the superimposition, and the superimposition is only removed by the knowledge of 
the particular portion. The ignorance of the general ( samanya ) portion is not the cause for 
superimposition; rather the cognition of the general portion of the substratum is a cause for 
the superimposition, and the general portion causes a perturbation ( ksobha ) of the ignorance, 
which is the material cause for the superimposition {VP 7.16, 236-7). 

6.3.1.1 The agency {karanata) of superimposition 

Niscaldas next takes up for consideration the viewpoint expressed by one Kavitarkika 
CakravartI Nrsimha Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB), that the contact of the eyes with the 
substratum alone is the cause for superimposition, so there is no need for two parts in any 
superimposition. Not much is known about this exponent beyond the fact that this view is 
attributed to KCNB and is presented at length by Appayya Diksita in his Siddhanta-lesa- 
sangraha {SLS). 413 There (in the SLS ), Appayya Diksita simply presents but does not render 
any judgment on KCNB’s views. In the Krsndlankdra commentary to SLS, however, the 
commentator Acyutakrsna Tlrtha refutes KCNB from the perspective of a dharmi-jndna-vddT 
(DJV), i.e., one who accepts that the “this-ness” vrtti of an object mistaken for something 
else is cognized and that it serves as the substratum for the superimposition. Dharmi-jnana 
can also be termed substantive cognition. Niscaldas is of the opinion that, although KCNB 


411 This will be elaborated on in VP 8.126-44, discussed in section 9.1.3, “The immediacy (aparoksata) of knowledge and 
its object.” 

412 SS 1.29-38 (Sarvajnatman 1972, 14-18). 

413 S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri places the date of KCNB in the vicinity of 1283 CE (1930, 52-3). 
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was an Advaitin, his views were against traditional views; 414 therefore, Niscaldas takes up 
KCNB’s arguments and the DJV counterarguments at length in order to refute the KCNB 
stance (VP 7.17, 237-8). 415 

KCNB does not accept that the general cognition ( samanya-jnana ) of the substratum 
(<adhisthana ) is the cause of the superimposition. But when the general cognition of the 
substratum is held to be the cause of the superimposition [the traditional view], the 
superimposition does not require ignorance of the “this-ness” portion. To make this clear, 
Sarvajnatman, in his Samksepa-sariraka (AS'), 416 takes up the difference between substratum 
(<adhisthana ) and locus ( adhara ). 417 The substratum is the object of ignorance, along with its 
effect ( savi/asa ); for example, the rope, as the object of ignorance, is the substratum, and the 
effect [of the ignorance of the rope] is the [misperceived] snake. The locus is that whose 
manifestation ( sphurana ) occurs in the superimposed object without being differentiated 
from that object, for example, “this is a snake.” In this [AS] view, we have: “The general 
‘this’ portion of the locus and the substratum are [jointly] the object of one cognition,” as in 
“this is a snake.” If, as in the KCNB view, we have, “The locus and the substratum are 
[jointly] the object of one cognition,” then the erroneous cognition would be of the form “the 
rope is a snake”. Therefore, the ignorance of a particular portion alone is the cause of 
superimposition (VP 7.17, 238). 

Prakasatman (1000 CE), the author of the Pahcapadika Vivarana (PPV), explains the 
agency ( karanata ) of superposition differently. Ignorance has two powers, concealment 
(dvarana) and projection ( viksepa ). The concealment portion of the mother-of-pearl- 
delimited ignorance is removed by the cognition (jiiana ) [of the mother-of-pearl], but the 
projection portion of the mother-of-pearl-delimited ignorance is not opposed by cognition 
and hence is not removed. For example, the “below” portion of a tree is erroneously cognized 


VP 7.17, 238. 

415 Without further careful analysis, I am presently unable to determine whether Niscaldas is merely reproducing 
Acyutakrsna’s arguments here or providing his own independent critique, though they both arrive at the same conclusion, 
that only the DJV position is tenable. 

416 The Samksepa-sariraka ( SS) is a condensed metrical version of the BS SBh by Sarvajnatman (1050 CE). Though some 
consider him a disciple of Suresvara, this is not the case (Sarvajnatman 1972, 1-5; Thangaswami 1980, 238-9). 

417 SS 1.31-2: samsiddha savildsa-moha-visaye vastuny ashisthana-gir nadhare adhyasanasya vastuni... adhisthanam 
ddhara-matram yadi syat prasajyeta tada codyam etat; na caitat sakaiyasya mohasya vastuny adhisthana-glr-gocare loka- 
siddha. “The term ‘substratum’ is well established in the thing which is the object of ignorance along with its manifestation, 
and not in the thing that is the locus of the superimposed. ... If the locus alone were the substratum, then truly this objection 
[of mutual superimposition, also raised by KCNB] would hold, but it is not so. It is well known that the term ‘substratum’ is 
used in connection with the objects of ignorance and its effects.” 
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on seeing it reflected in water. When a person who is liberated while alive ( jlvan-mukta ) has 
immediate perception of oneness with Brahman, the portion of ignorance delimited by its 
power of concealment is removed, but not the portion delimited by its power of projection 
(VP 7.18, 238-9). 

According to SS, the property of being the substratum (adhisthanata) is in the particular 
portion of the object, and not in the general portion, whereas the property of being the locus 
(adharata) is in the general portion, not in the particular portion. The “this-ness” of the rope, 
mother-of-pearl, etc., can be cognized via the means of cognition, but because their rope- 
ness, mother-of-pearl-ness is not available for cognition, and their particular form remains 
unknown; therefore, their particular form possesses the substratum-ness ( adhisthanata ). 

According to PPV, the property of being a substratum ( adhisthanata) is in the general 
portion alone. The content ( visayata ) of valid cognition ( prama ) is the object’s “this-ness,” 
and although the “this-ness” opposes the projection power, yet the content of the ignorance 
due to concealing power is possible even when [the “this-ness” is] known. Therefore, the 
“this-ness” alone is the substratum of silver. 

The subtlety [reconciling the SS and PPV views] lies in the fact that the concealing 
performed by ignorance occurs in consciousness alone. 418 The content of cognition produced 
by its means ( pramana ), i.e., the valid cognition ( prameyata) resulting from the overthrow of 
the concealment, also occurs in consciousness alone. Similarly, the substratum of all 
superimpositions is consciousness alone. 419 Since inert objects are themselves superimposed, 
how can they be the substratum of other superimpositions? The object of the primary 
ignorance ( muldjndna) 420 is undivided ( niravayava ), non-delimited ( niravacchinna ), all- 
pervasive (vibhu) consciousness, whereas the object of the secondary ignorance ( tuldjnana ) 
is consciousness delimited by the object. 421 Thus, consciousness contains the inert objects 
that are the delimiters of the states of ignorance, knowledge, and superimposition. Ignorance, 
etc., are possible in these inert objects by the relationships of delimitation ( avacchedakata- 


418 Niscaldas is careful to point out that the concealment due to ignorance is not accepted in inert objects that are naturally 
concealed, similar to being bom blind, i.e., the concealment is with regards to empirical reality. VP 7.19, 240: svabhava 
saim avrta-rupa janmandha ke samana jara-padarthana maim ajnana-krta avarana ka anglkara nahlm. 

419 This is from the absolute ( paramarthika ) standpoint. 

4-0 Primary ignorance (muldjndna / mulavidya) is the ignorance of Brahman. 

421 

Primary and secondary ignorance are discussed in greater detail in VP 8.38-47 and will be treated in sections 8.1 and 8.2. 
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sambandha). Therefore, the superimposition of a snake on a rope can be interpreted in two 
ways: 

51. When the senses come into contact with the cause of the erroneous cognition of snake, 
namely the rope, the vrtti of the antah-karana arises as a valid cognition of the general 
portion ( samdnya-jndna-pramd ), namely, the object’s “this-ness”. The projecting 

(, ksobha-vati = viksepa-vati) ignorance gets transformed together with this cognition of 
the general portion, into a snake, etc. [This is the PPV view]. 

52. The portion of ignorance in consciousness delimited by the object such as rope, etc., gets 
transformed into the object-form as snake, etc., and the portion of ignorance in 
consciousness delimited by the “this” form ( idamakara ) vrtti gets transformed into 
knowledge. The rope-delimited consciousness is the substratum of the snake; the “this” 
yrta'-delimited consciousness is the substratum of the snake cognition. [This is the SS 
view] (VP 7.19, 239-41). 

The latter [.S7S] interpretation (S2) can be objected to 422 as follows. It is inappropriate to 
describe the distinction between the object and its cognition with regard to their material 
cause and substratum, since the consciousness delimited by the object and the consciousness 
delimited by the vrtti are the same when there arises a perceptual vrtti of the “this-ness”. 1) If 
the substratum of the [superimposed] snake-object is held to be different from the substratum 
of its cognition, then, by cognition of the substratum, the cognition of the snake will not be 
removed, since that which is superimposed is removed by cognition of the substratum. 2) If 
the removal of the superimposed object occurs by the cognition of the substratum of 
something else, then by the cognition of the rope substratum of the superimposed snake, the 
empirical creation ( samsara ) superimposed [on Brahman] should also be removed. 

Niscaldas responds to this by stating that where there is a distinction caused by an upadhi 
(“limiting adjunct, condition”), and by the removal of the upadhi, the distinction of the object 
is also removed. [The term upadhi is typically rendered in English rather opaquely as 
“limiting adjunct” or “adventitious condition,” and I have chosen to leave it untranslated. An 
upadhi indicates an entity that conditions something else, whereby the upadhi 's attributes are 
perceived to belong to the other object. The typical example is a clear crystal, which appears 


422 


Presumably by KCNB. 
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red in color due to the proximity of a red flower behind it; the red flower is the upadhi of the 
crystal, which is not really red but is conditioned to appear red by its upadhi. An upadhi may 
limit another entity instead of conditioning it: limitless space appears as pot-space due to the 
pot -upadhi, and as hut-space due to the hut -upadhi. Similarly, Brahman as consciousness 
appears in varied forms -jlva, Isvara, knower, known, knowledge - based on the associated 
upadhi s. The conditioning or limiting by the upadhi is only apparent and not real]. 

Where there are two upadhis in one location, there too, that which is limited or 
conditioned (; upahita ) remains the same, and in that location the two properties reside in the 
form of their upadhi- ness ( upahitatva-riipa ). For example, the same space ( akasa ) can have 
two upadhis, pot-formed and hut-formed, and can be differentiated accordingly, but when the 
upadhis are destroyed, the space then becomes one and the same. In the rope-snake 
superimposition, when the vrtti goes out to the location of the rope-object, although the 
consciousness conditioned by the vrtti becomes the same as the consciousness conditioned by 
the object, on account of the existence of the two upadhis, two qualities ( dharma ) reside in 
consciousness: 1) the state of being yrta'-conditioned ( vrtti-upahitatva); and 2) the state of 
being rope-conditioned ( rajju - up ah i tatva). The latter (2) is the delimiting ( avacchedaka ) 
quality of the substratum-ness (adhisthdnata) of the snake-object, and the former (1) is the 
delimiting quality of the substratum-ness of the snake-cognition. The material cause for each 
state’s substratum-ness is the respective portion of ignorance ( ajndnamsa ). Although the 
consciousness is the same, and although the object and the vrtti are in the same place, it is not 
improper to talk of the difference between the material cause and the substratum because of 
the upadhis. That is why, by knowing one substratum it is possible to end the superimposed 
object and its cognition (VP 7.20, 241-2). 

Regarding the former [PPV\ interpretation of superimposition (SI), there are two ways in 
which the erroneous cognition can be explained relative to the valid cognition of “this-ness” 

( idamta ), defined as “the relation to the present time and present location ( purodesa ).” 

1) While the imagined object may seem empirically real due to the “this-ness” residing in 
the substratum being perceived, the “this-ness” does not reside in the imagined object. If 
the erroneous cognition were to reside entirely in the superimposed object, then the 
cognition would be of the type “silver” as opposed to “This is silver.” The cognition of 
the relation {sambandha) itself does not occur without the relatum (sambandhT); thus, the 
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immediate erroneous cognition of “this-ness” in the realm of the superimposed cannot 
occur without the “this-ness” residing in the substratum. The “this-ness” is perceived in 
two ways: a) the antah-karana’s vrtti in the form of a valid cognition of “this” by the 
contact of the senses and the substratum; and b) a vrtti as an erroneous cognition of 
snake, silver, etc., which is the transformation of ignorance present in the consciousness 
conditioned by the vrtti in the form of “this”. This [second] vrtti also is related to the 
“this,” creating the identity of the “this-ness” with the superimposed object its object. 
Thus in all cases, immediate erroneous cognitions having the form “this” are in the form 
of the superimposed object. 

2) According to many authors, the transformation of ignorance into an empirical substance 
is not possible; it can only be transformed into an illusory substance and an erroneous 
cognition. Thus, the object of an erroneous cognition can only be the superimposed 
object, and not the “this” of the substratum. For the vrtti as a valid cognition of “this” in 
the substratum, an indeterminate ( anirvacamya ) relation to its “this-ness” arises in the 
“this-ness”-devoid erroneous cognition and thus it is perceived as possessing “this-ness”. 
Alternatively, in an erroneous cognition, an anirvacamya relation can be considered to 
arise with the object of the vrtti of “this-ness”, which allows for the perception of “this- 
ness” in the superimposition. Or, the consciousness delimited by the “this-ness” vrtti is 
the substratum of erroneous cognition. At the location of the erroneous cognition, two 
cognitions occur in “This is a snake.” The valid cognition vrtti has the form “this,” the 
erroneous cognition vrtti has the snake-form. The “this” vrtti is the substratum of the 
erroneous cognition vrtti by a delimiting relation ( avacchedakata sambandha), and the 
two have an identity relation ( abheda sambandha). The ancient ( pracma ) view that “the 
superimposed and the substratum are both objects of one cognition ( jnana )” may seem 
invalidated by the two-y rtti view stated here, but in this statement, the cognition does not 
imply that they are both objects of one vrtti, but rather they are objects of one witness 
(saksT). 

6.3.1.2 The KCNB-DJV debate on the locus of an erroneous cognition: a summary 

With the considerations presented in the prior section, Niscaldas has set the stage to go 

deeper into the debate between KCNB and the DJV ( dharmi-jnana-vadin , the proponent of 
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substantive cognition), which he examines at considerable length (VP 7.22-37, 246-71), but I 
will not enter into the details here. KCNB’s position is also presented in SLS 1.5.153 (Dlksita 
and Suryanarayana Sastri 1935-37, 1:220-33, 2:52-60). 423 The debate between KCNB and the 
DJV as presented by Acyutakrsna TTrtha in his Krsnalankara commentary to SLS, is also 
available in Revathy (1990, 239-84, notes: 75-90). 424 Niscaldas concludes the section on 
anirvacamya-khydti by summarizing four views on the locus of the erroneous cognition: 

1) KCNB’s view, where just one cognition in the fonn of a transformation of the antah- 
karana occurs by the connection of a defective sense and an object. This cognition is 
erroneous; it takes the general portion of the substratum and the superimposed object 
jointly as the object. This opinion does not accept the valid cognition of just the 
general portion of the substratum. 

2) Immediately following the valid general cognition in the form of “this,” the erroneous 
cognition “this is a snake/silver” that occurs is but the transformation of ignorance 
(avidya). Making the general portion of the substratum its object, the erroneous 
cognition creates the superimposed object. Thus, the resulting object is of the form of 
“this” and the superimposed object. 

3) The general cognition as “this,” which is the cause of the superimposition is a valid 
cognition, and in the instant following it, the cognition, which is the transformation of 
ignorance in the realm of snake/silver, is erroneous. Therefore, it is not related to the 
substratum but only to the superimposed object. That erroneous cognition does not 
have the objectivity of the “this”-substance ( idam-padaratha-visayakatva ), since 
cognition of its substratum does possess the objectivity of the “this”-substance. 
However, an anirvacamya relation to “this” arises in the erroneous cognition. Thus, 
that erroneous cognition is only of the form of the superimposed object. 

According to Niscaldas, (2) and (3) fall under DJV, substantive cognition. (3) alone is 
proper (samTcma). 

4) Within DJV, there are some authors who hold a third alternative. Their view is that 
since the cause of super imposition is the general cognition of the substratum, there is 


See also Sastri (1930) for an earlier translation and a little more context. 

4 " 4 I intend to compare Niscaldas’s treatment of the KCNB-DJV debate to that rendered by Acyutakrsna in greater detail in 
the near future. It is however outside the scope of this dissertation. 
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no need to consider a separate vrtti of ignorance pertaining to the snake, silver, etc. The 
“this”-form vrtti of the antah-karana pertaining to the substratum is accepted as the 
cause of superimposition, and the consciousness manifest in the vrtti itself illumines 
the snake/silver/etc. Thus, the snake, etc., as cognized (jheya ), are the transformations 
of ignorance, but ignorance is not transformed into cognition (jnana ). 

Like the KCNB view (1), this last view (4) is only the superimposition of an object onto a 
substratum ( arthadhyasa); there is no acceptance of superimposition of the knowledge of an 
object onto the knowledge of the substratum (jnanadhyasa) here. Like the KCNB view, it is 
also opposed to all the utterances of the teachers ( aiya-vacana ) and to reason ( yukti ), because 
it does not allow for erroneous cognition. Here, the “this”-cognition that occurs is in the form 
of a vrtti of the antah-karana due to the contact of the senses and substratum, and pertains to 
the substratum alone; thus it is a valid cognition ( prama ). No other cognition is accepted by 
this view, thus erroneous cognition is not possible. 425 

It is thus agreed that the vr///-cognition is in the form of the transformation of ignorance 
as the superimposed, and it differs from the “this”-form general cognition. There are two 
possibilities [for the cognition of the superimposition]. In the first, an anirvacamya cognition 
occurs, pertaining to the substratum and the superimposed. This is not proper, because if the 
false, anirvacamya cognition pertains to both, then the defect of the mixing of validity and 
error arises. Therefore, the second possibility alone is valid: in the instant after the “this”- 
form general cognition, only the vrtti of ignorance pertaining to the superimposed object 
occurs, and just as the snake, silver, etc., are false, their cognition also is false, and therefore, 
as with the negation of the snake, etc., their cognitions too are negated. 

Further, the illumination of the superimposed cannot be due to the witness manifest in the 
“this”-form valid cognition vrtti alone. If this were the case then, since the witness is always 
non-negatable, and the “this”-form vrtti, being the transformation of the antah-karana, is also 
not negatable in the conventional sense; then the negation of the cognition of the 
superimposed would not occur without the knowledge of Brahman. 


425 


Niscaldas provides a detailed refutation of the fourth view of superimposition in VP 7.38, 272-4. 
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Wrapping up the discussion on erroneous cognition in Vedanta, Niscaldas sums up these 
four positions. Wherever erroneous cognition pertaining to snake, silver, etc., occurs, 
anirvacamya-khydti alone is accepted, and the four views may be summarized as follows. 
KCNB holds that the contact of a defective sense with the substratum alone is the cause of 
superimposition, and the general cognition of the substratum is not the cause (view 1 above). 
In the other teachers’ views, the general cognition of the substratum alone is the cause of 
superimposition. General cognition is also called substantive cognition (, dharmi-jndna ). The 
remaining three views all are variants of this DJV (dharmi-jndna-vada). Of these three DJV 
views, only one is proper, namely view 3: “the erroneous cognition is of the form of a vrtti of 
ignorance ( avidya ) in the shape of the superimposed object.” View 2, “the vrtti is in the form 
of‘this’ pertaining to the substratum as well as in the form of the superimposed as a 
transformation of avidya, ” and view 4, “only the general cognition is required, which is of 
the form of a ‘this ’’-vrtti and is the cause of the superimposition; there is no acceptance of the 
ignorance-y rtti pertaining to the superimposed,” are improper. 

Niscaldas concludes the discussion of anirvacamya-khyati, saying “We have clarified the 
merits and demerits according to the ancient authors themselves. If it be considered 
independently, all four views have similar merits and demerits. In truth, the intent of Advaita 
is only to demonstrate the unreality of empirical world, there is no purpose apart from this in 
propounding or refuting subdivisions (avdntara bheda ). Thus, even if some refuted view 
alone were established in a seeker’s intellect, there would be no harm. But here we have 
provided the reasoning only according to one view in order to prevent [a seeker] from going 
off on a wrong path, other than the way [shown by] the ancient teachers ( pracina acarya ).” 426 
If an incorrect model of superimposition succeeds in delivering the knowledge of non- 
duality, then there is no harm done! Niscaldas then provides a closing verse ( doha ): 427 

niscala-bina kinahu na likhi, bhasa maimyaha riti; 

khyati anirvacaniya kipekahu sujana sapriti. 


VP 7.39, 275: is riti saimprdcina-granthakdrom naimjo likhya hai, tiske anusdra hihamnaim dusana-bhusana likhe 
haim. apanem buddhi ke bala saim vicara karaim tau in carom matan maim dusana-bhusana samana haim. au prapahca ke 
mithyatva sadhana maim advaita-vada ka abhinivesa hai, avantara-mata-bheda ke pratipadana maim va kandana maim 
abhinivesa nahim, yataim kisijijnasu kum kandita paksa hi buddhi maim ariiclha hovai tau kachu hani nahim au ekahi mata 

ke anukula hamnaim yukti likhi haim so pracina dcdryana ke marga saim utpatha-gamana ke nirodhartha likhi haim. 

427 

In VP, there are only three dohas. Besides this one, the other two occur at 1.1 and 8.28. 
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Apart from Niscaldas, no one has written in this manner in the vernacular 

On anirvacanlya khyati. Look at [it] with favor, good people. 

We turn next to Niscaldas’s examination of five non-Advaita theories of erroneous 
cognition ( khyati-vada ) and their inadequacies as compared to anirvacanlya-khyati. 

6.3.2 Sat-khyati-vada, The Theory that the Object of Erroneous Cognition is Real 

The proponent of sat-khyati, 42S the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is real, 

holds that, along with the components of mother-of-pearl, the components of silver also are 
ever present, and these too are real, not false. By the contact with defective eyes, real silver 
arises from the real silver components. By the cognition of mother-of-pearl, the destruction 
of the real silver into its components occurs. This view is to be refuted by Vedanta because 
the aim of the mother-of-pearl-silver example is simply to allow inference of the unreality 
( mithyatva ) of the created world. But the silver in mother-of-pearl is real according to the 
theory of sat-khyati, and so, taking it up as an example, one would be unable to establish the 
unreality of the world. The defect of this theory is that after the proper cognition of mother- 
of-pearl, the non-existence of silver in mother-of-pearl is apprehended in all three times 
(past, present and future). According to Advaita, the anirvacanlya silver is only present in the 
mother-of-pearl in the present, but the real ( vyavaharika ) silver is absent [in the mother-of- 
pearl] in all three times, which is why the real silver is not opposed by the illusory silver. But 
if, according to sat-khyati, real silver resides in mother-of-pearl, then, at that very moment 
[when the mother-of-pearl is cognized], the absence of real silver should not be possible. But 
the latter is true, so to say that real silver is present is incorrect. Further, in Advaita, there is 
no need for any apparatus to produce the anirvacanlya silver, since its arising is possible 
merely due to defective senses and ignorance. But the production of real silver is not possible 
without the use of a well-known apparatus, and, since there is no such apparatus in mother- 
of-pearl, the production of silver in mother-of-pearl is false (VP 7.41-2, 276-7). 

The sat-khyati proponent claims that despite the silver in mother-of-pearl being illusory 
( pratibhasika ), it is empirically real. Either the silver disappears in the instant after the silver- 
cognition disappears, or else the silver disappears on account of the cognition of mother-of- 


428 


The proponents of sat-khyati-vada are not named by Niscaldas, but include the Visistadvaita followers of Ramanuja. 
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pearl or some other object, this cognition being the cause of the disappearance of the silver- 
cognition. The silver-cognition and the silver disappear in the same instant. However, even if 
this is accepted, the sat-khyati-vada is still defective. If, at the very instant when there is 
erroneous cognition of silver in mother-of-pearl, the mother-of-pearl comes in contact with 
fire and in the next instant is destroyed leaving behind only ashes, then there is no means for 
the cessation of silver-cognition and silver should be obtained, because the silver substance 
possesses luminosity ( taijasa ) and cannot be destroyed. 429 Thus, according to Niscaldas, the 
sat-khyati theory that “in the location of erroneous cognition, empirically real silver is 
perceived” is always incorrect. 

Moreover, in the case where ten persons erroneously see diverse objects in one and the 
same rope, such as a stick, a garland, a snake, a stream of water, etc., the components of all 
these objects cannot possibly be present in the limited space of the rope, because material 
substances (murta dravya) occupy space. As the components of all these objects cannot 
remain in the small location of erroneous cognition, namely, the rope, how can they even be 
possible? In the [Advaita] doctrine ( siddhdnta ), since the stick, etc., are anirvacanlya, they 
do not occupy any empirical space. If sat-khyati were also not to accept the space-constraint 
effects of the erroneous cognitions such as stick, etc., then it would be futile and contrary to 
consider them real. Thus, according to Niscaldas, only anirvacanlya-khydti is resoundingly 
(balatkara se) proven because the stick, etc., are only apprehended and have no other 
demonstrable effect. 

If the arising of a real object in the location of erroneous cognition were indeed accepted, 
as a result, if the erroneous cognition of water were to occur in salty soil with heated coals, 
then the coals would be extinguished by the erroneous water. If fire were erroneously 
cognized in a mass of gunjd berries 430 held above cotton (tula), the cotton would get burnt. If 
it is said that an object arising due to a defective cause is not apprehended by others, but only 
by the one whose defect caused the object, then the erroneously cognized water and fire in 
these instances lack wetness and burning capacity. Thus, Niscaldas suggests that to call the 


429 — — — 

Niscaldas appears to be using a Nyaya argument here: tejas is a substance ( dravya ) in Nyaya, and metals are a special 
category under it: gold, and presumably by extension, silver are non-earth-like minerals that cannot be destroyed. See TS 12 
(Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 8, 111-4) and EIP (6:145-6). 

430 Abrusprecatorius, commonly known as Indian Licorice, Rosary Pea, Crab’s Eyes, Precatory pea/bean, is bright red in 
color and is held to convey the illusion of the vine being on fire when seen at a distance. 
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erroneously cognized objects real is merely a cause for ridicule, since on one hand, the 
components do not have any spatial constraints, and on the other hand, the whole object is 
incapable of exerting any effect. 

Niscaldas concludes that sat-khyati-vada is not possible in any manner, and is always 
unreasonable. He writes that he made no mention of sat-khyati in VS, because only a position 
that can somehow be explained and be fit for refutation by logic is worth describing. 
Although sat-khyati is completely untenable, however, if it were not described anywhere, the 
reader might conclude that the author was not aware of sat-khyati. Therefore, Niscaldas says 
he has written about sat-khyati here only to dispel this incorrect conclusion (VP 7.46, 280- 
l ). 431 


6.3.3 Asat-khyati-vada, The Theory that the Object of Erroneous Cognition is Unreal 

Niscaldas considers the asat-khyati theory, that the object of erroneous cognition is 

unreal, also to be totally devoid of reason and counter to experience. Although he feels this 
view is not even worthy of denial, this theory is well known as a rival ( prati-dvandvin ) of the 
Vedas, and its refutation has also been explained in the Brahma-sutra. Therefore, the 
refutation of asat-khyati is necessary here. 

There are two proponents of asat-khyati', one of them is the heterodox Madhyamika 
Buddhists (ndstika-sunya-vadT), 432 according to whom, all objects are unreal ( asat); therefore, 
leave alone the silver in mother-of-pearl, even the mother-of-pearl itself is non-existent. 

There is false silver [projected] on a false substratum; therefore, all erroneous cognition is 
without basis ( niradhisthana ), and its knower, knowledge, etc., are all unreal. This view has 
been refuted at length in the BS 2.2, tarka-pada section, 433 and is always contrary to 
experience. It posits that everything is nothing but void ( siinya), and therefore, no empirical 
practice should be provable. If the void were empirical then fire could be used in place of 


431 “ sat-khyati-vada ka upapadan nahim sambhavai, ydtaim isa grantha maim bhi lekhaniya nahitn, tathapi sarvatha likhe 
vina adhyeta kiim aisa bhram hoy javai [ki] grantha-karta kum sat-khyati-vada ka jhan nahim tha. tis bhrama ki nivrtti 
vastai iham likhya hat' (VP 7.46, 281). Arguments refuting the apparatus of real silver in mother-of-pearl (VP 7. 43-5, 277- 
80) have not been presented here. 

One must bear in mind that what follow is Niscaldas (and the Advaita school’s) view of Buddhism. As Srinivasa Rao 
states, “ many non-Buddhist philosophical works contain an account of Asat-khyati and Atma-khyati as a purvapaksa [prima 
facie viewpoint] which they all subsequently refute; but none of these works contain any account of the answers given by 
the Buddhists in defence [.vie] of their position. ... An important issue that emerges from the above is whether the Buddhists 
did actually hold these theories attributed to them by their rival schools” (1998, 48). 

Specifically, BS 2.2, adhikarana 5, w. 28-32. 
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water, and vice versa, since water and fire are neither real nor false, but simply non-existent. 
There is only the void element {tath’a) which is the same everywhere and has no particulars. 
If particularity were accepted in the void, then the posited view would be defective, since the 
particular itself would be different from the void. 

It may be argued that “there is a particular in the void which is called variety 
(vilaksanata), by means of which empirical differences occur. But ultimately, that variety, 
the empirical practice derived from it, and the agent of the empirical act, all are void. 
Therefore, there is no defect.” This too is not possible because it is contradictory even to say 
that there is particularity in the void. By admitting to the void, particularity is relinquished, 
and then empirical differentiation is not possible. Thus, Madhyamika is false (aIlka). 

The other proponents of asat-khyati are some followers of Tantra ( tantrik ). According to 
them, empirical objects are not unreal; only the objects of erroneous cognition which Advaita 
considers anirvacanlya, such as silver, etc., are unreal. Therefore, even though empirical 
silver, etc., are in their own place, they have no relation with mother-of-pearl. Unlike [the 
Nyaya theory of] anyatha-khyati, silver-ness is not apprehended in mother-of-pearl. Nor is 
anirvacanlya silver produced in mother-of-pearl, nor do two cognitions arise (as in akhyati), 
nor are the mother-of-pearl, cognizer and cognition all unreal (as in Madhyamika). Instead, 
mother-of-pearl, its cognizer, cognition, etc., are real; however, when defective eyes come in 
contact with mother-of-pearl, then the mother-of-pearl is not cognized, and therefore, only 
the apprehension of unreal silver takes place in the location of mother-of-pearl. In anyatha- 
khyati too, since the silver in the location of mother-of-pearl is held to be unreal, while the 
silver in a mine or market is considered real, these two views appear to be similar. But in 
anyatha-khyati, the silver-ness in real silver in another location is considered to appear in the 
mother-of-pearl, whereas in the [tantrik] asat-khyati, although real silver in another location 
has been accepted, the appearance of its silver-ness in the mother-of-pearl location is not 
accepted; instead, only an unreal cognition of silver is believed to occur. Wherever the 
contact of defective eyes occurs with mother-of-pearl and the erroneous cognition of silver 
arises, the object of that cognition is neither just mother-of-pearl, nor just silver. Moreover, 
as soon as mother-of-pearl is cognized, in the very next instant it is known that “there is no 
silver here in all three times [past, present and future].” The erroneous cognition of silver, 
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lacking an object, is considered unreal, and this unreal cognition is called asat-khyati {VP 
7.48, 282-3). 

There is also the asat-khyati theory, held by the author of the Nyaya- vacaspatya . 434 
Where erroneous cognition of silver occurs at the moment of eye contact with mother-of- 
pearl, the object of the erroneous cognition is mother-of-pearl, but, because of the defect [in 
the eye], both the mother-of-pearl-ness in mother-of-pearl, as well as the inherence of 
mother-of-pearl-ness in mother-of-pearl, are not visible. Instead, the inherence of silver-ness 
appears in mother-of-pearl, where it is not actually present. The inherence ( samavaya ) 
between silver-ness as adjunct ( rajatatva-pratiyogika ) and mother-of-pearl as locus ( sukty- 
anuyogika) is always unknown and unreal; thus, its apprehension is termed asat-khyati. 
Although the inherence of silver-ness in silver, where silver-ness is the adjunct ( pratiyogin ), 
is well known, and the inherence of mother-of-pearl-ness as the adjunct in mother-of-pearl as 
the locus ( anuyogin ) is also well known, silver-ness as adjunct ( rajatatva-pratiyogika ) is only 
well known in the case of inherence in silver as the locus {anuyogin) and not in mother-of- 
pearl. Thus, since inherence where silver-ness is the pratiyogin and mother-of-pearl is the 
locus is not well known {aprasiddha), it is unreal and its apprehension is called asat-khyati. 
That of which mother-of-pearl is the locus, i.e., the property-possessor {dharmin), is called 
inherence where mother-of-pearl is the locus {sukty-anuyogika samavaya)', that of which 
silver-ness is an adjunct, i.e., a property {dharma), is called inherence where silver-ness is the 
adjunct {rajatatva-pratiyogika samavaya). Inherence is also known to have the property of 
inherence-ness {samavayatva). Just as inherence is known to possess silver-ness-as-adjunct- 
ness ( raja ta t va-pra t iyogika t va ), it is also known to possess mother-of-pearl-as-subjunct-ness 
{sukty-anuyogikatva). However, since both these properties are never established as 
occurring in one location and in one and the same inherence, it is unreal. Such an 
apprehension, according to the author of the Nyaya-vacaspatya, is asat-khyati {VP 7.49, 283- 

4). 

According to Niscaldas, even these two asat-khyati views presented above [the tantrik 
and the Nyaya-vacaspatya versions] are improper. Those who accept asat-khyati must be 
asked, “In the phrase “ asat-khyati ,” does the word “ asat , unreal” mean 1) “not non- 

434 This appears to be a reference to the entry on asat-khyati in the Sanskrit lexicon, the Vacaspatyam (1962, 1:531-9), by 
Taranatha Tarkavacaspati Bhattacarya (1812-1885 CE). 
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negatable,” or 2) “without form (; svarupa )?” If the response is that the word “ asat ” means 
“without form” (2), then to accept asat-khyati would be the cause for shamelessness, similar 
to saying “there is no tongue in my mouth.” Only that which is without being and 
manifestation is termed formless; therefore, the proponents of asat-khyati merely establish, 
“That which is without being and manifestation can be apprehended.” Such a statement is 
always wrong, l ik e “the son of a barren woman.” If asat means “not non-negatable” (1), that 
means “negatable,” i.e., capable of being negated. This establishes that the apprehension of 
that which is capable of negation is termed asat-khyati, and that is exactly what Advaita 
doctrine ( siddhanta ) accepts. The term anirvacanJya means that which is capable of 
negation; thus, it cannot be said that asat-khyati is different from anirvacanJya-khydti (VP 
7.50, 284). 

6.3.4 Atma-khydti-vdda, The Theory that the Object of Erroneous Cognition is a 
Mental State Projected by the Self 

Niscaldas writes that atma-khydti, the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is a 
mental state projected by the self, is the view of the Vijnanavadins, Yogacara Buddhists who 
consider the transient consciousness (ksanika-vijhdna) as atma. 435 In their view, the silver, 
etc., are not external. Instead, the transient consciousness ( atma ), is internal, and silver, etc., 
are its properties ( dharma ), which are seen as external on account of defects. Except for the 
Madhyamikas ( sunya-vadi ), no follower of the Buddhists disagrees with the internal reality 
of objects. Some Buddhists accept that objects are external and some do not; but, except for 
the Madhyamikas, 436 none of the heterodox followers ( nastika ) denies internal consciousness. 

The proponents’ view [as presented by Niscaldas] is that, in atma-khydti, the atma, in the 
form of consciousness ( vijnana ), is the substratum of the internal silver, and the internal 
silver is its property, but, due to defect (dosa), it is apprehended as external. Through 
cognition, the silver is not negated (badha) in essence (svarupa), but only its externality is 
negated. In anirvacamya-khyati, one has to accept the negation of the property-possessor 
(dharmin), silver, as external, and also the negation of its external vrtti in the form of “this- 
ness”; but in atma-khydti only the external “this-ness” is negated since the internal reality of 

435 Per Srinivasa Rao, '"Atma-khydti appears to be one more attempt at crude deduction from the general position of the 
Vijnanavadins which is made by the critics rather than it being a position actually evolved and advocated by Vijnanavadins 
themselves” (1998, 53). Also see n. 432. 

436 The Madhyamikas are held to ascribe to asat-khyati, as just seen in the previous section. 
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silver is not disputed. So if anirvacamya-khyati is accepted, then from the standpoint of 
atma-khyati, there is the defect of lack of economy ( gaurava ) in the conceptualization of the 
negation of both the property-possessor ( dharmin ) and the property ( dharma ). Atma-khyati 
has economy in that only the dharma of the external “this-ness” needs to be negated. 
Internally, the silver is real; there is only erroneous cognition in apprehending it as external 
{VP 7.51, 284-5). 

Niscaldas considers this view to be incorrect, because no one experiences silver as 
internal. Also, the interiority of silver, etc., whether real or erroneous, cannot be established 
by any pramana. Everyone experiences pleasure, etc., as internal, and silver, etc., as external. 
To accept silver as internal is against one’s experience, and there is no means of valid 
cognition nor reasoning to prove interiority; therefore, to accept silver as internal and its 
apprehension as external is totally improper (VP 7.52, 285). 

Niscaldas states that there are two schools of Buddhists ( saugata ); one is the Yogacara, 
which holds to internal consciousness alone as real, and the other 437 which accepts external 
objects as real. Among those who accept external objects, there are two views. 1) External 
objects are only inferable, and not perceptible; only their cognition is directly perceived 
( pratyaksa ), and from the cognition the cognized object is inferred. External objects are only 
mediately perceived (paroksa ). 2) The objects of defective perceptual cognition are external; 
they are immediate ( aparoksa ). In contrast to these two views, for Yogacara, even the 
empirical silver is not external, regardless of whether it is mediately or immediately 
cognized. Niscaldas then provides a description of the defects in the view of the Buddhist 
proponent of immediate cognition of external objects, presented from the standpoint of the 
proponent of internal consciousness ( vijhdna). The two factions do not disagree about the 
internal reality of objects. 

For those who hold immediate cognition of real external objects (2), since the silver 
which is the object of the real (yathartha ) cognition is external on account of defects, the 
flaw incurred by the proponents of internal consciousness ( vijhdna ) of the internal silver 
being counter to experience is not an issue. However, there is no utility to their accepting the 
externality of silver in erroneous cognition since a bracelet or such cannot be made from that 


437 _ 

Niscaldas does not name this other Buddhist school, so it is unclear whom he is referring to. 
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silver but can only be apprehended. However, since apprehension does not take place without 
an object, although the result (phala) of the erroneous cognition of that silver is the 
demonstration ( siddhi ) of its object-ness, even if the silver were considered internal, the 
object-ness of the erroneous cognition would be demonstrated. Therefore, if the object-ness 
of the erroneous cognition is considered to be demonstrated by considering the silver to be 
external on account of defect, then, by accepting the negation of both the property and 
property-possessor, as mentioned earlier, the proponent of external objects incurs the flaw of 
lack-of-economy ( gaurava ). If, according to the view of the proponents of internal 
consciousness ( vijnana ), the defect-caused external apprehension of the internal silver is 
accepted, there is economy due to accepting the negation of only the “this-ness” property 
( dharma ). 

There are also other defects that are incurred by the view of the proponent of external 
objects. 1) Silver, which is the object of true cognition tends to be before one’s eyes, but, if 
the silver of erroneous cognition also occurs before one’s eyes, then what possible difference 
can there be between the real and erroneous cognition? 2) If it be held that, on account of a 
defect, the silver that exists as a real object of cognition before one’s eyes appears internally 
as an object of erroneous cognition, then, due to the difference in interiority and exteriority of 
the object, there will arise the difference of reality and falseness between cognitions. 3) If the 
external arising of the object of erroneous cognition is agreed to, then the silver arisen in the 
mother-of-pearl should be visible to all. 4) Where ten persons have different erroneous 
cognitions on the same substratum, all persons should see all those objects there. Contrary to 
this, in the view of the proponent of internal consciousness {vijnana), only the person to 
whom the object arises internally can apprehend the object before his eyes, and therefore, 
another person can have no doubt regarding its apprehension {VP 7.53, 286-7). 

Then follows a refutation of atma-khyati from the Vedanta perspective. 438 The interiority 
of objects is only known in dreams, and not in the waking state. So to conceive of objects 
that are external in nature as internal objects is a defect of unknown conception {aprasiddha 
kalpana dosa). If objects were internal, then one ought to perceive, “the silver is in me,” or “I 
am silver,” and the external perception of silver as “this is silver” should not occur. 

438 Compare Padmapada & Prakasatman’s refutation of atma-khyati in the Pahcapadika and Vivarana respectively 
(Padmapadacarya et al. 1992, 92-4). 
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The atma-khyati proponent may respond as follows. “Although silver is internal and not 
external, the external arising of internal objects is seen due to the power of defects. Although 
the external “this-ness” is in mother-of-pearl, due to the power of the defect, the “this-ness” 
resident in mother-of-pearl appears in silver. The defect that causes internal silver to arise 
externally also causes the mother-of-pearl’s “this-ness” to be seen in the externally arisen 
silver. Real silver is not possible externally and in an erroneous place; therefore, it will have 
to be considered anirvacanlya. Such anirvacanlya objects do not occur in the world, so the 
fallacy of unknown conception ( aprasiddha kalpana dosa) arises [in the anirvacamya-khydti 
position]. In our [< atma-khyati ] opinion, the real silver is internal; therefore, its appropriation 
and relinquishing ( liana upadana) are impossible. Moreover, by considering it internally real, 
the absence of silver changing to bracelets etc., is still possible. Atma-khyati has the 
advantage of economy ( laghava ) over anirvacamya-khydti, since one does not have to 
imagine anirvacanlya objects.” 

Niscaldas rejects this argument. If one says that “the ‘this-ness’ of mother-of-pearl is 
apprehended in silver,” one accepts anyatha-khvati. If anyatha-khvati is considered in the 
apprehension of the “this-ness,” then, in the anyatha-khvati fashion, one should also accept 
the apprehension of that which possesses silver-ness ( rajatatva-dharmi ) in mother-of-pearl. 
[Anyatha-khvati considers the silver erroneously cognized in mother-of-pearl to be real but 
present elsewhere]. But then it is futile to accept the internal arising of silver. If it is argued 
that “just as the silver is separate from mother-of-pearl, it is not possible for the qualities of 
silver to be apprehended in mother-of-pearl,” then, even in the atma-khyati view, the silver is 
separate from mother-of-pearl and internally located, so even in that internal silver, there is 
the similar defect of the impossibility of the apprehension of mother-of-pearl’s “this-ness” 
property ( VP 7.54, 287-8). 

In response, Niscaldas further clarifies the anirvacamya-khydti position. In Advaita, there 
arises an anirvacanlya relation of the identity ( tadatmya ) of the mother-of-pearl vrtti with 
silver. This is called relational superimposition (samsargadhyasa). Where the relation 
residing in the substratum is apprehended in the superimposed object, the relational 
superimposition of the entire substratum occurs. The properties (dharma) of one object 
cannot be apprehended in another without relational superimposition. Without 
superimposition, the apprehension of the “this-ness” residing in mother-of-pearl in internally 
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occurring silver is not possible; hence, atma-khyati is improper. Further, the flaw of an 
unknown conception ( aprasiddha kalpana dosa) in connection with the anirvacamya object 
that was raised by the atma-khyati proponent is based in ignorance, because the primary view 
(mukhya siddhanta) of Advaita is as follows. 

There is only one ( ekamatra ) consciousness and it is real, the entire creation ( prapahca) 
apart from consciousness is false. Anirvacamya is the same as illusory ( mithya ); therefore, to 
call any object other than consciousness real incurs the defect of unknown conception 
(i aprasiddha kalpana dosa). AnirvacanTya -ness is extremely well known in objects other than 
consciousness. If it be contemplated through logic ( yukti ), the nature ( svarupa ) of any object 
other than dtmd is not known; rather, the object is apprehended despite its nature being 
unknown. That is why all objects other than dtmd are anirvacamya. In Advaita, any object 
other than dtmd is not real, in fact the entire creation is of the nature of “barely seen, then 
gone ( drsta-nasta) ,” just like an imaginary city in the sky ( gandharva-nagara ). There is no 
difference at all between objects in a dream and those in the waking state. Even so, the silver 
in mother-of-pearl is illusory and that in a mineshaft, etc., is empirically real. This difference 
between non -dtmd objects as real and illusory is merely for the sake of facilitating entry into 
the knowledge of Advaita for those seekers whose intellect is dull ( sthula-buddhi ), 439 
analogous to the manner in which the ArundhatT star is pointed out (arundhati-nydya). 440 If 
one whose intellect is dull is told the doctrine right at the outset, then the person who holds 
that non -dtmd objects are real, on hearing the remarkable meaning of the doctrine, might 
become averse to the scriptures ( sastra ) and stray from the goal of liberation ( purusartha ). 
Therefore, non -dtmd objects are said to have a two-fold reality, empirical and illusory, while 
consciousness has ultimate reality. When the lesser reality of the created world {prapahca) 
relative to consciousness has been established in one’s intellect by the example of the dream 
and by the negating statements ( nisedha-vakya ) of Vedanta, then one learns that all non -dtmd 
objects are illusory and bereft of reality and manifestation (satta-sphurti-sunya). With this 


439 

Colloquially, sthula-buddhi = dull-witted, dense. The English literal translation “fat-head” could also stand in. 

440 ArundhatT Nyaya alludes to the method of leading one to a subtle object through easy and gradual steps. ArundhatT is 
faint star, situated just to the east of the Vasistha star in the Saptarsi constellation, hi order to view ArundhatT, its location is 
first determined by looking at the brighter star Vasistha beside it, then if one looks carefully one can see ArundhatT, 
Vasistlia’s wife, close by. hi Western astronomy, the Saptarsi is the Big Dipper or Ursa Majoris, Vasistha is the star Mizar 
(apparent magnitude 2.23), the second star from the end of the Big Dipper's handle. ArundhatT is Alcor (apparent magnitude 
3.99; the smaller the apparent magnitude, the brighter the star). 
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intent alone, the Advaita sastra speaks of the different orders of reality, and not with the 
intent of distinguishing between non -atma objects as either empirical or illusory. Therefore, 
to state that “ anirvacaniya objects are unknown in Advaita” is contrary, and, since the 
elucidation of non-duality ( advaita ) by any other means is not possible, to talk of economy or 
lack thereof ( laghava-gaurava ) in this context is based in error ( bhrama-miilaka ). If there 
were some means possible other than anirvacamya-khyati, then, in view of the flaw of lack 
of economy, this view could be renounced. But there is no other possible theory of error 
[starting with sat-khyati and including the others yet to be discussed]; hence, it is 
unproductive to talk of economy or lack thereof (VP 7.55, 288-9). 

“Unproductive” as it may be, Niscaldas still refutes the “lack of economy” flaw ascribed 
to anirvacamya-khyati by the atma-khyati proponent. “If the external arising of silver be 
accepted, then there is lack of economy in accepting the negation (badha) of the property- 
possessor ( dharmin ), silver, and the property {dharma), ‘this-ness;’ whereas, if only the 
external apprehension of internal silver is accepted, then there is economy by the negation of 
only ‘this-ness.’” Niscaldas dismisses this statement as insignificant ( akihcitkara ). Everyone 
is familiar with the experience of the negation of silver upon the cognition of mother-of-pearl 
as “I had only apprehended false silver.” But according to atma-khyati, this ought to be “I 
had only apprehended false externality in silver,” and no one has experienced such negation. 
If the negation of the property-possessor is dropped {lopa) merely from a desire for [logical] 
economy, that is as ridiculous as taking up only some single action from among the collective 
actions facilitating the result of cooking, etc., (pakadi-phala-sadhaka vyapara-samuha), for 
economy sake (laghava-bala se), and renouncing all other actions. Moreover, when an 
authoritative person (apta) instructs a deluded one, he negates the silver by its nature 
(,svarupa ) itself, “this is not silver; rather, this is mother-of-pearl.” But according to atma- 
khyati, only the external location of the silver should be negated, “there is no silver here 
[externally], rather the silver is internal to you” (VP 7.56, 289-90). 

Niscaldas concludes that the atma-khyati view of the Buddhist who holds that objects are 
external, namely, “the misperception ( khyati) of silver arisen in the atma has occurred 
externally,” is incorrect. This atma-khyati view belongs to the one who holds the internal 
consciousness ( vijhdna ) alone, namely, “apart from consciousness ( vijftana ), there is no 
object external or internal, instead all objects are solely forms of consciousness ( vijhana-rupa 
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atma). Therefore, the [inis]percept ion ( khyati ) is of consciousness in the form of silver,” it 
too is improper, because silver is different from consciousness (vijnana) and is an object of 
cognition. It is not possible to state that silver is identical to consciousness as atma. Further, 
upon accepting the view of the Vijnanavadins that all objects are momentary forms of 
consciousness, endless defects ( diisana ) such as the impossibility of re-cognition 
(pratyabhijhd ), etc., are incurred. Thus, atma-khyati is not possible (VP 7.57, 290-91). 

6.3.5 Anyathd-khydti-vdda, The Theory that the Object of Erroneous Cognition is 
Real, but is Present Elsewhere 

Now Niscaldas takes up the Nyaya anyatha-khyati theory, that the object of erroneous 
cognition is real, but is present elsewhere. In Niscaldas’s time, the Nyaya school was the 
main rival of Advaita, and hence, compared to the three theories of error considered thus far, 
he spends considerably more time addressing the Nyaya theory that the objects of erroneous 
perception are real. He provides a statement of the anyatha-khyati theory from the Nyaya 
perspective (section 6.3.5.1), followed by a preliminary refutation from the Vedanta 
perspective (section 6.3.5.2), which he elaborates on in great detail later, both from within 
the Nyaya framework, and also from the Advaita standpoint (sections 6.3.5.5 and 6.3.5.6 
respectively). Before doing so, however, Niscaldas first provides a thorough overview of the 
Nyaya conception of relations, particularly extraordinary relations ( alaukika sambandha) 
(section 6.3.5.3), followed by a detailed presentation of the Nyaya arguments against 
anirvacamya-khyati (section 6.3.5.4). 

6.3.5.1 Niscaldas’s presentation of anyathd-khydti-vdda 

According to anyathd-khydti-vdda, a person has impressions (samskara) that are 

generated by the experience of real objects. When a person’s defective eyes come in contact 
with an object similar to that previously seen, the recollection (smrti) of the previously seen 
object arises due to the general cognition ( samanya jhana) of the similar object that is before 
one’s eyes. Alternatively, if one chooses not to accept recollection, the impressions of the 
previously seen object arise. The property (dharma) of that recollected object, or of the 
object whose impressions arise, is apprehended in the object before one. For example, when 
a person has previously had impressions generated by an experience with real silver and 
subsequently his defective eyes come in contact with mother-of-pearl, which resembles 
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silver, he recalls silver, and the silver-ness property then appears in the mother-of-pearl. Or, 
since there is no delay between the contact of defective eyes with mother-of-pearl and the 
erroneous cognition of silver, the recollection of silver does not arise in the time in between, 
but instead the impressions of the experience of silver arise and then, without any 
interruption (v yavadhana) by a recollection, the silver-ness property is promptly perceived in 
mother-of-pearl. In the case of recollection, the impressions arise due to the cognition of 
similarity to that seen before. In a similar manner, in the case of an erroneous cognition, as 
soon as the senses contact with an object similar to that seen before, the impressions arise 
and the property ( dharma ) connected with the impressions appears in the object that is before 
one’s eyes. In reality, there is the mother-of-pearl-ness property in mother-of-pearl, not 
silver-ness, but, in the case of an erroneous cognition, the mother-of-pearl is apprehended 
with [the property of] silver-ness. An object is being apprehended here in another ( anyatha ) 
form, hence this is called anyatha-khyati (VP 7.57, 290-1). 

6.3.5.2 Niscaldas’s preliminary refutation of anyatha-khyati 

Although many Naiyayika authors have described anyatha-khyati as “the apprehension of 

the silver-ness property in mother-of-pearl,” Niscaldas considers their view to be not worthy 
of belief because it is opposed to revealed and secondary scriptures (, sruti-smrti-viruddha ). 
The Naiyayikas call a dream-cognition a mental misapprehension ( manasa-viparyaya ), 
whereas anyatha-khyati is simply termed misapprehension. But, in sruti, the arising of dream 
objects has been described differently: “There are no chariots or teams of horses or roads 
there, but he creates [for himself] chariots, team-horses and roads, na tatra ratha na 
rathayoga napanthano bhavantyatha rathan rathayoganpanthah srjate ” (BU 4.3.10). Here, 
sruti negates empirical chariots, horses and roads and then mentions the creation of 
anirvacamya chariots, horses and roads. They have not been called mental errors. The 
creation of anirvacamya objects in a dream is similarly stated in the smrti: “In the 
intermediate stage [between waking and deep sleep] there is [a real] creation; because [sruti] 
says so, sandhye srstiraha hi ” (BS 3.2.1). 

[The Naiyayikas consider the silver misperceived in mother-of-pearl to be real, but 
present elsewhere]. But, by logic too, the cognition in mother-of-pearl of silver-ness of silver 
that is distant from the eyes is not possible. If the silver were close to the mother-of-pearl, 
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then perhaps after the eyes come in contact with both, the erroneous cognition of silver-ness 
residing in silver might possibly be produced in mother-of-pearl. But where there is no silver 
in proximity to mother-of-pearl, how can an erroneous cognition of silver be produced in 
mother-of-pearl by the eyes? [According to the Nyaya view of perception,] first, the senses 
contact the qualifier ( visesana ) and qualificand (visesya), and only then does the cognition of 
the qualified ( visista ) occur. Where there is real silver, the silver-ness is the qualifier, and the 
manifestation in the form of silver is the qualified. Then the eyes have a contact-relation 
(, samyoga-sambandha ) with the silver-manifestation, and with silver-ness it is “a relation 
with the inherence in that which is in contact” ( samyukta-samavdya-sambandha ). But when 
there is an erroneous cognition qualified by silver-ness with regards to the mother-of-pearl, 
although the eyes are in contact-relation with the qualified [that is] the mother-of-pearl 
manifestation, there is no samyukta-samavdya-sambandha with the silver-ness qualification. 
If the eyes were in contact with the silver-manifestation, such a relation could arise, but here, 
due to the absence of contact with the silver-manifestation, the absence of the samyukta- 
samavdya-sambandha with silver-ness is but natural; it is not possible to have cognition of 
mother-of-pearl qualified by silver-ness (VP 7.59, 292-3). Hence, the erroneous cognition of 
mother-of-pearl as silver cannot be possible in the manner of anyathd-khydti . 441 

6.3.5.3 Types of relations ( sambandha ), according to Nyaya 

According to Nyaya, the appearance of silver-ness, which is present in another location, 

in the mother-of-pearl before one occurs by means of an extraordinary relation. Hence 
Niscaldas presents a review of the Nyaya perspective concerning the cause of perceptual 
cognition. Perceptual cognition is held to be of two kinds: 1) ordinary (laukika) [which was 
described earlier, in VP 1.14-15, 22-6], 442 and 2) extraordinary ( alaukika ). Extraordinary 
relations are of three kinds of: 2a) Universal relations (samanya-laksana), 2b) Jhana- 
laksana, a relation to “[the] here and now of the features of a thing which was known 


The refutation of the Old Nyaya view of anyathd-khydti (VP 7.58, 291-2) which was also described in VS 4.128,74 is not 
reproduced here. 

44 ‘ The six kinds of ordinary relations were earlier described in the section on perception ( VP 1.14-15, 22-6). They are: 1) 
Conjunction (samyoga) of the senses with the object; 2) Inherence in the conjoined (samyukta-samavdya), e.g., the color 
blue in the pot; 3) Inherence in the one inhering in the conjoined (samyukta-samaveta-samavdya), e.g., the blueness inhering 
in the blue color in the pot; 4) Inherence (samavaya), e.g., sabda, sound in akasa; 5) Inherence in the one inhering 
(samaveta-samavdya), e.g., sabdah'a in akasa; 6) Adjectivality to the conjoined (samyukta-visesanatd), e.g., non-existence 
of an object in its locus. See also Six Ways of Knowing, Datta, D. M (1990, 89-90). 
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previously at another place and time” ( EIP 6:61), and 2c) Yoga-janya-dharma-laksana, 
relation to that which is learned of via supernatural faculties. 443 These are described in the 
following examples: 

2a. Universal relations ( samanya-laksana ): Where the eyes are in contact with one pot, the 

direct cognition ( saksatkara ) of the one pot occurs, and, on the basis of its pot-ness, the 
direct cognition of all pots also occurs via the eye. There are two views on this matter 
divided among the Navya Naiyayikas and the traditional. According to the Navyas, the 
direct cognition of the pot in contact with the eyes as well as pots in other locations 
occurs in the same instant. But according to the older view, the direct cognition of just 
the pot in contact with the senses occurs in the first instant, and then, in the next 
instant, pots in other locations are directly cognized. Though these two direct 
cognitions are born of the eyes, their relations are different. Of these two opinions, the 
older is easier to understand, so that is discussed here: When the contact of the eyes 
occurs with the pot in front of oneself, the direct cognition of the pot occurs as “this is 
a pot.” The cause for this direct cognition is the relation of contact, samyoga- 
sambandha; therefore, this direct cognition is termed samyoga-sambandha-janya. In 
this cognition, the pot-ness qualifier ( visesana ), i.e., class ( prakara ), resides in all pots. 
Due to this relation, in the next instant, the direct cognition, born of the eyes, of all 
pots occurs, and the pot in front of one’s eyes is also an object of this direct cognition. 
Thus, two cognitions arise regarding the pot in front of one’s eyes: in the first instant, it 
is an ordinary cognition, and in the next, an extraordinary one. In the first instant, 
although the pot-ness class resides in that cognition too, at the time of the ordinary 
cognition of the pot before one’s eyes, an extraordinary relation is not possible, which 
is why it is believed to occur in the instant following the ordinary cognition. This is 
termed the relation to the universal class ( samanya-laksana sambandha). Samanya 
means class (jati), laksana is inherent nature ( svarupa ), so it is also the jati-svarupa- 
sambandha {VP 7.60, 293-5). 

2b. The nature of jnana-laksana-sambandha, along with example(s): Where the sense is in 
contact with its appropriate object, and, at the time of sense-contact, the memory 

443 Jfiana-laksana and Yoga-janya-dharma-laksana are a challenge to translate concisely. I will stay with the Sanskrit terms. 
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cognition of an object inappropriate for sense-cognition occurs, just one cognition 
occurs, of both the object in contact with the sense and the object of the recollection. 
The portion of the cognition which is due to sense-contact is ordinary cognition, and 
the portion due to recollection is extraordinary cognition. [The Naiyayikas use the 
nature of this jndna-laksana-sambandha to explain the perception of fragrance in 
sandalwood that is located too far away to for its fragrance to be directly perceived, 
though it can be seen]. For example, where the eye is in contact with sandalwood, if 
the recollection of the fragrance property also occurs, then the eye-generated 
perception “the sandalwood is fragrant” arises. Here, the sandalwood qualified by 
sandalwood-ness is suitable for [perception by] the eyes, and although fragrance is a 
property of sandalwood and the eyes are also in a relation of inherence in the conjoined 
( samyukta-samavdya-sambandha ), the fragrance is not suitable for perception by the 
eyes, but by the nose. Therefore, the direct cognition of the sandalwood’s fragrance 
cannot occur via the eyes. Only the instance of sandalwood that is in contact with the 
eyes and its sandalwood-ness by its relation of inherence in the conjoined 
[sandalwood] can be directly perceived by the eyes. Although it is known that the 
samyukta-samavdya-sambandha of the eye with the fragrance quality of the 
sandalwood is not productive ( akihcitkara ) [of cognition of fragrance], still, when the 
eye-cognition is in contact with the sandalwood, the cognition “The sandalwood is 
fragrant” is known to one’s experience. Therefore, it is necessary to consider some 
relation that is the cause of the direct cognition by eye of the fragrance quality residing 
in the sandalwood. Since impressions arise from prior experience and give rise to 
subsequent recollections of objects similar to the experience, the experience, 
impressions, and recollection - all three have the same basis ( adhara ) and object. 

Thus, the direct cognition via the eye, “the sandalwood is fragrant,” has as its object all 
three - sandalwood, sandalwood-ness, and fragrance. The relation with sandalwood 
and sandalwood-ness is ordinary, but recollection and impression being other than 
ordinary relations, are extraordinary. At the time of the eyes being in contact with 
sandalwood, where the recollection of fragrance is via experience, then it is an 
extraordinary recollection-relation, and, where there is no experience of recollection, it 
is an extraordinary impression-relation. This extraordinary relation is termed jnana- 
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laksana-sambandha. The use of the term jnana, cognition, relating to recollection 
(,smrti ) is well known, and because impressions are derived from cognition alone, and 
they give rise to subsequent cognition, they too are termed jnana {VP 7.60, 295-8). 

2c. Yoga-janya-dharma-laksana: In the case of a yogi, who possesses supernatural powers 
and directly cognizes objects distant from the senses in the manner of cognition via the 
senses, the senses possess such distinctive capacity through the practice of yoga. In this 
case, the property (, dharma ) produced by yoga itself is termed the sense-relation. But 
there are differences in opinion regarding this process: a) In Jagadlsa Bhattacarya’s 444 
view, the sense by which the object is suitably perceived alone provides the direct 
cognition. A yogi has direct cognition of non-proximate objects and also of the future 
and past via the senses, while non-vogfs only have direct cognition of the present via 
the senses. But the yogi does not have direct cognition of an object by a sense which is 
not suitable for its perception, for example, color is cognized via the eyes alone, not by 
the tongue, etc. b) Many authors hold that the power of a yogi is extraordinary, and the 
properties {dharma) produced via yoga are also different, according to the superiority 
or inferiority of the \yogf s] practice. By superior practice, some yogis have such a 
dharma that all suitable and unsuitable objects are cognized by means of just one 
sense. [Thus, a superior yogi is able to “see” a person’s past and future karma, and 
other ordinarily imperceptible objects]. But some, on account of their inferior practice, 
may only have the ability to cognize objects by the appropriate senses alone. Because 
all kinds of non-proximate objects are indeed cognized by dharma produced by yoga, 
yoga-janya-dharma too is deemed an extraordinary relation {VP 7.60, 298). 

According to Nyaya, the appearance of silver-ness, which is present in another location, 
in the mother-of-pearl before one’s eyes, is by means of an extraordinary relation. When the 
defective eyes come into contact with mother-of-pearl, the mother-of-pearl instance is 
suitable for perception by the eyes, but the silver instance, which is the basis of the silver¬ 
ness, is not proximate to the eyes. Although the non-proximate silver-ness is not suitable for 


444 Jagadlsa Bhattacarya, also known as Jagadlsa Tarkalarikara (ca. 1600 CE), wrote the Jagadrn (a sub-commentary on 
Raghunatha's Anumana-didhiti), Mayukha (a commentary on Gangesa's Tattvacintamam), Sukti (a commentary on 
Prasastapada’s Padartha-dharma-sangraha), a sub-commentary on Raghunatha's Lilavati-didhiti, and several original texts 
on Navya-nyaya, such as the Sabda-sakti-prakasika, Tarkamrta (a brief manual on Navya-nyaya), and Nyayadarsa (an 
independent short work) (Matilal 1977b, 111). 
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eye-perception, just as the fragrance portion of the sandalwood cognition is extraordinary, 
here also the silver-ness portion in the erroneous cognition “this is silver” is extraordinary. 
The difference is that in the cognition, “the sandalwood is fragrant,” the fragrance residing in 
the sandalwood itself appears in the sandalwood, whereas in the cognition, “this is silver,” 
the silver-ness, which does not reside in the “this” object, appears in it. Further, in the 
[visual] cognition “the sandalwood is fragrant,” the fragrance, which is typically unsuited for 
eye-perception, appears, and all the general qualifiers of sandalwood also appear. In contrast, 
in the cognition “this is silver,” the appearance ( bhasa ) of silver-ness, though being unsuited 
for visual perception on account of it being non-proximate, is similar to the appearance of the 
fragrance, but the particular, mother-of-pearl-ness, of mother-of-pearl does not appear, unl ik e 
the sandalwood-ness particular of sandalwood. In this manner, the two cognitions are 
different, and these differences cause the real versus false nature of the two cognitions (VP 
7.61, 298-300). This is Niscaldas’s presentation of the Naiyayika conception of extraordinary 
relations, which they use to explain the eye-perception of fragrance in sandalwood located at 
a distance, and also the erroneous sense-perception in mother-of-pearl of silver located 
elsewhere. 

6.3.5.4 The Nyaya arguments against anirvacamya-khyati 

Having presented the Nyaya position on anyatha-khyati, Niscaldas next presents the 

Naiyayika arguments against the Advaita anirvacanlya-khyati, the theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is logically indeterminate ( anirvacamya ). Firstly, there is economy 
(laghava) [i.e., logical or methodological simplicity] in anyatha-khyati since the anyatha- 
khyati proponent has to only accept causality of the erroneous cognition in the defect, 
whereas the anirvacanlya-khyati proponent has to accept the causality of both the 
anirvacamya objects, silver, etc., and also their cognition. Further, the anirvacamya-khyati 
proponent cannot succeed (nirvaha hona) without anyatha-khyati. Advaita accepts anyatha- 
khyati in some places and anirvacamya-khyati in others, but it is more appropriate to accept 
anyatha-khyati everywhere. If the proponent were to accept anirvacanlya-khyati in all cases, 
then there would be opposition to his own [Advaita] texts [which accept anyatha-khyati in 
certain cases], and yet the proponent cannot succeed with only anirvacanlya-khyati, because 
where anirvacanlya-khyati is not possible, there the Advaita texts present anyatha-khyati 
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alone. For example, where non-negatable reality (satyahm) is apprehended in inert ( anatma ) 
objects, if it is said that the anirvacamya arising of non-negatability ( abadhyatva ) occurs in 
inert objects, then this will be contradictory, similar to the statements such as “birth of the 
unborn,” and “destruction of the eternal.” Therefore, in this case, the apprehension of self- 
reality ( atma-satyata ) in anatma, non-self, can only be possible via anyatha-khvati, and, in 
Advaita texts too, anyatha-khvati alone has been accepted in such cases. 

The Advaita texts [according to the Nyaya proponent] have also accepted anyatha-khvati 
in the case of mediate erroneous cognition. Perceptual cognition (pratyaksa jhana) 
necessarily ( niyama-purvaka ) pertains to the present alone, because the immediate cognition 
(pratyaksa ) can only be the cognition of an object that is in relation with the cognizer. An 
[immediate] relation of the silver-ness of non-proximate silver with the cognizer is not 
possible because the existence of silver before one’s eyes is necessary for immediate 
cognition. But mediate cognition of that which is in the past as well as the future can occur; 
therefore, an [immediate] relation of the object of mediate cognition to the cognizer is not 
required, nor is it even possible. In cases where the true cognition of an object located in 
another time and place occurs via either inference or verbal testimony, i.e., when there is no 
connection of the cognizer with the objects located in various times and places, then, in the 
case of erroneous mediate cognition, how can the cognizer possibly have a relation with the 
object? Therefore, in the case of mediate erroneous cognition, anirvacamya-khyati is not 
possible by any means; only anyatha-khvati is possible in the form of apprehension of 
objects in a location devoid of objects. Advaita only accepts anirvacamya-khyati in the cases 
where the superimposed object is non-proximate to the substratum. But in reality, where the 
superimposed object may be in relation with the substratum that is before one’s eyes, there 
too anyatha-khvati alone occurs. When there might be a vrtti pertaining to the substratum, if 
the cognizer can be in relation with the superimposed object even by anyatha-khvati, then 
there is no use in accepting the arising of an anirvacamya object. Therefore, there is no 
utility in accepting anirvacamya-khyati, and it lacks economy ( VP 7.62, 300-1). 
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6.3.5.5 Niscaldas’s refutation of the Nyaya objections to anirvacamya-khyati from 
within the Nyaya framework 

Niscaldas refutes these objections at length 445 by establishing the invalidity of anyatha- 
khyati from within the Nyaya framework. He shows the untenability of extraordinary 
relations from the standpoint of experience. He shows that the cognition of fragrance in 
sandalwood in the case considered earlier is not direct, but instead, it is inferred. The 
perception of fragrance cannot even be considered as the direct cognition of the extraordinary 
relation to the fragrance as a universal property. Even if one were to accept fragrance as an 
extraordinary relation, Niscaldas shows that the erroneous cognition of silver as a 
recollection in mother-of-pearl is still not possible within the Nyaya framework. The 
perception of silver is also shown to not be caused by an inference of a past impression of 
silver seen elsewhere. The silver erroneously cognized as an immediate extraordinary 
relation, assuming this were possible, is shown to be indistinguishable from real silver. The 
cognition of extraordinary relations is also shown to conflict with inference as a means of 
cognition. Considering inference as weaker then perception and stronger than extraordinary 
perception to avoid this defect is also shown to not be feasible. Thus Niscaldas considers 
anyatha-khyati to be utterly impossible. Let us now take a look at his detailed arguments. 

First, Niscaldas suggests that the extraordinary relations such as universal relations 
( samanya-laksana ), etc., which have been termed the cause of immediate cognition, are 
utterly improper and opposed to all experience. If one who has cognition of a single pot via 
the eyes is asked, “how many pots have you directly cognized by eye,” the cognizer will 
answer, “your question itself results from a lack of discrimination, because only one pot is in 
front of me.” Thus, the cognizer instead finds fault with the question. But according to the 
Naiyayika view, since the apparatus for the perception of all pots is available, and there is the 
possibility of different ordinary/extraordinary relations, such fault-finding should not occur, 
and instead the viewer should simply answer, “I see one pot with my eyes via ordinary 
relation, and all pots via extraordinary relation.” But this claim of the direct cognition of even 
non-proximate pots should cause astonishment in the hearts of all. The direct cognition by 
universal relation (. samanya-laksana ) asserted by the Naiyayikas is opposed everywhere by 


445 Compared to Padmapada & Prakasatman’s refutation of anyatha-khyati in the Pahcapadika and Vivarana respectively 
(Padmapadacarya et al. 1992, 89-92ff), Niscaldas’s treatment shares similar arguments but is more detailed. 
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all doctrines. Upon directly cognizing one pot, the recollection, etc., of other pots is possible 
due to similarity, but all pots are not experienced as an immediate cognition. 

Similarly, in the cognition, “the sandalwood is fragrant,” it is untenable to hold that the 
fragrance property residing ( avagahin ) in the sandalwood is directly cognized by the eyes via 
the jnana-laksana relation [a relation to the here and now of the features of a thing which 
was known previously at another place and time, (2b) in section 6.3.5.3, p. 193ff]. Because, 
if the person to whom the direct cognition of sandalwood is occurring is asked, “what is seen 
by you?” then, even if the viewer responds, “fragrant sandalwood is seen by me,” and is 
asked again by way of investigating, “In what manner did you cognize that the sandalwood is 
fragrant?” the viewer would offer the following response, “It is white sandalwood; therefore, 
it must certainly have fragrance. Red sandalwood does not have fragrance; only this kind of 
white sandalwood has fragrance.” Thus, the viewer’s answer indicates inference giving rise 
to the fragrance portion of the sandalwood cognition; he would never offer the response, “I 
have directly cognized fragrance by eye.” Thus, it is clear that the cognition of fragrance is 
not immediate and via the eyes; rather, the cognition of the sandalwood portion is immediate, 
but the fragrance portion is inferred alone. Further, if the person viewing the sandalwood is 
asked, “Does this sandalwood have much fragrance or little?” he might offer the following 
response. “By the eye, it is apprehended as white sandalwood alone, by which the inference 
of the fragrance-universal occurs. When the fragrance is immediately cognized, then it can be 
known whether the fragrance is excessive or less. Only when it is smelled by the nose, can 
the cognition of the excess ( utkarsa) or dearth ( apakarsa ) of fragrance be known. Visually, 
only the cognition of white sandalwood occurs and from it the fragrance universal alone is 
inferred.” By this kind of answer too, only the inferred cognition of the fragrance-universal is 
established, and not direct cognition, since it is the rule that by whichever sense sound, touch, 
color, taste and fragrance is cognized, by that sense alone is the excess or dearth of the sound, 
etc., cognized. If fragrance were cognized by the eyes, then the eyes should also cognize the 
excess or dearth of fragrance. The non-apprehension of the excess or dearth of any object via 
inference is well known through experience; for example, where fire is inferred via smoke, 
the largeness or smallness of the fire is not known (VP 7.63, 302-3). 

If the Naiyayikas say, “the excess or dearth of objects appears through direct cognition by 
means of ordinary relations; only the universal property of the object appears by means of an 
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extraordinary relation, not the particular,” this too is improper, because the appearance 
(prakasa ) of a universal property of an object can be possible even by way of mediate 
cognition, and thus, it is futile to conceive of an uncommon ( aprasiddha ) direct cognition via 
an uncommon extraordinary relation. If the Naiyayikas say, “By extraordinary relation, 
fragrance is illumined only as a universal, not as a particular,” then again it will be 
established that, as soon as the white sandalwood is directly cognized by eye, only the 
universal cognition of fragrance takes place as an inference, and the cause (prayojaka ) of that 
inference is the eye as the means of the cognition of sandalwood’s whiteness. Thus, the 
cognition of fragrance is not produced by the eyes, but instead is an inference. 

The Naiyayikas may respond as follows. “Although the eye-cognition of fragrance does 
not reveal its excess or dearth and is therefore similar to inference, yet it is not possible for 
that cognition to be similar to inference because the cognition, “the sandalwood is fragrant,” 
is one cognition and not two. If one cognition were to be termed “direct” in the sandalwood 
portion and “inference” in the fragrance portion, then there would be the concurrence of two 
opposing properties ( dharma ) in one cognition. Therefore, both portions should be 
considered immediate cognition.” This too is improper. Just as, in the Naiyayika view, two 
opposing properties, in the form of ordinary and extraordinary cognition, are concurrent, in 
the Advaita view also, the immediate cognition and inference can be concurrent in one 
cognition. Further, the opposition of immediate cognition and inference is only perceived by 
followers of the Nyaya Sastra. 446 In contrast, ordinariness and extraordinariness are mutually 
contradictory, l ik e presence and absence; therefore, their opposition is known to all. Since it 
is well known that “the absentee ( pratiyogin ) and absence ( abhava ) mutually oppose each 
other,” and the concurrence of such well-known opposing properties is accepted by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, it is astonishing for them to say [in objection] that “there will be 
concurrence of opposing objects, perceptibility and inferability.” In the Vedanta view, 
cognition, in the form of the antah-karana’’s vrtti, is a substance ( dravya ) and being 
composed of parts, the concurrence of two properties in separate parts is possible. Since the 
antah-karana, which is the material cause of the cognition, has parts ( samsa ), two cognitions 
occur as transformations of the antah-karana in the cognition “the sandalwood is fragrant;” 


446 Lit. “those who have impressions, samskaras , of the Nyaya Sastra, nyaya-sastra ke samskara-vale kum ” (VP 7.63, 304). 
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the portion “the sandalwood” is immediate (pratyaksa), while the cognition “is fragrant” is 
an inference ( anumiti ). Both transformations occur in the same instant; therefore, duality 
never appears in them. But in the Nyaya view, cognition is considered an action, not a 
substance, therefore, it is without parts ( niramsa ), and therefore, in that part-less cognition 
the concurrence of two opposing properties, ordinariness and extraordinariness is negated. As 
the Naiyayikas themselves agree, the fragrance portion of the cognition can never be via the 
eyes. {VP 1.63, 303-4). 

Even if one somehow accepted the Naiyayika view, that the cognition, “the sandalwood 
is fragrant” is produced by an extraordinary relation, erroneous cognitions such as “this is 
silver,” etc., are never possible according to the Nyaya explanation. Those who hold the 
cause of this cognition to be contact of the eyes with mother-of-pearl and recollection of 
silver-ness must be asked these questions. “After contact of the eyes with mother-of-pearl, 
after the general cognition of mother-of-pearl as ‘this’ qualified by the brightness which is 
the common quality of mother-of-pearl and silver, does the recollection of silver occur and 
then the erroneous cognition of silver (1)? Or before the general cognition of mother-of-pearl 
itself, when the eyes contact the mother-of-pearl, does the recollection of silver qualified by 
silver-ness and the erroneous cognition ‘this is silver’ occur in that same instant (2)?” 
Cognition per (1) is not possible, because the sequence of three cognitions - first the general 
cognition of mother-of-pearl, then the recollection of silver qualified by silver-ness, and then 
the erroneous cognition of silver - is negated by experience, where everyone has just one 
cognition, “this is silver.” Cognition per (2) also is not possible, because all cognitions are 
self-illumined {sva-prakasa) consciousness by nature, and cognitions as vrtti are revealed by 
the witness-consciousness {saksT-bhasya). Therefore, no cognition is unknown at any time; 
this will be explained further on. 447 Thus, at the very instant of the eyes’ contact with mother- 
of-pearl, and right before the general cognition of mother-of-pearl, if the recollection of 
silver should occur, then it should be revealed, since the consciousness portion in the 
recollection is self-revealing and, since the vrtti portion relying on the witness-consciousness 
is always revealed, that recollection should be experienced. If the Naiyayika is asked under 
oath, “Have you experienced the recollection of silver prior to the erroneous cognition in 

447 In VP 7.76, 335 (section 7.1.1 on the Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity, paratah pramanya ) and further in VP 8.76, 393- 
4 in connection with drsti-srsti-vada (section 8.3.1). 
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mother-of-pearl, ‘This is silver?’,” and, if the Naiyayika is truthful, he will have to attest to 
the absence of the experience of recollection. Thus, prior to the erroneous cognition, in the 
very instant of contact between the eyes and mother-of-pearl, the recollection of silver does 
not occur. 

The Naiyayika may respond, “The above defect does not apply, because, although the 
erroneous cognition of silver occurs due to contact with the eyes along with the impressions 
pertaining to silver, which are created by experience of silver, the impression-qualities are 
not suitable for perception but are inferable.” In that case, the question arises as to whether 
the erroneous cognition is created by the arisen or the unarisen impressions. If it is answered 
that the unarisen impressions are the creator of the erroneous cognition, this is not possible, 
because recollection, etc., never occurs from unarisen impressions. If a recollection were to 
occur from unarisen impressions, then the recollection should always persist. Therefore, one 
has to accept recollection and erroneous cognition from arisen impressions only. But this also 
is not possible in reality, because only the sight of similar objects, etc., are the arousers of 
impressions. Therefore, upon the contact of the eyes with mother-of-pearl, the impressions 
pertaining to silver arise only after the cognition of the mother-of-pearl qualified by 
shininess; the arising of the silver-impressions in the same instant as the contact of the eyes 
with mother-of-pearl is not possible. Therefore, the Naiyayika will have to concede that in 
the first instant, the eyes contact mother-of-pearl; in the second, the cognition of mother-of- 
pearl qualified by shininess takes place; in the third, the impressions arise; and in the fourth 
instant, the erroneous cognition of silver occurs. But this is negated by experience, since, in 
the very next instant after eye-contact, everyone experiences erroneous cognition via the eye. 
Further, according to the Nyaya process, two cognitions of mother-of-pearl are established: 
one is the general cognition that gives rise to the impressions, and the other is the erroneous 
cognition caused by the impressions. But two such cognitions also are counter to experience 
since the erroneous cognition, “this is silver,” occurs immediately when the eyes come into 
contact with mother-of-pearl. Therefore, the Naiyayika statement, “the erroneous cognition 
‘this is silver’ arises from mother-of-pearl conjoined with the eyes, accompanied by 
impressions born of the experience of silver,” is not possible (VP 7.63, 304-6). 

[The Naiyayikas use the nature of jndna-laksana-sambandha, discussed in section 
6.3.5.3, under (2b), p. 193ff., to explain the perception of fragrance in sandalwood that is 
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located too far away to for its fragrance to be directly perceived, though it can be seen. 
Niscaldas now considers this view for refutation]. Even if the cognition “the sandalwood is 
fragrant” is somehow accepted as immediate extraordinary cognition, still, the cognition “this 
is silver” arising from a jnana-laksana extraordinary relation is never possible. Since the 
doubt about the excess or dearth of fragrance still remains even after the cognition “the 
sandalwood is fragrant,” it has to be accepted that the definite manifestation (prakatya ) of 
excess or dearth of fragrance does not occur via the extraordinary relation. If the 
manifestation of an object were to occur even by an extraordinary relation, then there would 
be no doubt regarding the excess or dearth of fragrance. In the erroneous cognition, “this is 
silver,” and the valid cognition from real silver, “this is silver,” the manifestation of silver is 
identical because, if there were no manifestation of silver in the case of erroneous cognition, 
then there should be doubt regarding the size, etc., of silver, but, in fact, no such doubt 
occurs. From this it is clear that the manifestation of silver in erroneous cognition is the same 
as that in the cognition of real silver itself. But in a cognition caused by a jnana-laksana 
relation, the manifestation of the object does not occur; therefore, the cause of the erroneous 
cognition, “this is silver” cannot be a jnana-laksana relation. If it is considered thoughtfully, 
a jnana-laksana relation is never possible because the essence of the Naiyayika position, 
“extraordinary immediate cognition occurs by jnana-laksana relation,” is that where one 
object has recollections or impressions produced by experience, and there occurs contact of 
the sense with another object, the object connected to the recollection or impressions is 
apprehended precisely there, in the object connected with the sense. In other words, the 
object conjoined with the sense is apprehended as a qualificand (visesya) and the object 
connected with the recollection or impressions is apprehended as a qualifier ( visesana ). For 
example, in the cognition, “the sandalwood is fragrant,” the sandalwood connected with the 
eyes is the qualificand, and the fragrance connected with the recollection or impressions is 
the qualifier. Similarly, in the erroneous cognition “this is silver,” the mother-of-pearl 
connected with the eyes is the qualificand and the silver-ness connected with the recollection 
or impressions is the qualifier, and so the cognition of both qualifier and qualificand is 
immediate. If this Naiyayika position is accepted, then the status of inference as a means of 
cognition is undermined, because the inferential cognition, “the mountain is fire-possessing,” 
can only occur through inference as the means of the means of cognition. In this case, the 
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recollection or the arisen impressions of the pervasion ( vyapti ) of the probandum ( sadhya ) in 
the probans ( hetu ), which is smoke, gives rise to inferential cognition. This has already been 
described in the section on inference (VP 2.1, section 5.4.2). When the recollection of the 
pervasion of the probandum occurs, the pervader or probandum is also recalled. In the Nyaya 
manner, when the immediate cognition, “the mountain is smoke- possessing,” occurs from 
the contact of the eyes with the smoke on the mountain and the recollection of the fire, then 
the acceptance of the inference as a means of cognition, the cause of inferential cognition of 
the certainty of the probandum, will be useless. But the siitras of the all-knowing sages, 
Gotama, Kanada, Kapila, etc., 448 all mention a separate inference pramana, which they would 
have omitted if there were no need for it. Therefore, jnana-laksana relation-caused 
extraordinary direct cognition is wrong ( allka ) (VP 7.63, 306-7). 

The proponent of anyatha-khyati might offer the following response: “Because the 
object-ness (visayata) of perceptual cognition is different from that of inferential cognition, 
there is no doubt regarding the size, etc., of the object of perception, but these doubts 
definitely persist regarding the object of inference. The difference [in the cognition] of the 
object as mediate or immediate can only occur by the difference of whether it is perceptually 
or inferentially cognized. Therefore, the producer of mediate-ness (paroksata ) of the object 
cannot be perceptual cognition, but inferential cognition alone, and its cause is the means of 
cognition, inference.” This too is not possible because, although the Naiyayikas consider the 
object-ness of ordinary perception (pratyaksa ) to be different from inference, in cognitions 
like “the sandalwood is fragrant,” where they allow extraordinary perception in the fragrance 
portion, the cognition of fragrance [in the extraordinary perception case] is similar to 
inference. Because just as excess or dearth remain undetermined in the object of inferential 
cognition, the excess, etc., of fragrance remain undetermined as well; therefore, there 
remains no difference whatsoever between the object-ness of extraordinary perception and 
that of inference. Where the object-ness of erroneous extraordinary perception is accepted in 
silver, etc., the difference of that object-ness from the object-ness of inference is known by 
experience, and so the doubt regarding the silver’s extent, etc., does not occur. However, 
there is no difference between the object-ness of extraordinary valid perception born of a 

448 Aksapada Gotama is considered the author of the Nyaya-sutra, Kanada, of the Vaisesika-sutra, and Kapila, of the 
Sankhya-sutra. 
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jnana-laksana relation and that of inference. Just as there is non-manifestation ( aprakatya ) in 
the object of inference, similarly there is non-manifestation even in the case of objects of 
extraordinary valid perception, fragrance, etc. Therefore, if the valid perceptual cognition of 
fire on the mountain is possible by means of extraordinary perception via a jnana-laksana 
relation, inference as a means of cognition ( anumana pramana) will be superfluous. But 
because inference as a means of cognition is established on the basis of the words of those 
who are all-knowing, that which causes the futility of inference as a means of cognition, 
namely, the extraordinary perception itself, is not established ( aprasiddha ) {VP 7.63, 306-8). 

Moreover, whenever inference occurs via its means of cognition, in all such cases the 
apparatus for extraordinary perception is also present. Just as, prior to the inference of fire on 
the mountain, the cognition of pervasion ( vyapti ) in the form of smoke is the means 
(samagri ) of inference, similarly the contact of the eyes with smoke and the recollection of 
fire are the means of extraordinary perception. The means of perception and inference both 
being present, the perceptual cognition of fire on the mountain ought to occur, not an 
inference, rendering inference futile. According to Nyaya Sastra, where the means for the 
inference pertaining to one object and for the perception of another object are concurrent, the 
means of inference will win out; but where the means of perception and inference pertain to 
the same object, the means of perception win out. For example, when the eyes connect with 
smoke on the mountain, although both the means for perception of smoke and the inference 
of fire are concurrent, in this case, only the inference of fire occurs, and the perception of 
smoke is absorbed into the inference of fire itself. But where there is contact of the eyes with 
both smoke and fire, and there is also cognition of the pervasion of smoke by fire, in that 
case, only perception of fire occurs, and not its inference. Similarly, in the case under 
discussion, [namely, the instance prior to fire being inferred from smoke], despite the means 
of inference being present, the fire should be only perceptually cognized by the extraordinary 
means of perception as jnana-laksana relation, and, if this is accepted, then there would be 
no need for inference as a means of cognition. 

The Naiyayikas might respond as follows. “As considered above, although where there 
are different objects, the means of inference are stronger than those of perception, and where 
the object is the same, the means of perception is stronger. Even so, only the means of 
ordinary perception have been accepted as being stronger, and not those of extraordinary 
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perception. The means of extraordinary perception are always weaker than the means of 
inference. So inference as a means of cognition does not become useless ( nisphala ) in the 
case of the fire on the mountain because the means of inference overrides ( badha ) the means 
of extraordinary perception.” This too is improper, because where there is a doubt regarding 
a post, “is this a post or not?” and then the erroneous cognition, “this is something with 
hands, etc., which are invariable concomitants ( vyapya ) of human-ness,” followed by 
erroneous perception, “this is indeed a human,” in this case, according to the Naiyayika 
process, only the inference of a human should occur, not perception. The perception of 
human-ness in a post creates an erroneous perception, and, according to the Nyaya view, the 
means of erroneous cognition are extraordinary, and, are weaker than the means of inference. 
Thus, the erroneous cognition of human-ness in a post should be an inference, and not 
perception. If the erroneous cognition were accepted as inference, then in the next instant, the 
after-cognition ( anuvyavasaya ), “I see a human with my own eyes ( saksat )” should not 
follow, but instead it ought to be, “I infer a human.” Therefore, it should be accepted that, as 
in the case of ordinary perception, for extraordinary perception also, when perception and 
inference have the same object, the means of extraordinary perception are stronger, and the 
means of inference are weaker. Therefore, if the arising of perception via jnana-laksana 
relation is accepted, then inference will be negated; only the perceptual cognition of fire, etc., 
will occur on the mountains, etc., and inference as a means of cognition will remain useless. 
If inference as a means of cognition is accepted, then the direct cognition (pratyaksa-jhana ) 
of a non-proximate object via sense-contact accompanied by recollection or impressions will 
not be possible. Thus, the apprehension of mother-of-pearl as silver-ness via anyatha-khyati 
is utterly impossible (VP 7.63, 308-10). 

6.3.5.6 Niscaldas’s defense of anirvacanlya-khyati 

Having established the invalidity of anyatha-khyati from within the Nyaya framework, 

Niscaldas concludes his treatment of anyatha-khyati by taking up the defense of 
anirvacanlya-khyati against the flaws enumerated earlier, namely: 1) in anirvacanlya-khyati, 
the causality of both the object and cognition have been accepted in the defect, but anyatha- 
khyati accepts the causality of cognition alone in defect only and not of the object; and 2) 
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anirvacamya-khyati has to accept anyatha-khyati as well, but anyatha-khyati has no need to 
accept anirvacamya-khyati, and so anyatha-khyati has economy over anirvacamya-khyati. 

Niscaldas holds that even the anyatha-khyati proponent should certainly accept 
anirvacamya-khyati in dreams, according to scripture ( sruti-smrti ). 449 For an orthodox person 
(astika), it is not appropriate to distort (lit. anyatha bhava-kalpana, to conceive as otherwise) 
the meaning stated in the Vedas ( vedokta artha ) by means of the tools of logic ( yukti- 
samudaya) invented by the human mind ( purusa-mati-kalpita ). Moreover, the identity 
(tadatmya ) of silver alone is apprehended in mother-of-pearl, i.e., the Naiyayikas should 
accept the fact that, just as the inherence ( samavaya ) of silver-ness is apprehended in “this” 
object, similarly, “this” object and the identity of silver are apprehended. Here, “this” object 
is mother-of-pearl, and the identity of mother-of-pearl and silver is not known anywhere 
other than in erroneous cognition. Thus, it is proper to accept that the identity of mother-of- 
pearl and silver arises in an anirvacaniya manner only in a location before one’s eyes. 
Immediate apprehension (aparoksa pratlti ) of something unknown does not tend to occur, 
but the identity of mother-of-pearl and silver js apprehended immediately; therefore, one has 
to resoundingly ( balatkara se) accept the arising of anirvacaniya identity. 

If the Naiyayikas should stubbornly insist that “the inherence of silver-ness appears in 
mother-of-pearl” means that silver-ness appears in mother-of-pearl by an inherence relation, 
and not that the identity ( tadatmya ) of silver appears in mother-of-pearl, then, in the instant 
after the cognition of mother-of-pearl, the negation ( badha ), “this is not silver,” should not 
occur. But everyone experiences such negation as true ( anubhava-siddha ), and the object of 
this negation is the identity of silver alone in mother-of-pearl, not the inherence of silver¬ 
ness. If, at the time of erroneous cognition, the identity of silver were not to appear in 
mother-of-pearl, then this negation would be object-less. Or, if only the inherence of silver¬ 
ness should appear in mother-of-pearl and not the identity of silver, then the negation, “there 
is no silver-ness here,” should occur. But this does not occur, and so one must accept the fact 
that, at the time and place of erroneous cognition, the identity of silver alone appears in 
mother-of-pearl, and not the inherence of silver-ness. Therefore, even in anyatha-khyati, it is 


449 Niscaldas is referring to his preliminary arguments against anyatha-khyati in section 6.3.5.2, on page 189, where he cites 
BU 4. 3.10 and BS 3.2.1 in support of anirvacamya-khyati. 
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necessary to accept the arising of the stated anirvacamya identity because one cannot 
succeed ( nirvaha hona) with anyatha-khyati alone (VP 7.64, 310-11). 

The Naiyayika’s assertion, “ anirvacamya-khyati has to accept anyatha-khyati too, and 
even Advaita authors have accepted anyathd-khyatF (2), was made without knowing the 
intent of the Advaita texts. In Advaita, anyatha-khyati is not accepted anywhere at all, 
whereas anirvacamya-khyati alone is accepted everywhere. In reality, wherever valid 
cognition is discussed in the Advaita doctrine ( siddhanta ), the object and its cognition are 
referred to as anirvacamya. In the few places where anyatha-khyati is discussed, the intent is 
only that anyatha-khyati is possible where there is contact between the substratum and the 
superimposed or where mediate erroneous cognition occurs, but anyatha-khyati is not 
possible everywhere. However, anirvacamya-khyati is incontrovertible where the 
superimposed object is non-proximate and there is immediate erroneous cognition, and 
therefore, it is necessary to accept anirvacamya-khyati alone in all cases. Thus, Advaita 
mentions anyatha-khyati with the sole intent of referring to its possibility, and not to indicate 
its acceptance. In Advaita, even where the anyatha-khyati of the existence of dtmd ( atma- 
satta) in non -dtmd is mentioned, there, too, an anirvacamya relation of atma-satta arises in 
anatma. Wherever the anirvacamya arising of the relatum ( sambandhin ) is not possible, 
there an anirvacamya relation is accepted. Thus, the Brahma-vidyabharana refers to the 
arising of an anirvacamya subject even in cases of mediate erroneous cognition. 450 But even 
if anyatha-khyati is accepted as a simplification (sarala-buddhi se) by Advaita in cases 
where mediate erroneous cognition might occur, it is no defect (VP 7.64, 311-12). 

The anyatha-khyati proponent also raised the defect of lack of economy. “Where [both] 
the cause of anirvacamya silver, etc., and their cognition is considered a defect, if, instead, 
only the cognition is considered to be caused by defect, then there is economy. In anyatha- 
khyati, the silver from the other location is well known; therefore, only the cognition of its 
silver-ness property occurs in mother-of-pearl, there is no actual silver there. Thus, only the 
cognition is caused by defect, and so there is economy in anyatha-khyati. ” This too is 
improper because, if, through an appeal to [logical] economy, even the experientially 
established ( anubhava-siddha ) object were to be omitted, and even the object of true 

450 A sub-commentary on the BS SBh, by Advaitanandabodhendra, 1700 CE (Advaitananda[bodhendra] 1894/5, 16-39), 
e.g.,. “»a kutrapy anyatha-khyatih” (23). 
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cognition were to be refused, then an even greater degree of economy would be achieved if 
consciousness ( vijnana ) alone is accepted, along the lines of Yogacara ( vijnana-vada ). 
Therefore, just as experientially established objects such as pots, etc., are apprehended and 
the extremely economical vijnana-vada is abandoned, similarly anyatha-khyati also should 
be abandoned. If it is examined thoughtfully, even anyatha-khyati has lack of economy in the 
following ways. 1) In the immediate cognition ( saksatkara ) of silver, the causality of contact 
between eyes and silver is ascertained ( nirnita ). If the cognition of silver located in another 
place is accepted in mother-of-pearl, then that ascertainment is abandoned. 2) The immediate 
cognition of silver is ascertained by contact between eyes and silver, but in anyatha-khyati 
the erroneous immediate cognition of silver occurs by contact between eyes and mother-of- 
pearl, i.e., the unascertained is accepted. 3) The jhana-laksana relation is not established 
(<aprasiddha ); therefore, in the anyatha-khyati view, the uncommon is accepted. Even if the 
jhana-laksana relation is accepted, manifestation ( prakatata ) of an object whose perception 
is accepted via extraordinary relation does not occur at all. Therefore, in the cognition, “the 
sandalwood is fragrant,” despite the extraordinary perception of fragrance having occurred, 
the after-cognition ( anuvyavasaya ), “I immediately perceive fragrance,” never occurs. But 
upon the erroneous cognition of silver caused by extraordinary relation, the silver is 
manifested, and that is why, in the instant following the erroneous cognition, the after¬ 
cognition occurs: “I immediately perceive silver.” In this manner, when a true ( yathartha ) 
cognition caused by jhana-laksana relation does not have the ability to effect manifestation 
( prdkatya-janakatd ) [of its object, fragrance, in the above example], then to accept such 
ability in the case of erroneous cognition alone is astonishing, and it becomes an uncommon 
conception ( aprasiddha kalpana). In this manner, anyatha-khyati itself, having several 
uncommon conceptions, is lacking in economy. But according to scripture ( sruti-smrti ), the 
defect-caused anirvacamya objects and their ability to effect cognition is well known and not 
an unestablished conception (VP 7.64, 312-14). 451 


451 Niscaldas mentions that anyatha-khyati has been thoroughly ( yisesa-riipa se ) refuted in the Anirvacamya-vada by 
Brahmananda, but it is a challenging text, therefore, he has presented the rejection of anyatha-khyati here in the easily 
understood manner of Brahma-vidyabharana (VP 7.64, 314). No reliable information is to be found linking the text 
Anirvacamya-vada and Brahmananda. Anirvacamya-vada may possibly be the anonymous incomplete work Anirvacamya- 
khyati-siddhih mentioned by Thangaswami (1980, 161, #67). 
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With this strenuous defense of anirvacamya-khyati against the Nyaya objections, 
culminating in a resounding refutation of anyatha-khyati both on scriptural and logical 
grounds, Niscaldas concludes his treatment of the Nyaya theory of erroneous cognition, and 
next directs his attention to the Mlmamsa theory. 

6.3.6 Akhyati-vada, The Theory that the Erroneous Cognition is the Failure to 
Distinguish between the Real Recollection and Real Substratum 

Advaita Vedanta is also known as uttara-mimamsa, “enquiry ( mlmamsa ) in to the latter 
(. uttara ) section of the Vedas,” as contrasted with \purva-]mTmdmsa, the school concerned 
with Vedic exegesis pertaining to the earlier (puma ) sections of the Veda, which deal 
primarily with Vedic rituals and their efficacy. Prabhakara Mlmamsa is one of the primary 
schools of [Purva] Mlmamsa interpretation, named after Prabhakara Misra (600-700 CE); it 
does not accept liberation. (The other major [Purva] Mlmamsa school is founded by 
Kumarila Bhatta, 600-700 CE, and does allow for liberation). 452 The Prabhakara akhyati 
theory of erroneous cognition has historically served as the prima-facie view (purva-paksa) 
for Nyaya’s anyatha-khyati , 453 and also in Vedanta expositions of anirvacamya-khyati. 454 
Therefore, Niscaldas, too, treats the Prabhakara theory at considerable length. 

6.3.6.1 The Prabhakara statement of akhyati-vada 

The essence of the akhyati theory of Prabhakara Mlmamsa, according to Niscaldas, is as 

follows. Other scriptures ( sastra ) have accepted cognition as being of two kinds, true 
(yathartha ) and untrue ( ayathartha ), leading to activity ( pravrtti ) and refraining from activity 
(nivrtti ) respectively. The Prabhakara view considers this improper because untrue cognitions 
are unestablished ( aprasiddha ), all cognitions are true alone. Even if false cognitions were to 
occur, as soon as the person had the cognition, upon seeing the cognition-ness (jnanatva ) 
general property, the doubt of falsity (ayathdrthatva) would arise with regard to the 
cognition, and there would be the absence of activity or refraining from activity towards the 
cognized object (pravrtti-nivrtti ). [The words pravrtti and nivrtti have a broad range of 
meanings. Pravrtti can mean inclination, activity, effort towards some end, active 


452 

" For the relation between purva- and uttara-rmmamsa, see (Bronkhorst 2007). 

45j As in Jayanta Bhatta’s (seventh c. CE) Nydya-manjarT (EIP 2:368-70), and Apararkadeva or Aparadityadeva’s (twelfth 
c.) Nyaya-muktavall (EIP 2:605-6), to name a few. 

454 For example, in Padmapada’s Pancapadika (Padmapadacarya 1948, 19-27). 
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involvement with the world. Nivrtti can mean negation, cessation, involution, turning away 
from action, withdrawal. In the present context, pravrtti shall be translated as “activity 
(towards the cognized object)” and nivrtti as “refraining from activity (towards the cognized 
object).” I shall provide the terms with their translation when there are is the potential for 
polysemy]. 

In the Prabhakara view, only the certainty of truth and the absence of the doubt of falsity 
with regard to the cognition act as causes of a person’s activity or refraining from activity, 
and as long as there remains the doubt that the cognition is false, neither activity nor 
refraining from activity will be possible. When all cognitions are true, then how should there 
be the doubt of falsity in cognition? Thus, erroneous cognition is not known. When a person 
acts towards {pravrtti ) mother-of-pearl due to greed, and moves away from ( nivrtti ) the rope 
due to fear, neither action is due to a direct cognition of silver or snake. If such actions were 
to occur, then these cognitions [of silver or snake] could not possibly be true cognition, but 
false cognition is not accepted ( alTka ). Therefore, there is only the recollection of silver and 
snake, not direct cognition, and the general cognition of mother-of-pearl and rope is directly 
perceived. Since there is a connection ( sambandha ) of mother-of-pearl and rope with 
defective eyes, their particular form does not appear, only their general “this-ness.” Thus, in 
the instant following the general cognition, on account of similarity, the impressions 
(samskara ) of silver and snake are evoked ( udbuddha ) and these cause the recollection of 
silver and snake. Although the that-ness ( tatta ) of an object also appears in all recollections, 
when the impressions are evoked by a connection with defective eyes, on account of the 
power of the defect, the that-ness portion gets suppressed (pramosa , lit. stolen). In the case of 
“this is silver,” “this is a snake,” two cognitions occur; the direct cognition in the form of the 
general cognition of the mother-of-pearl and rope as “this” is true, and the recollection of 
silver and snake is also true. Although the direct cognition has omitted ( tyagikai ) the 
particular portion of the mother-of-pearl/rope and the recollection too has omitted the that- 
ness portion, even so, a cognition does not become false by omitting one portion. Rather, the 
cognition of an object by another form alone is called false cognition. Therefore, the above 
cognition is not false, it is true. In this manner, erroneous cognition is not kn own in akhyati, 
according to Prabhakara Mlmamsa {VP 7.65, 314-5). 
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6.3.6.2 The Prabhakara defense of akhyati 

An objection can be raised against the akhyati standpoint. “The convention ( niyama ) is 

that there is activity towards that object in which the cognition of the means of obtaining that 
which is desired (, ista-sddhanatd-jnana ) resides, and there is the refraining from activity 
towards that object in which cognition of the means of obtaining that which is not desired 
(anista-sddhanatd-jhdna) resides. Now, if according to akhyati, the cognition of the means of 
obtaining that which is desired is accepted to reside in mother-of-pearl, then erroneous 
cognition will be accepted, and if it is said that the above cognition is absent, the activity of 
the person desirous of silver should not occur, but in fact it does. Similarly, in the rope, there 
is no property of being a means of obtaining that which is undesired ( anista-sadhanatva ), but 
if such a cognition should be accepted in the rope, then erroneous cognition will be accepted; 
if it is said that such a cognition is absent, then refraining from activity [towards the rope], in 
the form of flight from it, ought not to occur, but in fact it does. Therefore, erroneous 
cognition is unavoidable” (VP 7.66, 315-6). 

This objection is refuted by the akhyati proponent in the following way. When a person 
acts (pravrtti ) towards a cognized object, the following collocation (samagrT) is the cause of 
pravrtti: 1) the general cognition; 2) the recollection of the desired object; 3) the absence of 
cognition of the difference ( bheda-jhanabhava ) of the object of recollection from the object 
in front of one; and 4) the absence of the cognition of difference of the recollection from 
cognition before one’s eyes. Thus, even without erroneous cognition, activity is possible. 
Now, if only the absence of cognition of the difference between the object and cognition is 
called the cause of activity, then activity should occur even in a neutral state (udasina dasa ). 
Therefore, the direct general cognition of the object (1) and the recollection of that which is 
desired ( ista-smrti ) (2) are also stated as the cause of activity. If just the direct general 
cognition of the object and the recollection of that which is desired (1 and 2) are stated as the 
cause of activity, then, with the cognition of mother-of-pearl as something and the 
recollection of silver that is connected to another location, only the cognition, “that silver is 
in another location, this is something” should occur, and even in this case, the activity of a 
person desirous of silver should occur. Therefore, the absence of cognition of the lack of 
difference of the desired object and its cognition on one hand, and the object before oneself 
and its cognition on the other (3 and 4) have also been stated as the cause of activity. In the 
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case of the cognition, “that silver is in another location, this is something,” because there is 
cognition of difference between silver and mother-of-pearl, activity does not occur. If only 
the absence of the cognition of difference of the desired object from the object before oneself 
(3) were added to the means of activity, and the absence of the cognition of difference 
between the two cognitions (4) were not included, then, on apprehending two cognitions (1 
and 2) as “this is silver,” i.e., I saw the this-object, and I have recalled silver, even after 
apprehending the difference between the two, activity should occur, but it does not. 

Therefore, the absence of the cognition of difference [of the recollection itself from the 
present cognition] (4) has also been included in the means for activity. In this manner, along 
with both kinds of absence of cognition of difference (3 and 4), and the recollection of the 
desired (2), the direct perceptual general cognition of the object in front of one (1) is the 
cause of activity. Where there is cognition of difference of silver from mother-of-pearl (3), 
there too, the activity of the person desirous of silver does not occur. Where the difference 
between the cognition of mother-of-pearl and the cognition of silver is apprehended (4), there 
too activity does not occur. Therefore, cognition of difference is the obstructer 
( pratibandhaka ) of activity, and the absence of obstruction in the form of absence of 
cognition of difference is the cause of activity. Therefore, considering the causality of 
activity to reside in the absence of cognition of difference does not incur the defect of 
conception of the unestablished (aprasiddha kf kalpana). 

Where fleeing occurs on account of fear in the vicinity of a rope, there, too, there is no 
erroneous cognition of a snake. Instead, the general cognition of the rope (1), recollection of 
the snake connected with dislike (2, 5), and the absence of the cognition of differences of the 
two objects and their recollection (3, 4), all are the cause of fleeing. Fleeing too is a particular 
activity, which never occurs towards the object, but only away from it. The difference is only 
that in activity directed away, the recollection is connected with aversion, and in the activity 
directed towards, recollection occurs in conjunction with desire. Whether the action of 
fleeing born of fear is called activity or refraining from activity, its cause is the recollection 
of an object connected with fear alone. In the case where the refraining from activity occurs 
in the form of the absence of the activity of the person desirous of silver, caused by the 
cognition of mother-of-pearl, since the cause is the cognition of mother-of-pearl alone, it is 
not an erroneous cognition. Where the activity of a person who is desirous of silver occurs 
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towards real silver, its cause is the cognition of silver qualified by silver-ness; therefore, in 
the case of silver in front of oneself, the cause of activity is not the absence of cognition of 
difference. Therefore, in no way does the loss ( lopa ) of causation ( janakata ) of activity occur 
with regard to the cognition of the qualificand ( visista ), since, in the case of real silver too, it 
is not possible to state that the absence of the cognition of difference of silver with regards to 
the silver right in front of oneself alone is the cause of activity (VP 7.66, 316-7). 

The gist of this is that if the absentee ( pratiyogin ) is known, then its absence pertains to 
empirical utility (y vavahara-gocara), but an unknown absentee’s absence is not suitable for 
any empirical utility. For example, the absentee of the absence of a hare’s horn [namely, the 
horn of a hare] is unknown; therefore, even the absence of the hare’s horn is false (alika). 
There is no empirical utility in a false object, only its verbal use ( sabda-prayoga ) and 
imaginary cognition (vikalpa-rupa jnana ) occurs. There is no empirical utility in false objects 
in the form of being a cause or an effect, or of being eternal or non-eternal, etc. Only the 
absence of known objects tends to be suitable for empirical utility. When there is no 
difference whatsoever of silver from real silver, i.e., the difference is unknown, how can the 
cognition [of imaginary silver] be possible? If the cognition of difference is accepted, then 
the cognition of the difference of imaginary silver from real silver is possible, but cognition 
of difference is unknown {aprasiddha) in akhyati', therefore, even the cognition of difference 
of imaginary silver from real silver is not possible. In this manner, due to the non-existence 
(. asambhava ) in real silver of the absentee (pratiyogin ) in the form of cognition of difference, 
the absence of the cognition of difference in real silver that is an absentee of silver is false, 
and the causation of activity in that cognition of difference is non-existent too. Therefore, for 
the Prabhakara Mlmamsaka, in the case of real silver before one’s eyes, the particular 
cognition alone, that there is silver-ness-qualified silver, is the cause for the activity of the 
person desirous of silver (VP 7.66, 317-8). 

Even though there is no erroneous cognition in akhyati at all, and all cognition is true, 
sometimes activity is successful and sometimes not; therefore, the cause for this [from the 
Prabhakara standpoint] needs to be explained as follows. Activity that is caused by cognition 
of particulars is successful, while that caused by absence of cognition of difference is 
unsuccessful. If, even in the location of real silver, the activity is said to be caused by 
absence of cognition of difference, then everywhere the same activity ought to occur, and 
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there will remain no difference of success or failure. Therefore, the cause of successful 
activity is considered to be cognition of particulars. Where there is no activity towards false 
silver by a person desirous of silver, there, refraining from activity is the absence of activity, 
and its cause is the absence of cognition of silver as qualified by silver-ness. But there too, 
there is no cognition of the absence of silver as an erroneous cognition. Since activity and 
refraining from activity are mutually absentee ( pratiyogin ) and absence, the cause of activity 
as an absentee is the cognition of silver qualified by silver-ness; the cause of refraining from 
activity as the absence of activity is the absence of cognition of silver qualified by silver¬ 
ness. Thus, in akhyati, where there is no object and yet there is activity of the person desirous 
of the object, the causes are the recollection of the desired [object], etc., and the absence of 
the cognition of difference, etc., and not cognition of the qualified. Where there is mother-of- 
pearl and the cognition “this is silver,” there is not only one cognition, but the “this” form of 
mother-of-pearl is the general cognition and the recollection of silver with suppressed that- 
ness ( pramusta-tatta ). Although activity occurs due to both of these cognitions, it occurs only 
when there is the absence of the cognition of difference between these two cognitions, and, 
upon the cognition of difference occurring, no activity occurs. Therefore, the absence of the 
cognition of difference, along with the two cognitions mentioned, is the cause of activity. 

Many akhyati authors have also accepted activity due to the absence of the apprehension 
of non-relation ( asambandha-grahabhava ). Their purport is that there is non-relation of 
silver-ness in mother-of-pearl, and also the identity-relation of silver is not in mother-of- 
pearl. The person who cognizes this will not engage in activity. The meaning here is similar 
to the absence of apprehension of difference ( bheda-grahabhava = bheda-jhanabhava). But 
the activity that occurs in this fashion is unsuccessful. In contrast, where cognition of the 
particular is the cause of the activity of the person desirous of the object in the place where 
the object resides, the activity is always successful. 

In this manner, for the Prabhakara Mlmamsaka, erroneous cognition is not established in 
akhyati; instead, all cognitions are true. Where unsuccessful activity occurs due to the lack of 
discrimination of the two cognitions, there, the lack of discrimination of the two cognitions 
itself is called “erroneous cognition” by others. This absence of discrimination of the two 
cognitions, as well as the absence of discrimination between the two objects, is the technical 
(paribhasika ) meaning of Prabhakara’s akhyati (VP 7.66, 318-9). 
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6.3.6.3 Niscaldas’s refutation of akhyati 

Niscaldas refutes akhyati-vada in the following way. 455 When a person who has acted 

towards ( pravrtta ) mother-of-pearl due to erroneous cognition of silver does not gain silver, 
he says, “I engaged in activity unsuccessfully in a location lacking silver due to erroneous 
cognition of silver.” Such erroneous cognition which is known through experience cannot be 
omitted ( lopa ). When water is negated in a desert, then too it is said, “I saw imaginary water 
in the desert.” The experience of false water and its apprehension are also known by this 
negation. But according to akhyati, the negation should be, “I engaged in activity towards 
mother-of-pearl due to recollection of silver and the non-apprehension of the difference 
between mother-of-pearl and silver,” and “the activity in the desert took place due to 
recollection of water and the absence of cognition of the difference between the desert and 
water.” Other examples of deficiency in akhyati include: 1) due to the power of defect, upon 
contact of the eyes with mother-of-pearl, the cognition of the particular of mother-of-pearl 
does not occur; 2) the recollection with that-ness suppressed, despite arising, is unsuccessful; 
3) the two objects differ, but that difference does not manifest; and 4) both the cognitions 
differ, but the difference does not appear. 

According to akhyati, because the apprehension ( graha ) of the difference of silver in 
mother-of-pearl’s place obstructs activity, only the absence of apprehension of the difference 
of the recalled silver from the mother-of-pearl is accepted as the cause of the activity of the 
person desirous of silver. Similarly, in the case of real silver, the apprehension of the non- 
difference is the obstructer of the refraining from activity [of the person desirous of silver]. 
This is certainly experientially true, so in the case of real silver, the absence of the 
apprehension of non-difference will be the cause of the refraining from activity of the person 
desirous of silver. Thus, it should be accepted that the absence of the cognition of difference 
of perceived silver from real silver is the cause of the silver-seeker’s activity, and the absence 
of the cognition of non-difference is the cause of the same person’s refraining from activity. 
Hence, when two cognitions [one being the general cognition of the mother-of-pearl, and the 
other, the desired silver] arise in mother-of-pearl as “this is silver,” then, according to 


433 Once again, compared to Padmapada & Prakasatman’s refutation of akhyati in the Pahcapadika and Vivarana 
respectively (Padmapadacarya et al. 1992, 79-83), and to Vimuktatman’s treatment in the Ista-siddhi (1933, 42-7), 
Niscaldas’s treatment shares similar arguments, but is more detailed. Vimuktatman’s dates are uncertain and fall somewhere 
within 850-976 CE per Sundaram (1968, xviii-xix). 
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akhyati, both the cognitions for activity and refraining from activity are there in the mother- 
of-pearl. a) The mother-of-pearl possesses difference from silver, but on account of defect, 
the cognition of silver’s difference in mother-of-pearl does not occur. Therefore, the absence 
of cognition of difference of silver is the cause of the silver-seeker’s activity, b) Actually, 
since there is no identity of silver in mother-of-pearl, and akhyati does not accept erroneous 
cognition, cognition of the identity of silver in mother-of-pearl cannot ever be possible, and 
thus the cause of the silver-seeker’s refraining from activity is also present: namely, the 
absence of the cognition of identity of silver in mother-of-pearl. In this manner, although the 
means for both activity and refraining from activity of the silver-seeker are there in mother- 
of-pearl, the two are mutually opposed and cannot possible exist at the same time. Due to the 
impossibility ( asambhava ) of the means for both activity and refraining from activity 
occurring simultaneously, it is not possible to abandon both, since the absence of activity 
itself is refraining from activity, and giving up the refraining from activity is naturally 
equivalent to activity. In this fashion, the akhyati proponent, unable to undertake both or give 
up both, will become bewildered and give up his life on account of shame. Consequently, 
akhyati is the cause for death! There are many sides to this view, but these have not been 
presented here by Niscaldas, as he considers them obscure ( klista ) (VP 7.67, 319-20). 

Moreover, in akhyati, even without desire, the means of erroneous cognition is 
established forcefully. Where one sees a dust-cloud ( dhuli-patala ) on a mountain that is 
without smoke but with fire and draws the conclusion ( paramarsa ), “the mountain is fire- 
pervaded smoke-possessing, vahni-vyapya dhumavan parvatah ,” the inference of fire is a 
valid cognition ( prama ). Because the object of the inference, fire, is present on the mountain, 
this cognition is valid, even though the probans ( vyapva ), in the form of smoke, is not 
present. Due to the absence of the probans (hetii) as smoke in the mountain, the cognition of 
the relation of smoke as pervaded by fire on the mountain cannot be possible in akhyati 
because, there is no actual relation to smoke in the mountain. If erroneous cognition is 
accepted, then the cognition of the relation to smoke in the mountain can occur in a mountain 
without smoke. But here, since erroneous cognition is not accepted, even if the cognition of 
the relation to smoke is not possible in that which is smoke-less, the absence of the cognition 
of the non-relation of smoke is certainly present, and that conclusion formed by the absence 
of the cognition of non-relation itself becomes the cause of the inference. Then one should 
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accept the absence of the cognition of the non-relation of the probans in the locus (paksa) 
alone to be the cause of inference, because, where there is a relation of the probans in the 
locus, there is the absence of the cognition of non-relation of the probans in the locus, and 
there is also the cognition of the relation of the probans. But in the previous case, where there 
is no smoke in the mountain, yet inference occurs, there the cognition of the relation of the 
probans to the locus is not possible, but the absence of the cognition of non-relation of the 
probans is possible everywhere. Therefore, in akhyati, the absence of the cognition of non- 
relation of the probans to the locus itself is [erroneously] established as the cause of inference 
everywhere (VP 7.67, 320-21). 

Now the possibility of erroneous cognition via inference is established in akhyati by the 
grabbed-by-the-throat rule (gala-graha-nyaya), i.e., by the akhyati proponent’s own logic. 
Just as smoke is the probans ( vyapya ) of fire, the probans of being a means of obtaining that 
which is desired (ista-sadhanatva) is silver-ness, i.e., wherever there is silver-ness, there is 
the means of obtaining that which is desired, and in this way there is the pervasion of ista- 
sadhanatva in silver-ness. The essence is that if there is pervasion or invariable concomitance 
(■ vyapti ) of A in B, then B is the pervaded (vyapya) of A. Thus, ista-sadhanatva is the 
pervader ( vyapaka ), silver-ness is the pervaded (vyapya). The pervaded is the probans, and 
the pervader is the probandum ( sadhya ). 456 The ista-sadhanatva as probandum is inferred by 
the silver-ness probans. This meaning is not refuted (nirvivada) in all views ( mata ). But in 
views other than the akhyati, the inference of probandum as pervader is via the cognition of 
relation of the probans as pervaded, and in the akhyati view the inference of the probandum 
is established via the absence of cognition of non-relation of the probans as that which is 
pervaded in the locus, as has been explained. Now, in akhyati, where the cognition “this is 
silver” occurs in mother-of-pearl, although the cognition of silver-ness is not present in the 
“this”-object, mother-of-pearl, the cognition of the non-relation of silver-ness is also not 
there. Therefore, by virtue of the absence of the cognition of the non-relation of silver-ness in 
mother-of-pearl, by the absence of the cognition of non-relation of the probans as silver-ness 
in the locus as the “this”-object, the inference of the probandum as ista-sadhanatva becomes 
self-evident without [the requirement of] desire and by the strength of the completeness [of 


456 


This has been dealt with earlier in the section on inference, VP 2 
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the logic] ( samagrT-bala-taim ). Then this inference of ista-sadhanatva in mother-of-pearl is 
indeed an erroneous cognition because mother-of-pearl does not possess ista-sadhanatva', 
instead, the inferential cognition of ista-sadhanatva in that which is without ista-sadhanatva 
will only be erroneous. Thus, by the grabbed-by-the-throat rule ( gala-graha-nydya ), 
erroneous cognition is established in the akhyati view (VP 7.67, 321). 

In the previously stated manner, where the conclusion of smoke was reached in regard to 
the mountain with a dust-cloud, if the cognition of the relation with smoke in the mountain 
were to be accepted, that cognition would have to be considered erroneous. But if the 
absence of the cognition of the non-relation of the smoke in the mountain is said to be the 
probans of inference, then the argument succeeds even by the non-acceptance of erroneous 
cognition. But if the absence of cognition of non-relation of the probans is considered the 
cause in all inferences, then the inference of ista-sadhanatva by the absence of the cognition 
of non-relation of silver-ness in mother-of-pearl will still be established as erroneous. In this 
manner, erroneous cognition is established in akhyati, in the manner of a rope with a noose 
on both ends (ubhayatah pasd-rajju-nydya) [i.e., the proponent is trapped both ways and 
cannot escape] (VP 7.67, 321-2). 

According to Niscaldas, there are further defects in akhyati. Where tin and silver are held 
together and the cognition, “[both] these are silver, ime rajate ” occurs, according to the other 
views, this cognition is erroneous in the tin portion and valid in the silver portion. 457 The 
cognition makes the silver-ness property an object in tin, and also in silver; the cognition in 
the tin portion is silver-ness qualified and is erroneous. But in the akhyati view, there is no 
erroneous cognition, and therefore, this cognition is true in all portions. In the silver portion, 
there is the apprehension of contact with silver-ness ( rajatatva-sumsarga-graha ) 458 and the 
tin portion is cognized as “this,” in which there is the non-apprehension of the non-relation of 
silver-ness. This type of conception of difference is against experience, since the tin and 
silver are described as an identity (eka-rupa) in “[both] these are silver,” but, according to the 
akhyati conception of difference, a different description ought to occur. The apprehension of 
the relation of silver-ness in the tin portion is not possible due to the non-acceptance of 

A similar argument is made against the Prabhakaras by the fourteenth c. Naiyayika Gangesa (Phillips and Ramanuja 
Tatacharya 2004, 273ff). 

8 This is misprinted in the KS ed. as rajata-samgraha (322) but occurs correctly as rajata-samsarga-graha in both 
Nischaladasa (1868, 7.56b) and also in Niscaldas (1957, 448). 
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erroneous cognition [in akhyati ]. In the silver portion, the non-apprehension ( agraha ) of the 
non-relation to silver-ness can be accepted, since the apprehension of the non-relation of 
silver-ness in silver is not possible. But even so, there still is an apprehension of a relation by 
means of which the description as identity in the silver portion is possible. But where the 
object of pravrtti is before oneself, the pravrtti would occur in that case only due to a 
cognition qualified by contact ( samsarga-visista-jnana ), such a rule has been described 
earlier, 459 and this rule will be forsaken [because no activity occurs by the non-apprehension 
of non-relation] (VP 1.61, 322). 

The akhyati proponent may offer the following. “The cognition qualified by contact 
occurs only where the desired object which is the object of activity is before oneself, and not 
the undesired object, just as only the cognition of silver as ‘this is silver’ is qualified by 
silver-ness. But where the desired silver and undesired tin are both in front of one, and 
cognition of the undesired object also occurs as ‘this,’ similar to the desired object, in that 
case, even the desired silver does not have cognition qualified by silver-ness; only the 
absence of the cognition of non-relation of silver-ness is there. Upon accepting this, the 
identity description, ‘both these are silver, ime rajate ,’ is possible. There, the ‘this’-form of 
tin and silver is a general cognition, and, though tin has the non-relation of silver-ness, the 
cognition of that non-relation does not occur due to defect, therefore, since there is the 
absence of the cognition of non-relation of silver-ness in tin and that non-relation never 
occurs in silver, there too there is absence of cognition of non-relation, and therefore, the 
description as one object of desire ( eka-rasa ullekha ) is possible.” If it be so said, then even 
with regard to the silver portion, fruitless activity ought to occur, since the cognition of the 
silver-ness qualification which is the cause of activity was not accepted in the silver-portion. 
And if the cognition of the silver-ness qualification is accepted, then the description [of tin 
and silver] as one object of desire will not be possible. But since activity does occur in the 
stated case, it will have to be accepted that the cognition of the silver-ness qualification does 
occur in the silver portion and the description as one object of desire does not occur. 
Secondly, in the akhyati view, there is no erroneous cognition by which unsuccessful activity 
may occur; instead, the activity which occurs due to the cognition of difference of the desired 
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VP 7.66, 318 and on p. 203 here. 
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object is unsuccessful, while the activity which occurs due to the cognition of the particular is 
successful. Therefore, where tin and silver are before one and the cognition “[both] these are 
silver” occurs, although the cognition of tin and silver is the same in the “this”-form, there is 
the silver-ness qualified cognition in the “this”-portion of silver and the non-apprehension of 
the relation of silver-ness or the non-apprehension of difference of silver in the “this”-portion 
of tin. Where there is the non-relation of silver, there itself is the difference of silver, and 
therefore, there is no difference of meaning in saying the non-apprehension of difference of 
silver. In this way, in the case of “[both] these are silver” according to akhyati, the identity 
description is not possible, and consequently, akhyati is improper (VP 7.67, 322-3). 

The akhyati proponent raised a defect against those who accept erroneous cognition: 
“Even if erroneous cognition were well known, due to the doubt in all cognitions that they 
may be erroneous, no definite (niskampa) activity should occur.” This defect is also not 
possible, according to Niscaldas. In akhyati, although there is no erroneous cognition and all 
cognitions are true ( yathartha ), even according to their view, sometimes the pravrtti due to a 
cognition is successful and sometimes it is unsuccessful. Therefore, even akhyati has 
accepted the difference of cognitions effecting success or failure in activity. Wherever 
activity occurs on account of cognition qualified by contact (samsarga-visista-jhana), it is 
successful, and, where it occurs due to two cognitions of unapprehended difference, it is 
unsuccessful. Even the akhyati proponent accepts that the two cognitions that are the cause of 
unsuccessful activity are invalid ( aprama ). Thus, even if validity/invalidity of the cognitions 
due to truth/falsity of the object have not been accepted, still the validity/invalidity, which is 
the cause of the difference as success/failure of activity/re framing from activity, is desired by 
the akhyati proponent as well. Now if akhyati has an aversion only towards the term 
“invalidity,” the difference between the qualified cognition causing successful activity and 
the two cognitions of unapprehended difference causing unsuccessful activity is 
experientially known [as true], and even akhyati has accepted it. Then, it only remains to use 
a different term for practical differentiation, in which case it is appropriate to conduct 
dealings ( vyavahara ) using the well-known term alone. 

Further, even upon not accepting erroneous cognition, and instead accepting as true 
cognitions both the unapprehended difference that leads to unsuccessful activity, and also the 
silver-ness qualified cognition in silver that leads to successful activity, on seeing the 
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common property of cognizability (jnatatva ) in them both, a doubt is possible. Just as there 
are two cognitions of unapprehended difference present in mother-of-pearl, and their 
difference is not apprehended, is this cognition [of silver-ness in silver] in the form of two 
cognitions of unapprehended difference, or is it just one cognition without difference? If it is 
in the form of two cognitions of unapprehended difference, then the silver will not be gained 
through pravrtti. Due to such a doubt also, even in akhyati, definite activity is not possible. 
Thus both views [ akhyati , and that which acknowledges erroneous cognition] share the same 
unfeasibility of doubt-free activity. Thus, Niscaldas concludes, akhyati-vada also is improper 
(VP 7.68, 323-4). Only anirvacamya-khyati is free from fault (nirdosa). 

6.4 Chapter Summary 

This chapter began with Niscaldas’s explanation of erroneous cognitions via the Advaita 
theory of superimposition ( adhyasa ) and two schemes of classification of its different types 
(Figure 10). The possible objections to the theory and their refutation were also presented. 
The Advaita theory of erroneous cognition, anirvacamya-khyati, that the object of erroneous 
cognition is logically indeterminate ( anirvacaniya ), was presented next. The mechanics of an 
erroneous cognition by means of a vrtti were analyzed, and the agency ( karanata ) of 
superimposition was investigated from the perspectives of: 1) an obscure thirteenth century 
Advaitin named Kavitarkika CakravartT Nrsimha Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB); 2) Sarvajnatman 
(eleventh c.), author of the Samksepa-sanraka (SS); and 3) Prakasatman (1000 CE), the 
author of the Pahcapadika Vivarana (PPV). The SS and PPV views were reconciled, but the 
debate between KCNB perspective and that of substantive cognition ( dharmi-jhana-vada, 
DJV) was further explored through a presentation of four possible views on the locus of the 
erroneous cognition. The only correct view was deemed to be that of DJV, namely, that the 
erroneous cognition is of the form of a vrtti of ignorance ( avidya ) in the shape of the 
superimposed object. 

Then Niscaldas presented five non-Advaita theories of erroneous cognition ( khyati-vada ) 
and their inadequacies as compared to Advaita’s anirvacamya-khyati. The first three 
opposing theories were presented and refuted in short order: namely, sat-khyati, which holds 
that the object of erroneous cognition is real; akhyati, which holds that the object of 
erroneous cognition is unreal; and atma-khyati, which holds that the object of erroneous 
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cognition is a mental state projected by the self. The Nyaya theory of anyatha-khyati, which 
holds that the object of erroneous cognition is real but is present elsewhere, was presented at 
great length along with the Nyaya arguments against the Advaita anirvacamya-khyati, 
followed by a systematic refutation from within the Nyaya framework, and also from the 
Advaita standpoint. Finally, Niscaldas also presented in considerable detail the Prabhakara 
akhyati theory, that the erroneous cognition is the failure to distinguish between the real 
recollection and real substratum, followed by its detailed refutation. 

In the process, Niscaldas, as the akhyati proponent, raised the objection regarding the 
defect in the view of those who acknowledge erroneous cognition, including Advaita, 
namely, the impossibility of definite activity due to doubt. In refuting the objection, although 
Niscaldas showed that the same defect existed in akhyati also, he has not yet refuted the 
defect in Advaita [lit. sva-mata, his own view]. In order to address this issue, Niscaldas goes 
on to examine the nature of validity (pramatva ) and invalidity ( apramatva ), their arising and 
types of cognition. This will be taken up in the next chapter so that the issue of activity in the 
face of doubt can be resolved. This will be followed by a discussion on the nature of 
ignorance, as well as that of the jlva and Isvara, and their relation, also in the next chapter. 




7 Validity ( Pramatva ), Ignorance ( Ajiiana ), Jiva and Isvara 

In the previous chapter, in the course of his examination of the Prabhakara theory of 

erroneous cognition, akhyati, Niscaldas presented the akhyati objection to those who 
acknowledge erroneous cognition, including Advaita, namely: the impossibility of definite 
activity ( niskampa pravrtti ) because one doubts the validity of the cognition. Although 
Niscaldas dismissed this objection by showing that akhyati also suffers from the same defect, 
the inapplicability to Advaita’s anirvacamya-khydti still needs to be demonstrated. Niscaldas 
addresses this next, by examining the nature of validity ( pramatva ) and invalidity 
(<apramatva ), their arising and the types of their cognitions. This is required because whether 
activity occurs or not is dependent on the ascertainment of validity. For Advaita, notions of 
activity and agency are only relevant in the empirical (y vavaharika) sphere, thus Niscaldas’s 
examination of validity is laying the groundwork for his showing that the empirical reality 
depends on the non-dual ultimate ( paramarthika ) reality. Before presenting the Advaita 
theory of intrinsic validity ( svatah-pramanya-vada ), Niscaldas offers the Nyaya theory of 
extrinsic ( paratah ) validity and invalidity, and the Advaita response to it. He then proceeds to 
other non-Advaita views concerning validity and invalidity, such as those of the Prabhakaras, 
Bhattas, and of a Mlmamsaka named Murari Misra, which he refutes as well. Then Niscaldas 
returns to resolve the issue of the impossibility of definite activity, which was raised during 
the discussion of akhyati. That brings to a close his answer to the second question pertaining 
to vrttis, namely, “what is the cause of a vrttiT ’ 

Chapter 7 then continues with Niscaldas’s preparations for his response to the final 
question regarding vrttis, “what is the purpose of a vrttiT In short, the primary purpose of a 
vrtti is stated to be the cessation ( nivrtti ) of ignorance ( ajhana ). This then necessitates an 
investigation of ignorance, its locus, and its object. Ignorance is presented as without 
beginning, and various doubts concerning the reality of ignorance are addressed. Within 
Advaita itself, there are differing opinions as to whether jiva (the individual) or Isvara (the 
theistic creator) is the locus of ignorance. Niscaldas presents these views and explores the 
merits and demerits of each: 1) Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance ( abhasa-vada ); 2) the 
Vivarana Theory of Reflection ( bimba-pratibimba-vada of Prakasatman); 3) the Theory of 
Delimitation (a vaccheda-vada ); and 4) the theory of there being only one jiva ( eka-jiva-vada , 
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drsti-srsti-vada ). This chapter concludes with Niscaldas’s resolution of the differences 
primarily between the Theory of Appearance and The Theory of Reflection. 

7.1 Validity ( Pramdtva ) and Invalidity ( Apramdtva ) 

According to Niscaldas, the nature of validity and invalidity of cognition, their arising, 
and the types of their cognition are important to consider, because, if a cognition is 
ascertained as invalid, then no activity ( pravrtti ) will arise from it; if there is doubt regarding 
validity, then the activity occurs with hesitation [lit. sakampa, tremblingly/with trepidation]; 
and if the validity is certain, then definite activity occurs. Earlier, (VP 1.1, 1-2; 7.3, 209), 
valid cognition (prama) was defined thus: the cognition that is different from recollection, 
non-negated (abadhita), and pertaining to the object ( artha-gocara ), is a valid cognition 
(prama), and an invalid cognition ( aprama ) is that which is different from valid cognition. 
From this, it is known that a valid cognition has the property ( dharma ) of validity 
(pramdtva)-, a cognition that is not valid has the property of invalidity ( apramdtva); and 
recollection does not possess technical (paribhasika) validity. But recollection should also be 
accepted as possessing validity that is applicable ( upayogi) to activity. A person’s activity 
occurs even in a location where the recollection of a desired object occurs, and when the 
recollection is considered to possess validity, definite activity occurs. In such cases, the term 
“validity” is used to refer to the property of truth (yatharthatva-dharma). If the use of the 
term “valid cognition (prama )” for recollection is utterly unacceptable, then instead of the 
sentence “definite activity occurs due to validity,” one should state, “definite activity occurs 
due to cognition of truth (yathbrthatva-jndna)P (VP 7.69, 324-6). 

7.1.1 The Nyaya Theory of Extrinsic (Paratah) Validity and Invalidity 

According to Nyaya, validity (pramanya = pramdtva) is produced by something other 

than the means of effecting cognition, and it is cognized by something other than the means 
of cognizing (jnapaka ) cognition. If the means of cognition such as the senses, inference, 
etc., were to produce validity, then all cognition would be valid, and invalid cognition would 
not be possible. Validity is produced by an additional means, which is a quality (guna). 
Invalidity of cognition also is produced externally, since erroneous cognition is produced by 
external defect (VP 7.70, 326-7). Where the cognition of pots, etc., occurs through the eyes 
and other means, the cognition occurs in the form, “this is a pot,” and, where the pot- 
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cognition is directly cognized {pratyaksa hona) by the means of cognition in the form of the 
mind, it takes the form “I know the pot.” The object of this [second] mental cognition is both 
the pot-cognition and the pot, since the pot-cognition is termed a detenninate cognition 
( vyavasdya), while the [second] cognition of the pot-cognition is called an after-cognition or 
reflexive cognition ( anuvyavasaya ), i.e., that which follows ( anusarin ) a cognition 
{vyavasdya). The nature of an after-cognition is that without forsaking the object of the 
cognition, it illumines the object along with the cognition. The dtmd is also the object of the 
reflexive cognition, since it is the rule that, when any one quality ( guna ) is apprehended from 
among the particular qualities {visesa guna) of dtmd, namely, cognition ( jnana ), desire, 
action, happiness, sorrow, and dislike, dtmd is apprehended. 460 Thus, the cognition, “I know 
the pot,” illumines: 1) the pot; 2) the pot-cognition; and 3) the basis of cognition, dtmd. The 
cognition pertaining to this triad ( triputi) is termed the after-cognition, and its means is the 
contact with the mind. 461 Although the cognition of the cognition and of cognition-ness 
(jnanatva) occurs through an after-cognition, the cognition of validity (pramatva) does not 
occur until after the person’s successful activity occurs, in the following instant via the 
inferential cognition of validity in the activity-producing cognition. For example, when a 
person desirous of water obtains water after a perceptual cognition of a pool followed by 
activity towards the pool, the following inference occurs to the person. “This water-cognition 
is valid, because of its resulting in a successful activity. Wherever successful activity results, 
validity resides there, for example, in an ascertained valid cognition.” 462 The counter-example 
( vyatireka-drstanta) is as follows. “Wherever the resulting of successful activity does not 
occur, validity does not reside there, for example, in the case of the silver-cognition in 
mother-of-pearl.” 

The Advaitin responds to this Nyaya position as follows. There are two types of after¬ 
cognition: 1) “I know [this is] water;” and 2) the after-cognition “I infer water,” which occurs 


460 Athalye’s explanation is that the dtmd is the substratum for the qualities buddhi. sukha, duhkha, iccha, dvesa, prayatna, 
dharma, adharma, none of which can reside in inanimate substances (Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 135) 

461 The mind is said to have 1) a self-conjoined, atwa-inherence relation ( sva-samyukta-dtma-samavdya-sambandha ) with 
the pot-cognition, 2) a self-conjoined, dtmd- inhering-inherence relation ( sva-samyukta-dtma-samaveta-samavdya- 
sambandha) with the cognition-ness, 3) contact-relation ( samyoga-sambandha) with dtmd, 4) conjoined-inherence relation 
(samyukta-samavdya-sambandha) with atmatva, dtmd- ness and 5) an extra-ordinary ( alaukika) jiidna-laksana relation with 
the pot (VP 7.71, 398). 

idam jala-jnanam prama, saphala-pravrtti-janakatvdt. yatra yatra saphala-pravrtti-janakatvam tatra tatra pramatvam. 
yatha nirmta-pramdydm (VP 7.71, 329). 
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following the ascertainment of validity. Thus, in (2), the cognition apprehending assemblage 
( jndna-grdhaka-sdmagrT) ascertains the validity of the [inferential] cognition, which 
essentially supports the Advaita position, namely, the apprehension of intrinsic validity 
( svatah-pramanya-graha) (VP 7.71, 329-32)! 463 Further, cognition never has uncognized- 
ness ( ajnatata ), and so the statement “Due to the absence of cognized-ness in cognition, an 
after-cognition in connection with the cognition occurs,” is totally improper. Nobody ever 
has such a doubt as to ask, “did I cognize the pot or not?” which would be the case if the 
cognition of the pot remained uncognized. Advaita considers the statement “The illuminator 
of cognition is an after-cognition” to be improper (VP 7.77, 336). The difference between the 
two cognitions, “this is a pot,” and “I know [this] pot” is explained in Advaita as follows. In 
the cognition “this is a pot,” the pot’s cognized-ness (jnatata) does not appear, and in the 
cognition “I know [this] pot,” it does. The object of the second cognition, “I know [this] pot,” 
is the cognized-ness resident in the pot, and not the pot-cognition ( VP 7.77, 337). 

Moreover, the Naiyayika view, that instead of the means to cognition, a quality ( guna ) is 
considered the cause of the production ( utpatti ) of validity, is also improper. The quality is 
said to be the contact (samyoga) of the sense organ with additional parts (adhika avayavom 
se ) in the place of perception ( pratyaksa-sthala ); such a quality is not possible in the 
impartite perception of form, etc. The quality [that causes the cognition of validity] in the 
case of inference, in the form of the cognition of the pervaded probans (vyapya-hetu) in the 
locus (paksa ), is also not possible, because, contact [with additional parts] is impossible 
owing to the absence of parts in the impartite form, etc. Where fire is inferred by the 
erroneous cognition of smoke in a dust-cloud on the mountain with fire, although the said 
quality is not present, the valid inferential cognition of fire still occurs there. Hence, it is 
clear that it is not possible for a quality to produce validity, but instead, only the means of 
general cognition (jndna-sdmdnya kisamagri) produces validity (VP 7.82, 340). 


463 Nyaya escapes the flaw of infinite regress ( anavastha ), that to illumine the first cognition, a second cognition is required, 
for the second, a third, and so on, by not requiring the illumination of an object’s cognition for the object’s illumination. The 
illumination is required only for its own activity, visaya ke prakasa maim apaneprakasa kdjnana apeksa karaim nahim, 
kintu savyavahara maim prakasa Id apeksa hai (VP 7.71, 330-1). 
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7.1.2 Other Non-Advaita Views on Validity 

Niscaldas presents and refutes other rival views as well. According to the Prabhakara 

Mlmamsa view, all cognitions illumine the collective triad ( triputi ) of the cognition, cognizer 
and the cognized. Thus, the cognition also has its own nature and its validity as its object (VP 
7.73, 332). The Prabhakara view conforms to (Advaita) doctrine ( siddhanta ) on the following 
points: 1) the cognitions of pot, etc., do not require an anuvyavasaya for their own 
illumination; 2) nothing other than the means of apprehending cognition is required for the 
apprehension of validity; 3) all cognitions have the triad [of cognition, cognizer, and 
cognized] as their object, and no cognition occurs pertaining only to the object; cognition 
pertaining to only the object is unknown ( asiddha ); 4) all cognitions pertain to the triad 
alone, in the manner of “I cognize the pot.” Even in the cognition, “this is a pot,” when the 
pot-cognition occurs after the sense-organ has contacted the pot, this cognition illuminates 
the pot, the nature of the cognition, and its basis, the atma. Similarly, this cognition also 
illumines its own property ( dharma ), validity. Thus the pot-cognition does not require 
another cognition for its illumination. The Prabhakara view is only contrary to the Advaita 
doctrine in holding that the cognition also illuminates itself while pertaining to the triad. The 
agent ( karta ) of an action ( kriya ) cannot also be the result (karma) of that action. Therefore, 
the agent of the illumination of cognition, namely, the cognition itself, cannot also be the 
result of the illumination, the cognition. In Advaita, cognition is itself illumination, so the 
contradiction does not apply (VP 7.80, 338-9). 

Murari Misra (a Mlmamsaka, ca. 1150-1220 CE) 464 accepts the illumination of the 
cognition by the after-cognition ( anuvyavasaya ) and also the fact that the validity of a 
cognition is illumined by the illumination of that cognition, i.e., the after-cognition or the 
inference. Therefore, the doubt of validity does not occur after the after-cognition (VP 7.74, 
332-3). Niscaldas considers Murari Misra’s view to be equivalent to the Nyaya view and 
therefore improper. Although Murari Misra’s view also accepts the illumination of validity 
by the cognition-illuminating after-cognition, this difference is not significant ( akincitkara ) 
because Niscaldas thinks that accepting the illumination of a cognition by an after-cognition 
while still considering cognition to be non-luminous is a gross mistake (VP 7.78, 338). 


464 Murari Misra is considered to be a “minor Mimamsaka” and the founder of a third school of Mimamsa (Verpoorten 
1987 , 44 ). 
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Kumarila Bhatta’s 465 view is that the cognition of the cognition of pots, etc., is not in the 
form of perception, because the cognition quality ( guna ) is not suitable for perception. 
Therefore, the cognition of cognition is only as an inference, and is not mentally perceived 
(, manasa-pratyaksa ) (VP 7.75, 333-4). Niscaldas considers this view to be even more 
improper than the Nyaya view. A portion of this view, wherein “inference, which is the 
illuminator of cognition, illuminates validity,” differs from the Nyaya view, and is similar to 
the Advaita position. But Niscaldas considers accepting the illumination of this perceptual 
cognition, which immediately ( aparoksa ) cognizes objects such as pot, etc., as only in 
mediate form via inference to be quite ridiculous ( hasya ka aspada) (VP 7.79, 338). 

7,1.3 The Advaita Theory of Intrinsic Validity ( Svatah-pramanya-vada ) 

Advaita defines apprehension of intrinsic validity as “the apprehension of validity by the 

means of apprehension of the cognition which is free from defect.” 466 According to 
Niscaldas, the illuminator of the validity of cognition is the witness-consciousness ( saksi) 
accompanied by the absence of defect. However, the witness-consciousness does not 
apprehend invalidity, because the attribute of erroneous cognition is produced either by a 
defect, or by the causation of unsuccessful activity, or by the manifestation (avabhasa) of 
that which has a different reality (visama satta) than the substratum. Thus, the attributes of 
erroneous cognition are connected with ( ghatita ) a defect, unsuccessful activity, and a 
different reality. These are not the objects of the witness-consciousness, and so the definition 
of the apprehension of intrinsic validity ( svatah-pramanya-graha ) does not over-pervade 
(ativyapti) into this invalidity. Instead, as with the Naiyayikas, invalidity is cognized on 
seeing unsuccessful activity. If it were accepted that invalidity, too, is produced by the same 
means of cognition, then the shortcoming could arise that “all cognitions should be invalid.” 
But in the production of invalidity, the means that produces the cognition, i.e., the cause, is 
defective, and therefore, this shortcoming does not arise. Invalid cognition is produced by 
defective eyes, [defective] inference, etc. The production of invalidity-qualified erroneous 
cognition itself is considered the production of invalidity in this text [i.e., the VP\, while the 


465 Kumarila Bhatta fl. eighth c. CE according to Dasgupta (1922, 1:129), or between 600-700 CE according to Verpoorten 
(1987, 22), and otherwise subscribes to the theory of intrinsic validity (Dasgupta 1922, 1:460; Verpoorten 1987, 23-4). 

466 dosabhava-sahita jnana-grahaka samagrTtaim pramatva ka graha hovai takum svatah-pramanya-graha kahaim haim 
{VP 7.81, 339). 
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production of validity is only through the general means of cognition (jnana kT samanya 
samagrT taint) ( VP 7.81,339-40). 

The objection can be raised: “If it is accepted that the means of general cognition 
produces validity, then even in the case of an erroneous cognition, the means of general 
cognition being present, a valid cognition should occur.” Niscaldas refutes this objection in 
the following manner. Where there is a defect, valid cognition does not occur; therefore, the 
defect is an obstacle in the production of validity. The absence of obstacles alone is the cause 
of the production of all effects ( karya ); therefore, validity can only be produced by means of 
cognition that are free from defect. Here, “the production of validity” is intended to convey 
the meaning ( tatparya ), “the production of a cognition that is qualified by validity 
( pramatva-visista-jnana kT utpatti ).” Therefore, it is not improper to speak of “the production 
of the property ( dharma ) of validity.” The production of validity occurs intrinsically ( svatali ), 
not extrinsically, because the valid cognition is produced by defect-free cognition-producing 
means such as eyes, etc. It may appear that external validity is being accepted because the 
senses, inference, etc., themselves, without the absence of defect, are said the means for 
general cognition; but it was also said above that the absence of defect, too, was a cause in 
the production of validity; therefore, validity is produced by something other than the means 
of general cognition. Still, the shortcoming ( apatti ) of extrinsic validity could occur only if 
the requirement of some positive ( bhava-rupa ) means in excess of the means for general 
cognition were accepted, but the apprehension of extrinsic validity is not established merely 
by the requirement of absence of defect, which is negative ( abhdva-riipa ). 

The means of cognition is the witness-consciousness, i.e., the cognition of validity of 
cognition occurs by the witness-consciousness accompanied by absence of defect, and the 
production of invalidity occurs from the cognition-producing means such as sense organs, 
inference, etc., accompanied by defect. Since the sense organs, inference, etc. are the means 
of general cognition, and defect is external to them, invalidity is produced extrinsically. After 
an erroneous cognition, when activity ( pravrtti ) occurs and the result is not obtained, an 
inferential cognition of invalidity occurs. Since the means of apprehending inferential 
cognition is different from the witness-consciousness, the apprehension of invalidity also 
occurs extrinsically. In this manner, in the instant of the production of cognition itself, the 
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nature of the cognition is illumined by the witness-consciousness, and the validity residing in 
the cognition (jnana-vrttipramatva ) is also illumined (VP 7.82, 340-1). 

7.2 The Removal of the Shortcoming Raised During the Akhyati Treatment 

Having established intrinsic validity for Advaita, Niscaldas now returns to address the 
shortcoming raised during the earlier discussion of akhyati-vada. “When the conviction of 
validity occurs, no doubt occurs regarding its validity. Yet, when there is doubt regarding 
error (bhramatva-sandeha), even in the presence of the certainty of validity, there will be 
absence of definite activity (niskampa pravrtti ).” Niscaldas considers this statement by the 
akhyati proponent to be untrue. Certainty of validity alone opposes doubt regarding validity. 
Certainty of validity does not oppose doubt regarding error because doubt and certainty are 
opposed only with regard to the same object. In the above [ akhyati proponent’s] statement, 
the objects of the certainty of validity and the doubt regarding error are different, namely, 
validity and error respectively, so the akhyati statement above [that doubt regarding error is 
not opposed by the conviction of validity] is proper (sahgata). However, where the certainty 
of validity occurs for a cognition, it is known by experience that neither certainty of error nor 
doubt regarding error occurs for that cognition; therefore, certainty of validity and doubt 
regarding error are also opposed. 

Upon further reflection, Niscaldas continues, there is no difference between doubt 
regarding validity and doubt regarding error; both are one and the same. Doubt regarding 
validity is of the form, “is this cognition valid or not?” Here, the positive portion ( vidhi koti ) 
is validity, and the negative portion ( nisedha koti ) is error ( bhramatva ), because, upon 
negating validity, only error remains. Similarly, doubt regarding error takes the form, “is this 
cognition erroneous or not?” In this, the positive portion is error and the negative portion is 
validity, because, upon negating error in a cognition, only validity remains. Thus, both 
portions, error and validity, are the same in both doubts, and therefore, there is no difference 
between doubt regarding validity and doubt regarding error. That in which the positive 
portion is validity, is called doubt regarding validity, and that in which the positive portion is 
error, is called doubt regarding error. The two doubts thus being the same, when there is 
certainty of validity, just as doubt regarding validity no longer persists, similarly doubt 
regarding error also does not persist. Therefore, in Advaita, even on accepting erroneous 
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cognition, definite activity is possible. The certainty of that which is anirvacamya is called 
erroneous certainty ( bhrama-niscaya ) (VP 7.83, 341-2). 

Erroneous cognition is of three kinds: 1) doubt; 2) certainty; and 3) cognition through 
contra-factual argument ( tarka-jnana ). 467 Contra-factual argument (tarka) is the factitious 
supposition ( aropa ) of the pervader (y vapaka) due to the factitious supposition of the 
pervaded ( vyapya). 46S For example, “If there were no fire, then there would be no smoke 
either,” if such a cognition occurred in a location with smoke and fire, it is a contra-factual 
argument (tarka). Here, the absence of fire is the pervaded, and the absence of smoke is the 
pervader, and since the factitious supposition of the absence of smoke is made by the 
factitious supposition of the absence of fire, and despite the presence of fire and smoke, the 
cognition of absence of fire and absence of smoke occurs; therefore, it is erroneous. If an 
error occurs despite being negated (badha), it is called factitious supposition (aropa). In this 
case, there is the existence of smoke and fire; hence, their absence is negated. Despite their 
being present, the erroneous cognition of the absence of fire and smoke occurs through a 
person’s desire, and therefore, it is called factitious supposition. Such contra-factual 
argument that is of the form of factitious supposition is also included within erroneous 
cognition (VP 7.84, 342-3). 

7.3 The Nature of Ignorance 

Having concluded a detailed analysis of the types of vrttis and their causes, including 
erroneous cognitions, in VP 7, Niscaldas now takes up the final question, “What is the 
purpose of a vrtti?” in VP 8. 469 He tells us in brief that the primary purpose of a vrtti is the 
cessation (nivrtti) of ignorance (ajnana). The cessation of ignorance located in the 
consciousness (cetana) delimited (avacchinna) by a pot, etc., is brought about by the vrtti in 
the non -atma form of a pot, etc.; the cessation of ignorance located in the non-delimited 
consciousness is brought about by the impartite (akhanda) vrtti in the form of Brahman (VP 
8.1,343). 


467 See TS 64: “ ayatharthanubhavas trividhah samsaya-viparyaya-tarka-bhedat. False experience is of three kinds: doubt, 
error, and contra-factual argument” (Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 56). 

468 See Chakrabarti (2010, 32-3) and also Athalye (Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 356) where the definition of 
tarka is provided as vyapyaropena vyapakaropanam. 

469 The three questions were first introduced in Ch. 5 on p. Ill: 1) What is a vrtti ? 2) Who is the cause of a vrtti ? and 3) 
What is its purpose? 
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Before Niscaldas can further elaborate on the purpose of a vrtti, he must undertake a 
thorough investigation of ignorance. According to Vacaspati Misra, 470 the individual {jiva ) is 
the locus ( asraya ) of ignorance which is destroyed by vrtti, and Brahman is its object, i.e., 
ignorance resides in the jiva and conceals Brahman. According to Prakasatman, the author of 
the Vivarana, and others, pure consciousness alone is the locus and object of ignorance. Just 
as the illumination of a pot, etc., caused by cognition is termed the object-ness ( visayata) of 
cognition, similarly the covering up of one’s nature caused by ignorance is termed the object- 
ness of ignorance. Since being a jiva (jiva-bhava) and being Isvara (i isvara-bhava ) depends 
on ignorance, the jiva caused by ignorance cannot possibly be the locus of ignorance (VP 8.2, 
343). To facilitate the understanding of this, Niscaldas next explores the nature of jiva and 
Isvara, but first, a closer look at ignorance. 

This one entity (padartha ), ignorance, has several names: ajndna, avidya, prakrti, maya, 
sakti and pradhana. Among these, the difference between maya and avidya is merely a view 
held by some ( eka-desi-vada ), and not an actual difference. The Naiyayikas and others term 
the absence of cognition itself ignorance. For Advaita, the entity that has the power (sakti) to 
conceal (avarana) and project (viksepa), which is beginning-less and has the appearance of 
existence (bhava-rupa), is named ajndna, ignorance. It is called avidya due to its being 
destroyed by knowledge (vidya); it is called prakrti and pradhana on account of being the 
material cause of the apparent creation (prapahca), maya on account of effecting difficulties 
(durghata), and sakti due to absence of independence (svatantrata) (VP 8.3, 344). Regarding 
the beginning-less reality of ignorance, Niscaldas lists a variety of possible doubts. 

1) Advaita texts state either that ignorance is different from consciousness, or that it is not 
different - both of these cannot be possible. By sruti statements such as “ neha nanasti 
kincana, there is no diversity here [in this creation] (BU 4.4.19),” that which is different 
from consciousness is negated, and the non-difference of inert consciousness is not 
possible. Along with this, there is mutual opposition between difference and non- 
difference, so it is not possible to say that ignorance is different and non-different 
(bhinnabhinna) from consciousness. 


470 Author of the Bhamati sub-commentary on BS SBli , 842 CE. 
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2) By being in opposition to the sruti teachings of non-duality, it is also improper to 
attribute reality to ignorance. However, by being the cause of creation (prapanca ), it 
cannot be considered false or imaginary ( tucchata-svarupa ). Since mutually opposed 
properties ( dharma ) cannot reside in the same substratum ( adhikarana ), it is also not 
possible for ignorance to be called both real and unreal (sat-asat). 

3) If ignorance is considered to have parts ( savayava ), in Nyaya the material cause 
(upadana) that initiates a substance ( dravya ) is called a part, and in Sankhya, the 
transforming material cause ( parinamT upadana) is called a part. If only the material 
cause is called a part, then one will have to accept space, which is the material cause of 
sound, as a part of sound, and similarly the pot, etc., which are the material causes of 
their own qualities ( guna ) and action ( kriya ), will be the parts of the qualities such as 
color, etc., and actions such as movement, etc. Therefore, only the material causes of a 
substance are termed parts, not the material causes of others. Only that which results from 
parts is said to have parts (savayava). Now if ignorance were a substance, it could have 
parts, but it is not possible for ignorance to have the property of being a substance 
(dravyata) because substances are of two kinds, eternal (nitya) and non-eternal (anitya). 

If ignorance were considered an eternal substance, it would be improper to consider it 
with parts, and its destruction by knowledge would not occur. If ignorance were 
considered a non-eternal substance, then being different from atma, its parts would also 
be non-eternal, and if these parts were non-eternal, an infinite regress would result. If the 
final part were considered eternal as in the case of an atom or of primordial matter 

(pradhana , same as prakrti), the sruti teaching non-duality would be contradicted, so the 
acceptance of the eternal atom in Nyaya, and of the eternal primordial matter in Sankhya, 
is opposed to sruti. Thus, since ignorance cannot be a substance, it is not possible for it to 
be with parts. 

4) To say that the material cause of the empirical world (prapanca ), ignorance, is impartite 
is also not possible, since a material cause is always with parts. Although in Nyaya, 
space, the material cause of sound, is considered impartite, this is opposed to the sruti, 

“tasmad va etasmad atmana akasah sambhutah, space came into being from that which is 
this atma’'’ (TU 2.1.1). 
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5) Although in Nyaya, the atom that is the material cause of the dyad is considered part-less, 
yet, due to the defects of the absence of contact of part-less atoms and then the arising of 
the dyads, etc., the author of the Brahma-sutra has refuted the part-less atom in BS 2.2. 471 
Therefore, it is also not possible to maintain that the material cause of the empirical world 
is part-less. The fact that ignorance is the material cause of the empirical world is known 
through the sruti, “mayam tu prakrtim vidyat, One should recognize maya, the illusory 
power, as prakrti, primal matter ( SvetU 4.10),” because maya and ignorance are identical. 

6) Thus ignorance cannot possibly be with parts or part-less, nor can it be both part-less and 
with parts since the two attributes are mutually opposed. Thus, since ignorance cannot 
possibly be described by any property ( dharma ), several texts have described it as 
anirvacanlya. To consider such an anirvacanlya ignorance as without beginning and real 
is not possible. Its reality has already been negated. 

Niscaldas refutes all of these doubts: Just as ignorance is different from reality, it is also 
different from unreality. Therefore, ignorance does not have non-negatable reality, but it is 
acknowledged to have a reality that is different from the empty ( tuccha-rupa ) unreality, and 
therefore, it has been called anirvacanlya, other than real and unreal. An entity to which 
words never pertain is not the only thing that is anirvacanlya; the technical sense of the word 
anirvacanlya is that which is different from Brahman, ultimate reality, and also different 
from the unreal, as the unreal is always devoid of reality and manifestation (satta-sphurti- 
sunya ), such as the hare of a horn, etc. Thus, it is possible to call ignorance beginning-less 
and real. But in Advaita, the meaning is not as it is in Nyaya, where ignorance is considered 
the negative version ( nisedha-mukha ) of the object of apprehension, in the form of the 
absence of cognition. Instead, just as the snake in the rope, etc., are positive versions ( vidhi - 
mukha) of objects of apprehension that are negated by cognition, in Advaita, ignorance is a 
positive object of apprehension that is to be negated ( nivartanlya ) by cognition. The a- prefix 
in ajnana here does not imply negation, and so it is possible to speak of reality in ignorance. 
Further, the ancient ( praclna ) 472 teachers, such as the author of the \Pancapadika-]Vivarana 
and others have forcefully illustrated the fact that ignorance, which is opposed to 
illumination, is real, just as darkness, which is opposed to illumination, is real. Therefore, 

471 Specifically, BS 2.2. 12-17. 

472 

“Respected” might be a better translation for pracina here. 
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those who hear that ignorance is real and become put-off ( utkarsa 473 ), are not very learned 
(< alpa-sruta ). Ignorance is real. Being without origin, it is beginning-less, but it is not with 
parts like a pot which is comprised of parts ( avayava-samaveta)', instead, it has portions 
(,samsa ), 474 like darkness (VP 8.5, 345-6). 

7.4 The Nature of Jiva and Isvara 

Niscaldas describes Isvara as the reflection ( pratibimba ) of consciousness in the 
primordial matter (inula prakrti ) based in pure consciousness. Avidya is the portion of 
primordial matter qualified by the concealing power ( dvarana-sakti ). The innumerable jivas 
are the innumerable reflections of consciousness residing in the innumerable portions of 
ignorance. Niscaldas describes the relation between jiva and Isvara in four ways: 

1) In the Tattva-viveka, 415 the nature of jiva and Isvara has been described as follows. Matter 
(prakrti), the source of the creation (jagat ), is conceived of in two forms: “ maya cavidya 
ca svayam eva bhavati, It [primordial matter, mula-prakrti] itself is both maya and 
ignorance,” according to sruti . 476 Maya has pure saliva 411 as its primary matter 
( pradhana ), and ignorance has impure saliva as its primary matter. Sattva that is 
overcome (abhibhuta) by rajas and tamas gunas is called impure sattva, and that by 
which rajas and tamas are overcome is called pure sattva. The reflection [of 
consciousness] in maya is called Isvara; the reflection in ignorance is called jiva. The 
upadhi (“limiting adjunct”) 478 of Isvara is maya, and Isvara is omniscient as it is 
primordial matter (pradhana) that is pure sattva. But because the upadhi of the jiva is 
primordial matter that is impure sattva, the jiva has limited knowledge (alpa-jna). 


473 — _ — _ 

Var. utkarna in Niscaldas (1957, 483 n) and also Nischaladasa (1868, 8.1). AtmanandMum explains it as “to raise one’s 
ears, i.e., to listen with surprise, fimce kan karna, arthat ascarya ke sath surma." 

474 Niscaldas is using anisa (portion) and avayava (part) in a specific, technical sense, even though both these terms are 
typically considered to be synonymous. An avayava is a part of measurable size which can be further subdivided, whereas 
anisa denotes a portion that is without size and indivisible. The precedent for such usage is BS 2. 1.26, "[Brahman 
transforming into creation] results in the entire [transformation] or the violation of scripture on [Brahman’s] being without 
parts, krtsna-prasaktir niravayavatva-sabda-kopo vd,” and BS 2.3.45, “[The jiva is] a portion [of Brahman] due to the 
mention of diversity, and also otherwise [i.e., non-different],.. amso nana-vyapadesad anyatha capi ....” See also Nakamura 
(1983,500-1) 

475 Vidyaranya’s Pahcadasl, Ch. 1. 

476 NrUTU 9 (Sankaracarya and Vidyaranya 1896, 144). 

All 

Satt\’a (purity, light), rajas (activity, passion) and tamas (sloth, inertia, dullness) are the three qualities ( guna ) of matter 
(prakrti). These are deliberately being left untranslated to leave it clear that these are references to the gunas. 

478 See discussion on meaning of upadhi on p. 164. 
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2) According to some authors, 479 prakrti is mentioned in the sruti to have two forms: it is 
called maya because of the primacy of its power to project ( viksepa-sakti ), and it is called 
avidya, ignorance, because of the primacy of its power to conceal (dvarana-sakti). Since 
the upadhi of Isvara, maya, has no power to conceal, Isvara as a reflection in maya is not 
without knowledge (ajna) [Isvara is held to be all-knowing]; only jTva is without 
knowledge, because it is the reflection in ignorance which is possessed of concealing 
power. 

3) According to the Samksepa-sdriraka [by Sarvajbatman], sruti has stated the upadhi of 
Isvara to be the cause, and the upadhi of jTva to be the effect; therefore, the reflection in 
maya is Isvara, and the reflection in ignorance is jTva. In this context, the reflection may 
be called jTva or Isvara, but the jTva- ness or Isvara-ness is not warranted in only the 
reflection, but also in the consciousness qualified by the state of being a reflection 

( pratibimbatva ). If the jTva-ness or Isvara-ness were only in the reflection, then 
implication by renouncing a portion of the meaning ( bhaga-tyaga-laksana , see section 
5.4.3, p. 132) would not be possible in the words jTva and Isvara. 

4) In reality, the highest truth ( paramartha ) is that in all the positions stated so far there is 
the non-difference between the source ( bimba ) and its reflection. In this view, the 
reflection is not false ( mithya ), but when the face located on the neck apprehends its 
reflection, although the apprehension is erroneous and the property of being a reflection 
is false, by nature the reflection is not false. This will be explained below [under the 
Vivarana Theory of Reflection of Prakasatman, section 7.4.2], 

In all four of these views, since jTva and Isvara have both been considered reflections, it is 
Brahman that is attained by liberated jTvas, and not Isvara. When one upadhi is destroyed, the 
reflection of that upadhi does not become non-different from other reflections; instead, it 
only becomes non-different from its source [object] {bimba). And since Isvara too is a 
reflection, it is not possible for the jTva to become identical with the Isvara-re flection when 
the jTva’s upadhi in the form of a reflection is destroyed; it can only be identical with the 


479 


The most notable proponent of this view is Mandana Misra, 660-720 CE (Thrasher 1993, 70-1, 127-8). 
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source, pure Brahman (VP 8.6-7, 346-7). Thus, the above four views all accept a three-fold 
consciousness: 1) jiva; 2) Isvara; and 3) pure Brahman. 480 

Having provided a brief overview of differing views of the relation between jiva, Isvara 
and consciousness, Niscaldas now takes a detailed look at four primary views by which the 
differentiation of consciousness as jiva and Isvara is explained in the Advaita tradition: 

1) Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance ( abhasa-vada ); 2) the Vivarana Theory of Reflection 
(bimba-pratibimba-vada) of Prakasatman; 3) the Theory of Delimitation (a vacchexla - vdda ); 
and 4) the theory of there being only one jiva ( eka-jiva-vada, drsti-srsti-vada). 

7.4.1 Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance ( Abhasa-vada ) 

In the Citra-dipa \prakarana\, m SwamI Vidyaranya mentions four types of 

consciousness, which are described by Niscaldas thus: Space can be differentiated in four 
ways as: 1) pot-space ( ghatakasa ), the pot-delimited space; 2) great-space ( mahakasa ), un- 
delimited ( niravacchinna ) space; 3) water-space (jalakasa ), the reflection of the sky in the 
water in the pot; and 4) cloud-space ( meghakasa ), the reflection of the sky in the subtle 
droplets of the cloud-water. Consciousness has similarly been differentiated in four ways as: 
1) kutastha, the substratum consciousness of the gross and subtle bodies; 2) Brahman, un- 
delimited consciousness; 3) jiva, the reflection of consciousness in the water that is the 
intellect ( buddhi ) inside the pot that is the body; and 4) Isvara, the reflection of consciousness 
in the latent tendencies of the intellect ( buddhi-vdsand ), which are similar to the water 
droplets in the cloud that is may a. The subtle state of the intellect (buddhi ) in deep sleep 
(susupti) is called latent tendency ( vasana ). If the reflection of consciousness in only the 
buddhi-vasanas were called Isvara, then, since there are countless buddhi-vasanas, there 
would also be countless Isvaras. Instead, the reflection of consciousness in the ignorance 
qualified by the buddhi-vasanas is called Isvara. The sheath of intellect ( vijhanamaya-kosa ) 
is called the jiva; the gross antah-karana in the waking and dream states is called the intellect 
( yijhana ), and the reflection in it is said to consist of intellect (vijhanamaya ). The one who 
possesses a particular intellect that maintains, “I am the doer, experiencer, fat, weak, cross- 

480 In the Vartika, six substances (padartha) have been accepted as beginning-less: 1) pure consciousness ( suddha cetana) 2) 
Isvara’s consciousness, 3) jiva ’s consciousness, 4) ignorance, 5) the mutual relation ( sambandha ) between ignorance and 
consciousness, 6) the mutual difference among all these five. These six are devoid of creation and hence beginning-less 
(anadi), and the first three are the types of consciousness (VP 8.8, 348). 

481 PancadasT, ch. 6, specifically PD 6.18. 
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eyed, deaf, etc.,” is the jTva. In the state of deep sleep, the sheath consisting of happiness (the 
anandamaya-kosa), in the form of ignorance along with the buddhi-vasanas, is Isvara. The 
state of being Isvara ( Tsvarata = Isvara-ness) in the anandamaya-kosa is also well known in 
the Manclukya Upanisad (Mat/). 482 In Vidyaranya’s theory, the reflection is false, but in the 
four views [of jTva and Isvara] stated above, since the source and reflection are non-different, 
the reflection is also real. Because of the proximity ( sannidhdna ) of the upadhi, there is the 
erroneous cognition of reflection and source in the same object, yet in reality the reflection is 
only of the nature of the source. In Vidyaranya’s theory, by the proximity of the face as a 
source, the anirvacamya reflection arises in the mirror, etc. Therefore, the jTva and Isvara are 
false in nature (VP 8.9-10, 348-9). 483 

Niscaldas explains Vidyaranya’s stance. According to [Vidyaranya’s] Theory of 
Appearance (dbhasa-vada), 4M in the maha-vakya statements that teach ( pratipadana ) the 
identity of jTva and Brahman, only negated grammatical co-ordination (badha- 
samdnddhikaranya ) is present, as opposed to identity coordination ( abheda- 
samanadhikaranya). For example, where an erroneous cognition of a post as a person occurs 
and then the cognition of the post occurs, the non-difference of the person from the post is 
stated as “this person is a post.” The negation occurs as “the post has the absence of a 
person,” or “the absence of a person is a post.” In the view [lit. mata] that accepts absence as 
separate from the substratum (adhikarana), the first version performs the negation; where the 
absence of the imagined is in the form of the substratum, it is the latter. Similarly, the 
statement “ JTva is Brahman” means “Brahman is that which has the absence of a jTva” or 
“The absence of a jTva is Brahman.” Absence ( abhava ) in all three times [past, present, and 
future] is called negation (badha). Where the identity of an imagined object with the real 
substratum is stated, negated coordination (badha-samanadhikaranya) alone is intended. 
Whereas, where the identity of the immutable ( kutastha ) with Brahman is stated, the identity- 
coordination ( abheda-samanadhikaranya ) alone is intended. For example, where the identity 
of space [reflected] in the water [of the pot] (jalakasa ) with the great space (mahakasa) is 


48 " This will be taken up shortly, in TP 8.18. 

483 This will be clarified in the following discussion on samanadhikaranya, grammatical coordination ( VP 8.11-14). 

484 Vidyaranya cites Sankara’s Upadesa-sahasn as the source for his abhasa-vada, in PD 8.12cd: “ braluna-cit-phalayor 
bhedah sdhasrydm visruto yatah, since the difference between Brahman-consciousness and the resultant consciousness has 
been noted in the [ Upadesa] SahasrT.” 
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stated, the negated coordination of the water-space with great-space occurs only through the 
negation of the water. But where the identity of the pot-space with the great-space is stated, 
there identity-coordination alone takes place, and this is also called principal coordination 
(mukhya-samdnddhikaranya ) (VP 8.11-12, 349-50). 

But in the Vivarana text, in the \mahd-vdkya\ statement “ aham brahmasmi, I am 
Brahman,” the principal coordination of “I,” meaning jiva, with Brahman, is intended, and 
negated-coordination is refuted in all the maha-vakyas. Vidyaranya, in the Citra-dTpa 
\prakarana], justifies his stance while demonstrating agreement with the Vivarana standpoint 
in the following manner. The appearance of consciousness ( cidabhasa ) and the immutable 
(kutastha) are mutually superimposed ( anyonyddhyasa ), because the substratum of the 
intellect ( buddhi ) qualified by cidabhasa is the kutastha, and so the mutual superimposition 
of the substratum and the superimposed is natural. The object of the I-apprehension ( aham- 
pratlti ) is the intellect (buddhi) qualified by cidabhasa, and the object of self-apprehension 
(svayam-pratiti) is the kutastha. “I know myself,” “you know yourself,” “he/she knows 
himself/herself.” In all these apprehensions the meaning of the “self’ word is subsequent 
(anugata), but the meaning of the words ‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘he/she,’ is changing. Here the meaning 
of the word “self,” the kutastha, which is subsequent in every case, is the substratum, but the 
‘I,’ ‘you,’ ‘he,’ words meaning jiva as the cidabhasa-qaa\i lied intellect, which is changing, 
are the superimposed. There is the superimposition of the nature or identity (svarupadhyasa) 
of the jiva on kutastha, and relational superimposition ( sambandhadhyasa ) of the kutastha on 
the jiva. 485 Since there is mutual superimposition, kutastha and jiva do not discern ( viveka 
hona) each other. Therefore, the principal coordination of the kutastha with Brahman 
operates ( vyavahara ) in the jiva, because, without superimposing the properties (dharma) of 
the kutastha in the false jiva, the jiva ’s principal coordination with Brahman is not possible. 
In this manner, kutastha is the substratum of the antah-karana, which is based in the jiva 
(svasraya), and the principal coordination of jiva with Brahman is spoken of only with the 
intent to describe ( vivaksa ) the properties of the kutastha. (VP 8.13, 350). But, according to 
Niscaldas, if the Vivarana text is considered thoroughly (lit. purva-uttara, before and after), 
the manner of agreement stated by Vidyaranya is not possible, since the reflection is 


485 


VP 7.8, 223-5, covered in Ch. 6.2 on Superimposition ( adhyasa ). 
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considered to be of the nature of the source ( bimba ). Therefore, in the Vivarana, although the 
state of being a jTva (jTva tv a) as a reflection is false, the jivcC s nature ( svarupa ) as a reflection 
is true, [i.e., the jTva’’ s true nature is that of the source], and thus the principal (grammatical) 
coordination ( mukhya-samanddhikaranya ) of the jTva with Brahman is possible. But the 
harmonizing intent ( samanvaya-karaka abhipraya ) of the Vivarana that Vidyaranya posits is 
an extravagant assertion ( prauclhi-vada ). 486 According to Vidyaranya, “even considering the 
reflection to be false, the principal coordination of the Vivarana becomes possible by the 
maha-vakyas ’ intent of the reflection being of the nature of kutastha (kutasthatva ). Therefore, 
it is futile to accept the reflection as real simply for the purpose of principal coordination.” 

By this extravagant assertion, Vidyaranya has imposed (lit. siicita, indicated) his opinion 
(< abhipraya ) on the Vivarana text (VP 8.14, 350-1). In essence (lit. asaya, meaning/intention), 
the fact that principal coordination in the maha-vakyas can be expounded, even considering 
the reflection as false, reveals Vidyaranya’s over-reach ( utkarsa ). 

Niscaldas suggests that Vidyaranya’s intent behind the four types of consciousness in the 
Citra-dlpa is as follows. The appearance ( abhasa ) in the antah-karana is the jTva, and it is in 
the form of the sheath of intellect ( vijhanamaya kosa). Also, the appearance in the ignorance 
qualified by [the collective] latent tendencies of the intellect (buddhi-vasana) is Isvara, and it 
is in the form of the sheath consisting of happiness ( anandamaya-kosa ). The nature ( svarupa ) 
of both is false, i.e., on the one hand there is mutual superimposition of the kutastha and jTva, 
and, on the other hand, there is mutual superimposition of Brahman and Isvara. In some 
places, jTva is said to be ultimate Brahman, by superimposing the properties of the kutastha 
on jTva, and in some places the presence of the attributes of being that which is to be known 
through Vedanta (vedanta-vedyatva), etc., in Isvara is stated with the intent of expressing the 
Brahman-ness underlying the superimposition (adhyasika brahmatva ). But Niscaldas goes on 
to assert that what Vidyaranya has stated above, namely, the reflection in the latent 
tendencies of the intellect is Isvara, or the sheath consisting of happiness ( anandamaya-kosa ) 
is Isvara, is not possible. Those who consider Isvara in the ignorance qualified by latent 
tendencies of the intellect should be asked: 1) is the upadhi of the state of being Isvara 

486 In VP 6.35, 191, Niscaldas defines prauclhi-vada as “the (temporary) acceptance of the opponents’ view while refuting 
their objections in one’s own view, prativadTIdukti manikai bhJsvamata mem dosa kaparihdra karai tdkurnprauclhi-vada 
kahai haim .” Here he defines it as “that which is asserted extravagantly, praudhi kahiye utkarsa saim jo vada kahiye 
kathana, takiiprauclhi-vada kahaitn haim ” (VP 8.14, 351). 
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( Tsvara-bhava ) only ignorance; or, 2) is it [the upadhi] ignorance accompanied by latent 
tendencies; or, 3) is it latent tendencies alone? The first option would contradict the reflection 
in ignorance qualified by latent tendencies of the intellect as Isvara. According to the second 
option, then only ignorance should be considered the upadhi of Isvara-ness; it is fruitless to 
consider ignorance accompanied by latent tendencies of the intellect as the upadhi of Isvara- 
ness. A follower of Vidyaranya might say, “if only ignorance be considered the upadhi of 
Isvara-ness, then the omniscience of Isvara would not be established, and therefore, for this 
purpose, the latent tendencies of the intellect have also been accepted as an attribute of 
ignorance.” Such a statement is improper as well, because the apprehension ( labha , lit. gain) 
of omniscience is only possible by the vrtti pertaining to the sath’a- portion present in 
ignorance, and, in that case, it is fruitless to consider the latent tendencies of the intellect as 
an attribute of ignorance. Instead, one should claim that [the apprehension of] omniscience is 
only possible through the sattva portion of ignorance; omniscience is simply not established 
by the latent tendencies of the intellect. It is impossible for each latent tendency of the 
intellect to pertain to all objects ( nikhila-padartha-gocarata ); therefore, in order to apprehend 
omniscience, one will have to consider all latent tendencies as attributes of ignorance, 
although the existence of all latent tendencies at one instant is not possible except at the time 
of the dissolution [of the creation]. Therefore, one must accept that omniscience is just not 
established by latent tendencies ( vasana ). Thus the second option, “ignorance accompanied 
by latent tendencies of the intellect is the upadhi of Isvara-ness,” is not possible either. 
According to the third option, that “latent tendency alone is the upadhi of Isvara-ness,” the 
question arises whether 3a) each reflection in each latent tendency is Isvara; or 3b) the one 
reflection in all the collective latent tendencies is Isvara. If it is (3a), since every jiva has 
endless latent tendencies, the Isvaras as reflections in them will also be endless, and since 
each latent tendency only pertains to a finite entity ( alpa-gocara ), the endless, reflected 
Isvaras in them will be of finite knowledge as well. If it is (3b), then all the latent tendencies 
cannot be simultaneously present ( yugapat ) except at the dissolution of creation (pralaya ). 
Moreover, the reflections in multiple upadhi s can, likewise, only be multiple, and therefore, 
only one reflection in all latent tendencies is not possible. These considerations show that 
only ignorance can be the upadhi of Isvara-ness, and so Vidyaranya’s usage of latent 
tendency in Citra-dlpa is futile (VP 8.15-16, 351-2). 
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Similarly, Niscaldas writes that it is improper to attribute Isvara-ness to the sheath 
consisting of happiness ( anandamaya-kosa ), because, in the waking and dreaming states, the 
antah-karana alone, qualified by the gross states along with the reflection, is described as 
consisting of intellect ( vijhdnamaya ), and in the deep sleep state, that jTva consisting of 
intellect itself, devoid of even the subtle form {Una hud), is considered to be consisting of 
happiness (dnandamaya). If the sheath consisting of happiness alone were considered Isvara, 
when there is absence of the [sheath] of happiness {dnandamaya [kosa]) of the antah-karana 
in the waking and dreaming states, in those states there should be absence of Isvara too, and 
there should also be countless Isvaras of endless jTvas in countless states of deep sleep. 
Moreover, all authors have accepted the five sheaths {kosa), including Vidyaranya himself in 
his Pahcakosa-viveka. m If only the sheath of happiness {anandamaya-kosa) were considered 
Isvara, then all those writings would be improper, and thus, it is not possible to have Isvara- 
ness in the sheath of happiness {VP 8.17, 352-3). 

Returning to Vidyaranya’s statement that MaU m supports the presence of Isvara-ness in 
the sheath consisting of happiness (the anandamaya-kosa), Niscaldas suggests that although 
the sheath consisting of happiness has been stated to be omniscient and the Isvara of all in 
MaU, this does not establish the Isvara-ness of the sheath consisting of happiness. Instead, 
the meaning of the MaU statements is that the jTva has three natures, visva, taijasa and 
prajha, and Isvara has the three natures: viral, hiranyagarbha and avyakrta , 489 The presence 
of jTva ( jTva-rupata ) in hiranyagarbha is well known in all the Upanisads, and the meditation 
{upasana) for the attainment of the form of hiranyagarbha is also well known, as well as the 
attainment of the status of hiranyagarbha in another time period {kalpa) by the jTva who 
performs the meditation. Similarly, the jTva who performs the meditation for the attainment 
of viral nature also attains it in another kalpa. The power {aisvarya) of viral is less than that 
of hiranyagarbha, and the power of Isvara is the greatest of all. Viral is the son of 


PahcadasT, Ch. 3 

488 This refers to MaU 5-6, “The third quarter is prajha, where, asleep, one neither desires nor dreams of anything. That is 
deep sleep, hi the state of deep sleep, becoming one, a mass of consciousness consisting of happiness ( dnandamaya ), one 
enjoys happiness, with consciousness as one’s face. This is the Isvara of all, the omniscient, the inner controller, the womb 
of all, the origin and dissolution of beings, yatra supto na kancana kamam kdmayate na kancana svapnam pasyati 
tatsusuptam; susupta-sthana ekibhfitah prajhanaghana evanandamayo hy anandabhuk-cetomukhah prajhas trtTyah padah. 
esa sarvesvara esa sarvajna eso 'ntaryamy esayonih sarvasya prabhavdpyayau hi bhutanam .” 

489 The terms visva , taijasa and prajha refer to the form of the jTva in the waking, dream, and deep sleep states respectively, 
and virat, hiranyagarbha and avyakrta are the corresponding states of the macrocosm in those three states. These terms, 
most being proper nouns, are not being translated here. 
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hiranyagarbha, and has the limitation of hunger and thirst. 490 It is not possible to consider 
Isvara-ness in hiranyagarbha and viral; instead, the jiva who resides in satya-loka [or 
brahma-loka, the highest of the seven upper worlds, BU 6.2.15], who lays claim to collective 
subtle-ness ( siiksma-samasti ka abhimani), and is the experiencer of pleasure, is named 
hiranyagarbha, and the jiva who lays claim to collective matter ( sthula ) is named viral. 

Along with this, the meaning of the word hiranyagarbha is the dispatcher (preraka ) of the 
subtle creation ( siiksma prapahca) in the form of the inner regulator ( antaryami ), and the 
meaning of the word virdt is the dispatcher of the material creation as the inner regulator. 
Further, the unmanifest ( avyakrta ), in the form of ignorance contained in the reflection of 
consciousness alone, is that Isvara called hiranyagarbha when it is the dispatcher of the 
subtle in the time of its creation, and when it is the dispatcher of matter (sthula) in the time of 
its creation, then it is that Isvara called virdt. Thus, there is agency ( pravrtti ) of the words 
hiranyagarbha and virdt in the states of being jiva and Isvara. In the jiva, which is claimed to 
be the subtle and the material, the words have a direct significatory relation (sakti-vrtti); in 
Isvara which is claimed to be the dispatcher of the subtle and material creation, the words 
have a subsidiary significatory relation (gauni-vrtti). This is because, just as hiranyagarbha 
and virdt in the form of jiva have an identity relation (sviyata-sambandha) with the subtle 
and material creation, similarly hiranyagarbha and virdt as Isvara have a dispatcher 
(preryata ) relation with the subtle and material creation. Therefore, the word hiranyagarbha 
has a subsidiary significatory relation ( gauni-vrtti ) to Isvara by the connection (yoga) of the 
quality (guna) of relationship (sambandhitva) to subtle creation residing in hiranyagarbha, 
and the word virdt has a subsidiary significatory relation to Isvara by connection of the 
quality (guna) of relationship to subtle creation residing in virdt. In this manner, the words 
hiranyagarbha and virdt each have both senses, jiva and Isvara, and one should take the 
sense that is reasonable in each context. But those who read Vedanta texts without the benefit 
of a teacher (guru) and tradition (sampradaya) do not have knowledge of the usage 
(vyavasaya) as stated above, and so they become deluded by the fact that the words 


490 Niscaldas says that “this verse [attesting to Virat being the son of Hiranyagarbha and subject to hunger and thirst] is also 
well known in the puranas. yah gatha purana maimprasiddha hai ” (VP 8.18, 353). The relation of Hiranyagarbha and Virat 
is attested to in RV 10.90.5a, “tasmad viral ajayata, From [cosmic Purusa] was bom Virat.” Also in BU 2.6.3 on the 
lineage: “parmesthi brahmanah, Paramesthin from Brahman,” where Sankara glosses Paramesthin as Virat and Brahman as 
Hiranyagarbha. I have been unable to locate the purana reference to Virat being subject to hunger and thirst. 
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hiranyagarbha and viral are used as jiva in some places and Isvara in others. In MaU, the 
manner of contemplation of the identity between the three-fold jiva and the three-fold Isvara 
is also given. Its intent is also the same. For the person of weak intellect ( manda-buddhi ) who 
cannot realize truth through the contemplation of the maha-vakyas, the method of 
contemplation on Om ( pranava ) is provided. 491 That contemplation focuses on the identity 
between visva-virat, taijasa-hiranyagarbha and prajha-Tsvara, and the qualities of Isvara 
such as omniscience, etc., in the sheath consisting of happiness ( anandamaya ) as prdjna are 
mentioned only for the contemplation of identity, and not to signify Isvara-ness in the sheath 
consisting of happiness. Niscaldas concludes that the Isvara-ness of the sheath consisting of 
happiness is not established by the MaU {VP 8.18, 353-5). 

Here, Niscaldas is not criticizing Vidyaranya specifically but rather, he is finding fault 
with the misunderstanding of Vidyaranya’s teachings. Niscaldas points out that in the 
Brahmananda text, 492 Vidyaranya speaks of that [sheath (kosa)] which consists of happiness 
{anandamaya) as a particular state of the jiva. In the waking and dream states, the compact 
form ( gham-bhava ) of the antah-karana is called that [sheath] which consists of the intellect 
{vijnanamaya) because of the karma s causing experience ( bhoga ) [in those two states], and 
the same vijnanamaya in the state of deep sleep is called anandamaya [sheath] of the 
absorbed {vilTna) state by its relation with the upadhi in the form of [this] antah-karana. 493 
Thus, even Vidyaranya would prefer that the anandamaya [sheath] is a particular state of the 
vijnanamaya , and that the jiva- hood (jlva-bhdva) itself be in the anandamaya-kosa. 

Niscaldas suggests that, although it might be traditionally understood from the different 
writings in the PancadasI that the five viveka and five dlpa chapters 494 are written by 
Vidyaranya and the five ananda chapters 495 by Bharatltlrtha, 496 it is not possible to have 
contradictions between the former and latter portions of the same text. As a result, even the 
PancadasI does not teach ( vivaksita ) Isvara-ness in the anandamaya, and the Isvara-ness 


Meditation (upasana) of Om (pranava) is described in detail by Niscaldas in VS 5.281-303. 

49 ‘ PancadasI chs. 11-15. 

Compare PD 11.62-3: yad ajnanam tatra linau tau vijnana-manomayau; tayor hi vilayavastha nidra’jnanam ca saiva hi. 
The ignorance is latent in the intellect and mind [sheaths, vijnanamaya and manomaya ]; deep sleep is the state of latency 
and also of ignorance, vilma-ghrtavat pascat syad vijhanamayo ghanah; vilinavastha anandamaya-sabdena kathyate. As 
melted ghee later solidifies, [similarly] the intellect [and mind sheaths are manifest after deep sleep]; the state of latency [for 
the mind and intellect sheaths] is termed the happiness sheath ( anandamaya ). 

494 PancadasI chs. 1-10. 

495 PancadasI chs. 11-15. 

496 For a discussion of the authorship of the PancadasI, see Pahlajrai (2005, 23-36) 
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mentioned in the Citra-dTpa chapter by Vidyaranya is for the purpose of contemplation of 
identity with Isvara alone, just like in the Mali (VP 8.19, 355). 

Further, Niscaldas suggests that although Vidyaranya enumerated four types of 
consciousness in the Citra-dTpa chapter of PancadasI, in the Drg-drsya-viveka text, 497 he has 
included the immutable (kiitastha) in the jTva, and has provided three types of jTvas: 

1) ultimate (paramarthika ); 2) empirical ( vyavaharika ); and 3) apparent (pratibhasika ). 498 
The kiitastha consciousness delimited by the material and subtle bodies (sthula-suksma-deha- 
dvayavacchinna ) 499 is the ultimate jTva (1), and it has principal identity with Brahman. The 
appearance of consciousness (cidabhasa) is in the antah-karana, conceived of ( kalpita ) in the 
kiitastha concealed by maya. The conceiver of the ego-self ( abhimana-karta ) in the material 
and subtle bodies is the empirical jTva (2). It is not negated (badha) prior to knowledge of 
Brahman ( brahma-jndna ). The apparent jTva (3) is concealed by ignorance in the form of 
sleep and is conceived on the substratum of the empirical jTva (2), i.e., it is the one who 
conceives of “I” and “mine” in the apparent creation in the dream state. When the apparent 
creation is negated ( nivrtti ) upon the knowledge of the creation in the waking state, even 
without knowledge of Brahman, then by the awareness of the empirical jTva (2), the cessation 
of the apparent jTva (3) occurs. In this manner, kiitastha is included in the jTva, and 
consciousness is of three kinds: jTva , Isvara and pure consciousness ( suddha-cetana ). This 
view is agreed to by all and is in concord with the Vartika (VP 8.20, 355-6). 

7.4.2 The Vivarana Theory of Reflection (Bimba-pratibimba-vddd) of Prakasatman 

Next, Niscaldas takes up the Vivarana Theory of Reflection for a closer examination in 

order to harmonize a seeming inconsistency. According to the four views on the nature of 
jTva and Isvara, enumerated above (in section 7.4, p. 237), in the state of liberation, the jTva 
has identity with pure Brahman, but according to the Vivarana view, the jTva has identity 


497 — — 

Niscaldas is assuming that both the Pahcadasi and the Drg-drsya-viveka were written by Vidyaranya. For a brief 
discussion of the possible authorship of the latter by Bharatltlrtha, see Pahlajrai (2005, 34). 

498 Drg-drsya-viveka v. 32: “ avacchinnas cidabhasas trtiyah svapna-kalpitah; vijheyas tri-vidho jTvas tatradyah 
paramarthikah. The jTva should be known to be of three kinds: first is the ultimate (paramarthika ), [the second is] delimited 
appearance of consciousness, the third as imagined in a dream.” 

The KS ed. reads sthula- suksma-bheda-dvayavacchinna (VP 8.20, 355). I have followed the text as per Nischaladasa 
(1868, 8.5). Tattvabodha , an Advaita primer states: sthida-suksma-karana-sanrad vyatiriktah ... sac-cid-ananda-svarupah 
san yastisthati sa atma. The atma is that which abides apart from the material, subtle and causal bodies ... and is of the 
nature of existence, consciousness and happiness (Vasudevendramuni 2011, 2, v. 2). The kdrana-sanra (causal body), the 
cause of the sthula- and suksma-sanras, is ignorance (3, v. 3.3). 
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with Isvara. Since, according to all four views, Isvara too, just like the jTva, is only a 
reflection, the jTva does not have identity with Isvara in the state of liberation. When the 
upadhi goes away ( apasarana ), the identity of one reflection with other reflections is not 
experienced; instead, the identity of the reflection with the source alone is known by 
experience. Similarly, in the state of liberation, the jTva reflection gains identity with pure 
consciousness alone. But, in the view of the author of the Vivarana [i.e., Prakasatman], 

Isvara is the source-consciousness ( bimba-cetana ); therefore, [on liberation] the jTva does 
become identical to Isvara (VP 8.21, 356). 

In the view of the author of the Vivarana, the same ignorance is the upadhi of both jTva 
and Isvara. The jTva is the reflection in ignorance, and Isvara is its source. Where the 
reflection of the face is visible in a mirror, there is neither the shadow of the face in the 
mirror, nor the arising of an anirvacaniya reflection, nor the arising of an empirical 
reflection. Instead, the vrtti of the eye in the realm of the mirror, reflecting off the mirror, 
takes as its object its own face situated on the neck ( gnva-stha-mukha ). Thus, the face on the 
neck itself is apprehended as source and reflection, and the face on the neck alone is real. 
Similarly, since the essence ( svarupa , lit. ‘own form’) of the source and reflection is the face 
on the neck alone, the essence of the source and the reflection is real, but the properties 
(dharma) of being source or reflection ( bimbatva-pratibimbatva ) are false for the face on the 
neck. The face is the substratum of the anirvacamya false states of being source or reflection. 
According to this example, like the source, the essence of the reflection is also real and of the 
form of the source, due to the proximity of the ignorance located in the mirror. Similarly, 
because of the Isvara located as the source in pure consciousness, the essence of the jTva 
located in the reflection is also pure consciousness alone. Although principal grammatical 
coordination ( mukhya-samdnddhikaranya ) is possible in the mahd-vdkyas, the properties of 
both Isvara-ness as the state of being the source and ylvo-ness as the state of being a 
reflection are false, and their substratum is pure consciousness alone. Further, since the 
upadhi of jTva and Isvara is the one and the same ignorance, both jTva and Isvara should be 
either ignorant or omniscient. However, just as the superposition of the attributes of 
smallness, yellowness, etc., of the mirror as the upadhi occur only in the reflection and not in 
the source, similarly the concealing nature ( avarana-svabhava ) and the limitedness of 
knowledge ( alpa-jhata) caused by ignorance reside in they'Fva-reflection alone, and, due to 
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Isvara’s self-luminosity ( svarupa-prakasa ), only omniscience resides in Isvara. In this way, 
when there is the identity of the source and reflection, it is not possible to speak of the 
differences of their properties. However, the fact that the face on the neck is located in the 
mirror and [the face’s] being a reflection is only an erroneous cognition ( bhrama ). The 
erroneously established state of being a reflection empirically requires the face on the neck to 
have the state of being the source. Just as both properties, the states of being the source and 
the reflection, are superimposed on one and the same face, similarly the difference as source 
and reflection is also superimposed on the property-possessor ( dharmin ). The erroneous 
apprehension of difference between the source and reflection makes possible the arrangement 
[of Isvara as the omniscient source and jTva as a reflection with limited knowledge]. In this 
manner, according to the Vivarana’’ s author JTva is the reflection in ignorance, and Isvara is 
the source. Ignorance is anirvacamya, even when it exists, and, from the ultimate standpoint 
( paramartha ), ignorance does not exist. Thus, since consciousness in the form of source and 
reflection is ultimately pure consciousness alone, the attainment of Isvara-hood ( isvara- 
bhava ) is also just the attainment of pure consciousness {VP 8.22, 356-7). 

7.4.3 The Theory of Delimitation ( Avaccheda-vada ) 

Some teachers ( acarya ) [proponents of the Theory of Delimitation (avaccheda-vada)] 500 

raise an objection against the Vivarana Theory of Reflection. They claim that the reflection 
of formless (mrupa) consciousness in the Vivarana view is not possible; instead, 
consciousness delimited ( avacchinna ) by the antah-karana is the jTva, and consciousness 
non-delimited ( anavacchinna ) by the antah-karana is Isvara. The sky ( akasa ) is apprehended 
as blue and vast when reflected in the water within a pool or well, despite the absence of 
blueness or vastness. Therefore, according to the apprehension, the sky, qualified by blueness 
superimposed on it and by vastness, should be considered a reflection, regardless of the fact 
that the sky does not actually have color. Although the reflection of the formless sky may be 
somehow possible, the sky is known to have the blue color superimposed on it through error 
(bhranti). Only substances possessing color/form ( rupa ), whether superimposed or not, can 
have reflections. But the reflection of consciousness is not possible by any means, because of 


500 The proponents of the Theory of Delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ) include Vacaspati Misra, the “founder” of the Bhamati 
school. 
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the absence of even superimposed color/form in consciousness. It is also improper to call an 
echo of formless sound in formless sky a reflection, because, if this were to be accepted, 
then, since a reflection is not possible in a formless upadhi, the sky would not remain 
formless. 

Further, the echo that occurs in space/sky cannot be called the reflection of sound 
because, if an echo is accepted as a reflection of sound, then the absence of sound in the 
space will occur. The reality ( vastavikata ) of an echo can be explained as follows. By the 
contact of a stick with a drum, the first earthly ( parthiva ) sound is produced, and then in the 
location facing that earthly sound, the echo sound is produced in the space delimited by 
stone, etc. This sound is not a reflection. The earthly sound is the efficient cause ( nimitta- 
karana) of the echo sound, and that is why the echo is similar to the original sound. Now, if 
the echo is accepted as a reflection of the earthly sound, in Vidyaranya’s view, the reflection 
is considered to be anirvacanlya, and, in the Vivarana view the reflection is considered to be 
of the nature of the source. Then, according to both of these views, the echo will not remain 
an attribute ( guna ) of space. According to the anirvacanlya reflection view, if the echo is 
considered to be an anirvacanlya reflection of the earthly sound, the attribute of empirical 
(■vyavaharika ) space cannot be apparent (pratibhdsika); therefore, the echo will no longer be 
an attribute of space. According to the Vivarana view of the identity of source and reflection, 
since the echo is a reflection of the earthly sound, and identical to its source, that echo will 
remain an attribute of earth alone. Further, earth, water, fire and wind have separate sounds, 
but space has no other type of sound apart from an echo. On accepting an echo to be a 
reflection, then the space will be left without sound, and no sastra accepts this. Vidyaranya, 
in his \Maha\bhiita-viveka, m states that the earth makes the sound kata-kata, 502 the water 
cula-cula, 503 fire bhuka-bhuka, 504 wind, slsl, 505 and space, an echo. Similarly, other authors 
also claim that echo is an attribute of space; therefore, an echo cannot be the reflection of 
sound; instead, the echo independently is the sound-attribute of space, its material cause is 


Pancadasi Ch. 2. 

502 _ 

" PD 2.5: kada-kada, a rattling sound, per Swami Swahananda’s tr. (Vidyaranya and Swahananda 1967, 33). 

503 

" PD 2.4: bulu-bulu, rippling. 

504 PD 2.3: bhugu-bhugu, crackling. 

505 PD 2.3: hist, rustling 
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space, and the earthly sound that occurs in a drum, etc., is the efficient cause of that echo. 
This establishes the fact that a formless reflection is not possible. 

A proponent of Theory of Reflection may respond as follows. “The space in a well, etc., 
is apprehended as ‘vast space,’ but there is no vastness in the well’s space. Therefore, one 
will have to accept that the external, formless vast space alone is reflected in the well-water. 
The reflection of formless consciousness is similarly possible.” Even if this were to be 
accepted somehow, still, the reflection can only be possible in an upadhi with form, so how 
can a reflection be possible in a formless upadhi ? Here, the well-water is the upadhi of the 
reflection of space, and it has form. But ignorance, the antah-karana, etc., are formless, so 
how can the reflection of formless consciousness be possible in them? Therefore, it will have 
to be accepted that consciousness delimited by the antah-karana is the jiva, and 
consciousness non-delimited by the antah-karana is Isvara. Or, consciousness delimited by 
avidya, ignorance, is the jiva , and consciousness delimited by mdyd is Isvara {VP 8.23,357- 
9). This theory is known as the Theory of Delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ). 

Niscaldas refutes the antah-karana delimitation aspect of this theory. If consciousness 
delimited by the antah-karana is accepted as jiva, and non-delimited, as Isvara, then 
Isvara-ness will only occur in the consciousness located outside of the universe ( brahmanda ), 
since there are endless pervaded ( vyapta ) antah-karana s of endless jivas in the universe, and 
therefore, it will not be possible to obtain consciousness non-delimited by the antah-karana 
within the brahmanda. If the existence of Isvara is accepted only outside the universe, the 
statements of sruti propounding the inner controller (antaryami) will be contradicted, such as 
“vo vijhane tisthan [...] 506 vijhdnam antaroyamayati, that which, residing within the intellect 
[...], controls it from within” (BU 3.7.22). In this statement, the existence of Isvara is 
affirmed to be located in the jiva, which is indicated by the tenn intellect ( vijhana ). 

Therefore, it should be accepted that Isvara is not “consciousness non-delimited by antah- 
karana ” but instead is “consciousness delimited by mdyd .” If consciousness non-delimited by 
antah-karana is considered Isvara, then only the absence of a relation with the antah-karana 
is established as the upadhi of Isvara-ness. But, omniscience, etc., in Isvara are caused by the 
upadhi, and an upadhi in the form of absence does not establish properties ( dharma ) such as 

506 The intervening words (“ vijiidndcl antaro yam vijnanam na vedayasya vijnanam sarTramyo ” are omitted by Niscaldas. 
Unclear if this is intentional or if he is citing a variant version or an altogether different source. 
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omniscience, etc. (VP 8.25, 359-60). Vidyaranya states in the Trpti-dTpa 507 that, just as the 
relation of the antah-karana is an upadhi, similarly the absence of the relation of the antah- 
karana is also an upadhi. Just as an iron chain restrains wandering, so does a gold chain. 508 
Likewise, theylva-nature is known by the existent upadhi of the antah-karana as a relation, 
and the Isvara-nature (paramatma-svarupa ) is known by the absence of the same relation. 
Thus, even the absence ( rahitya ) of the antah-karana is an upadhi for Vidyaranya. His intent 
is that just as the knowledge of the jTva ’s nature is known by its relation with the antah- 
karana, similarly the knowledge of the nature of Brahman occurs by means of the absence of 
antah-karana. Thus, even according to Vidyaranya’s works, omniscience, etc., are not 
established in Isvara by an upadhi in the form of absence (VP 8.26, 360). Only consciousness 
delimited by mdyd is Isvara, and, because mdyd is all-pervasive, it is possible for Isvara to be 
the inner controller (antaryami) as well. If we accept consciousness delimited by the antah- 
karana as the jTva, then consciousness as doer and enjoyer will have different locations, and 
consequently the [logical] defects of destruction of the achieved (krta ka nasa) and 
attainment of the unachieved (akrta ki prapti ) will arise. 509 Therefore, consciousness 
delimited by ignorance alone is the jTva, and not consciousness delimited by the antah- 
karana. Many authors thus accept the Theory of Delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ) alone, and 
their texts clearly present the remedy (parihara ) to the [seeming] contradiction by the sruti 
and smrti texts that propound the Theory of Reflection (VP 8.27, 360-1). 

7.4.4 The Theory of There Being Only One JTva (Eka-jTva-vada, Drsti-srsti-vdda) 

The primary exponent of this theory is Prakasananda in his Vedanta-siddhanta-muktavalT. 

Niscaldas sums up this view with a verse ( doha ): 510 

jyum avikrta kaumteya mem radha-putra pratTti; 

cidananda-ghana brahma mem jTva-bhava tihim nti. 


508 pjj rj gg. y at ] r a y idhif upadhih syat pratisedhas tatha na kim. suvarna-loha-bhedena smkhalatvam na bhidyate. Just as 
something positive can be an upadhi, why not something negative? The property of being a chain is not lost on account of 
the difference [of the chain being made] of iron or gold. 

509 

The essence is that, in the deep sleep state, there is always the absence of antah-karana, and from the standpoint of 
siddhanta, a different antah-karana arises in the waking state. Therefore, it will not be possible to attain the enjoyment in 
the same location of the antah-karana where karma was achieved, and therefore, the defects of destruction of the achieved 
and attainment of the unachieved arise. 

510 This is one of the only three dohas occurring in VP. The other two occur at VP 1.1 and VP 7.39. 
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Just as the son of Radha [i.e., Kama] is perceived in the unchanged son of KuntI, 

The existence of jiva is similarly perceived in Brahman, the mass of consciousness 
and happiness. 

According to this view, it is not possible for the ever unattached, eternally liberated 
Brahman that is consciousness and happiness to be a reflection of, or to be delimited by, 
ignorance, etc. Reflection ( pratibimbitata ) or delimitation ( avacchinnata ) is not possible in 
the space filled with water from a mirage in a pot made with a stick created from the horn of 
a hare by a potter who is the son of a barren woman; it is only possible in space in a pot filled 
with water of the same reality ( samana-satta ) as the space. Similarly, ignorance and its 
effects are not of the same reality as Brahman-consciousness; rather, they are devoid of their 
own reality ( svasatta-sunya ) and they appear as though possessing reality (satta) only due to 
the reality of Brahman. Therefore, it is not at all possible to speak of any relation between the 
extremely untrue ( alTka ) ignorance, etc., like the horn of a hare, etc., with consciousness, and 
the relation of consciousness to a reflection, etc. is even more remote. Therefore, Brahman is 
ever unchanging ( ekarasa ), and it is not possible for a jiva to occur as a reflection or 
delimitation in it. But the non-existent jiva, etc., are apprehended in Brahman by an imagined 
relation of an imagined ignorance, without actually being present there [in Brahman]. Just as 
Radha’s son [Kama] had been erroneously apprehended in the unchanged ( avikarf) son of 
KuntI, 511 similarly there is only erroneous cognition of the jiva as a reflection, etc. in the 
changeless Brahman, without any modification as a reflection, etc. The attainment of any 
yTva-reality ( bhava ) as a reflection or delimitation does not actually occur. Brahman alone, 
attainingyTvo-hood due to its own ignorance, becomes the conceiver (kalpaka) of the creation 
( prapaiica ). Isvara too, endowed with omniscience and the other attributes, is conceived by 
the jiva itself, according to this view. Just as in a dream, the service of the king conceived of 
in the dream attains a result (phala ), similarly, attainment of a result is also possible by the 
devotion ( bhajana ) to an Isvara conceived in the dream that is ignorance. Thus, there occurs 
the erroneous cognition of jTva-hood due to the strength of the beginning-less ignorance and 
the concealing of one’s own Brahman-nature. The immediate cognition of the tmth produced 
by the maha-vakyas, such as “tot tv am asi. You are that,” etc., removes the erroneous 

511 In the MBh , Kama is the son given to KuntI (who would later become the mother of the Pandava brothers) by the sun 
god, Surya. As KuntI was unmarried at the time, she gave up the baby, setting him adrift in a basket on a river. He was 
discovered by a childless charioteer, Adhiratha, and his wife, Radha, and came to be known as Radheya, son of Radha. 
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cognition of jiva- hood. Even at the time of erroneous cognition, there is no jzva-hood; 
instead, there is only the unchanged ( jyum-kd-tyum ), ever-liberated Brahman whose nature is 
consciousness and happiness. According to Niscaldas, Sankara ( bhasyakara ) and Suresvara 
(yartikakara) have propounded this very view in the commentary to the BU by the example 
of Kama . 512 Kuntl’s son, Kama, who suffered from the delusion that he was inferior ( nikrsta ) 
due to his relation with a low caste, kept on experiencing endless kinds of sorrow born of 
disgrace ( tiraskara ). One day the sun god Surya 513 told him in private, “you are not Radha’s 
son, you are born out of my relation with Kuntl.” Due to these words of the sun god, Kama 
abandoned the delusion of himself as a low-caste and attained the self-evident glory effected 
by ( nimittaka ) being KuntT’s son. Similarly Brahman, which consists of consciousness and 
happiness ( cidananda ), has attained the delusion ofyTva-hood and has forgotten its own self- 
evident Brahman-nature because of its relation with beginning-less ignorance, and it is 
thereby experiencing endless kinds of sorrow as a result. At some time, in a dream conceived 
by its ignorance, if Brahman were to hear the maha-vakya spoken by an imagined teacher, 
then the removal of ignorance would occur by knowledge ( vidya ) about oneself, and 
Brahman would experience its nature of eternal highest happiness and consciousness. Just as 
the teacher and sastra conceived by the ignorance of the jiva are the cause of the teaching 
(i upadesa ), similarly, like the dream-conceived king, theylva-conceived Isvara also is a cause 
for results via devotion ( bhajana ). This view supports the position of eka-jiva-vada, the 
theory is that there is only one jiva, and that there is one Isvara conceived by the one jiva, 
and therefore, the shortcoming ( apatti ) of multiple Isvaras also does not arise. 

Here a doubt can present itself. If there is only one jiva, then the scriptures ( sastra ) 
expounding the liberation of Suka, Vamadeva and others must be false, since the creation 
(. samsara ) is real ( vidyamana ), and therefore, that one jiva alone is real, and without that one 


512 ' ' 

' I have been unable to locate this exact account in the BU SBh. At BU 2.1.20, in the SBh, the parable of the abandoned 
prince brought up in the family of a hunter is narrated by Sankara (1986, 165-6), and Suresvara in his Vartika also uses the 
story in the Sambandha Vartika and again later in the context of BU 2.1 (1982, 56, w. 233-4; 630-1, w. 506-23). The prince 
grows up thinking he is a hunter and performing the karma of a hunter. When told by some kind person that he was of royal 
stock, he abandons the duties of a hunter and takes on the royal tasks, now knowing himself to be a king. In citing this 
example, and also its affirmation by Sankara and Suresvara, Niscaldas appears to be following Appayya’s SLS 1 (DTksita 
andTirtha 1973, 104-5). 

513 hi th zMBh, it is Krsna who tells Kama of his birth to Kuntl (MBh 5.138.11), whereas the Sun withholds this secret from 
Kama when he visits Kama in a dream to warn him not to give away his breast-plate and earrings to Indra {MBh 3.285.9- 
10 ).' 
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jivcC s liberation, how can other jivas be liberated? 514 But in this [drsti-srsti-vdda] view, even 
by the texts that propound the liberation of Suka, Vamadeva and others, only multiple 
appearances ( abhasa ) of jivas are established, similar to multiple persons being conceived in 
a dream by the dreamer. Just as in a dream, where one dreamer sees multiple persons, 
someone may go on a wrong road in a great forest and experience suffering due to tigers, 
etc., while another may travel the royal road and reach one’s own city, there the wandering in 
the forest and the arrival at one’s city does not happen to the dreamer, but only to the persons 
appearing to the dreamer. In the same manner, for the jiva, whose nature is Brahman, this 
jiva accompanied by ignorance does not actually attain bondage or liberation; instead, only 
the apparent ( abhasa-rupa ) jivas attain bondage or liberation, and, on the cessation of their 
imagined ignorance, they are freed from imagined bondage. 

In this context, the question may be asked, “By whose knowledge will liberation in the 
form of cessation of ignorance occur?” One possible answer is as follows. “By your own 
knowledge alone can the liberation in the form of cessation of ignorance be possible [because 
you alone have erected this bondage in the form of samsara by your own ignorance]. In 
reality there is the utter absence ( atyantabhava ) of bondage.” As a second possible answer, 
“Liberation does not occur by means of anybody’s knowledge.” This is because, in this view, 
there is absolute non-existence ( asadbhava ) of bondage in the atma. Therefore, it is not 
possible even to say that the eternally free atma will be liberated or has been liberated. With 
this very intent, in this view, the statements propounding liberation have been said to be 
subordinate statements, praising ( artha-vada ) [, moksa ]. But, those who hold the view that 
“there is bondage, and, as a result, until now nobody has become liberated, and in future, 
liberation will happen by means of human effort ( purusartha ),” such persons [who hold that 
samsara and bondage are real] would lose the hope of liberation in the future when even 
Suka, Vamadeva and others did not get liberated, and then would cease to engage in listening 
to Vedanta ( sravana ). Therefore, as a kindness to those people, the statements propounding 
the liberation of Suka, Vamadeva and others have not been termed subordinate statements of 

514 Suka is the son of the author of the Mahabharata (and other works), Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, who is held to have 
attained liberation while living. Vamadeva is a Vedic sage (rsi) considered to be the author of the fourth mandala of the RV, 
and also of the Aitareya Upanisad. He claimed the knowledge of births of all the gods, while in his mother’s womb, and as a 
result, became immortal, in AiU 2 (4).5-6. Vamadeva is also mentioned in BU 1.4.10 as knowing himself as Brahman: 

“tadhaitat pasyann rsir vamadevah pratipede ’ham manur abhavam suryas ceti. On seeing [that one who realizes oneself as 
Brahman becomes the All], the sage Vamadeva affirmed, ‘I was Manu, and also the sun.’” 
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praise ( artha-vada ) [but are instead said to be injunctions ( vidhi ) for the pursuit of 
liberation]. Actually, the atma is eternally liberated Brahman, so there is absolute non¬ 
existence of bondage in atma. Such is the conclusion of wise persons who have ascended to 
the highest level ( uttama-bhumikarudha) {VP 8.28, 361-3). 

According to Niscaldas, the intent ( tatparya ) of these different methods ( prakriya ) and all 
the texts of Advaita is that only listening (sravana) to Vedanta [texts] can provide the result 
of becoming free from suffering. This occurs by means of the knowledge of the nature of the 
ever-liberated atma, and the attainment of happiness (sukha), by obtaining release from the 
endless kinds of afflictions {klesa) produced by an attitude of agency ( kartavya-buddhi- 
janya). Aside from this, the destruction of bondage in atma or the attainment of liberation in 
the form of ultimate happiness can never result from listening to Vedanta [texts], because, 
even before listening to Vedanta, the atma is ever-liberated, and it does not have the 
affliction of bondage. Nevertheless, since the endless false bondage is apprehended, one 
engages ( pravrtti ) in listening to Vedanta only due to delusion ( bhrama ). One who is not 
deluded will not engage in such activity {VP 8.29, 363). 

In this manner, the authors have described the nature of jlva and Isvara in great detail. 
There is debate about oneness or multiplicity with regard to jlva ’s nature, but Isvara is one, 
omniscient and ever-liberated in all views. No Advaita text accepts the concealment 
(i avarana ) of Isvara. Those who speak of Isvara’s concealment are external to the Vedanta 
tradition. In Vacaspati’s opinion, there are diverse ( nana ) ignorances that reside in the jTvas 
and make Brahman an object; the Isvaras and creations (prapanca ) conceived by the 
ignorance(s) of the jTvas are also considered to be multiple, but these conceived Isvaras are 
also considered to be omniscient and their concealment is not accepted {VP 8.30, 363). 

7.4.5 The Theory of Reflection ( Bimba-pratibimba-vada ) Compared to the Theory of 
Appearance {Abhdsa-vddaj 

Of the four theories regarding the relation of jlva and Isvara, Niscaldas has given the least 
attention to the Theory of Delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ) of the Bhamatl tradition, possibly 
because he disagrees with its view of the jTva as being consciousness delimited by the antah- 
karana, and also because the theory holds that formless consciousness cannot be reflected, its 
proponents have to work harder to address the contradiction of the sruti and smrti texts that 
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propound the reflection of consciousness. In the VS, Niscaldas declared that Vidyaranya’s 
Theory of Appearance ( abhasa-vada ) is superior to the Theory of Delimitation, and that even 
Sankara presents the Theory of Appearance in his Vakya-vrtti and Upadesa-sahasn (VS 
4.203, 113; 6.442, 275). He will return to the theory that there is only one jlva 
(Prakasananda’s eka-jiva-vada ); 515 this eka-jiva-vada view was also accepted by him in VS 
6.328, 201-2. Now Niscaldas turns to a closer look at the Vivarana Theory of Reflection 
(bimba-pratibimba-vada) and its comparison to the Theory of Appearance, and presents the 
differences between the views of Vidyaranya and Prakasatman. 

According to the author of the Vivarana, the reflection is not different from the source. 
The ray of the eye itself, reflected off ( pratihata ) the mirror that serves as the upadhi, makes 
the face situated on the neck its object. Although the immediate perception of the face on the 
neck alone occurs, the delusions of facing towards the east or west, being situated in the 
mirror, and different from oneself may occur, thereby causing the thought [lit. vyavahara, 
activity], “the reflection is facing east in the mirror and is different from my face” (VP 8.31, 
364-5). 

Vidyaranya and others offer three kinds of jlvas based on the difference between ultimate 
(paramarthika), empirical (vyavaharika), and illusory (pratibhasika ). The reflection in the 
empirical antah-karana is called the empirical jlva, the reflection in the illusory antah- 
karana of the dream state is called the illusory jlva. But according to the Vivarana view, due 
to the absence of the reflection apart from the source, the three types of jTvas are not possible. 
Therefore, only the proponents of the three-fold jlva theory ( tri-vidha-jlva-vada ) accept the 
difference between the source and reflection; in their view alone is there the arising of the 
anirvacanlya reflection in the upadhis such as a mirror, etc. According to their view, the 
mirror, etc., are the material cause as substratum for the reflection, and the proximity of the 
source is the efficient cause, which is present at the time of the effect of the superimposition 
of the reflection. When the source goes away, it becomes possible for the effect in the form 
of the reflection to be absent. However, in the Vivarana view, the nature of the reflection is 
not different from the source, but rather the anirvacanlya properties, such as being located in 
the mirror, facing the opposite direction, and being different from the source, arise in the 


515 In VP 8.76-84, discussed in section 8.3.1. 
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face situated on the neck as a source alone. The face located on the neck is the material cause 
in the form of the substratum, and the proximate mirror, etc., are the efficient causes for these 
three properties. 

Thus, there are two views in the theory of the reflection of consciousness. In the 
Vivarana view, which is called the Theory of Reflection ( pratibimba-vada ), due to the 
identity between the source and the reflection, the nature of the reflection is real. In 
Vidyaranya’s view, which is called the Theory of Appearance ( abhasa-vada ), since there is 
the arising of an anirvacamya appearance of a face in the mirror, the nature of the reflection 
is false. The refutation and elaboration ( khandana-mandana ) of both views is clear in many 
texts, so Niscaldas does not present them here. However, he states that both views are 
acceptable; Advaita does not insist on the Theory of Reflection or the Theory of Appearance 
alone. Only for the sake of the understanding ( bodha ) of the meaning that “the property of 
samsara is not possible in consciousness and there is no mutual difference between jlva and 
Isvara,” has the general survey ( dig-darsana ) of truth been carried in several ways. Then, by 
whichever view that the seeker comes to understand the unattached Brahman, that view alone 
is respectable. Nevertheless, Niscaldas considers it easier to understand the identity of 
unattached Brahman and atma in the manner of the theory of the identity of source and 
reflection (i.e., the Vivarana view), because, where there is a worldly reflection of the face, 
etc., in the mirror and the like, there too the nature of the source remains ever unchanging 
(< eka-rasa ), and the delusion of difference between the source and reflection occurs only by 
the proximity of the upadhi. Similarly, Brahman-consciousness is ever unchanging, and only 
by a relation to the upadhi of ignorance, etc., does the apprehension of jlva and Isvara’s 
nature in it occur as a delusion. In reality, there is the total absence of difference between jlva 
and Isvara in the unattached consciousness. Although in consciousness, the properties in the 
form of being jlva and Isvara are conceived of as mutually different, the possessor ( dharmin ) 
of the properties, as jlva or Isvara, is neither mutually different nor conceived. Therefore, the 
theory of identity between source and reflection is very favorable ( anukula ) to the Advaita 
view. In the Theory of Appearance, the reflection is anirvacamya and its substratum, namely, 
the mirror and such, are the upadhi. In the Theory of Reflection of the Vivarana, the 
properties of being located in the mirror, facing the opposite direction, etc., are anirvacamya, 
and their substratum, the face, etc., are the source. In both views, ignorance should be 
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considered the transforming material cause ( parinamT upadana ) 516 of the anirvacanJya 
[entities]. Niscaldas concludes that, from the perspective of grasping the essence (sara- 
grahi ), only these two positions, the Theory of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection, are 
reasonable ( yukti-sahita ) (VP 8.32-5, 365-7; 8.38, 369). 517 

7.5 Chapter Summary 

In the previous chapter, a potential objection was raised during the discussion on akhyati, 
that accepting erroneous cognition leads to the impossibility of definite activity ( pravrtti ) due 
to doubts regarding the validity of the cognition Since one’s engaging in any activity is 
dependent upon the ascertainment of validity, Niscaldas undertakes a discussion of the nature 
of validity ( pramatva ) and invalidity ( apramatva ), their arising, and the types of their 
cognitions in order to show that the impossibility of definite activity is not applicable to 
anirvacamya-khyati. He presents and refutes the Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity ( paratah 
pramanya), as well as the differing views of Mlmamsa. The Advaita theory of intrinsic 
validity ( svatah-pramanya ) was presented as the apprehension of validity by the means of 
apprehension of cognition which is free from defect. The witness-consciousness (saksT), 
accompanied by absence of defect, apprehends validity, whereas invalidity is cognized on 
experiencing unsuccessful activity and is not the object of the witness-consciousness. The 
production of invalidity occurs via the cognition-producing means such as sense organs, 
inference, etc., accompanied by defect, which is external to the means. Thus, invalidity is 
produced extrinsically: when activity (pravrtti ) occurs after an erroneous cognition and the 
result is not obtained, an inferential cognition of invalidity occurs. Conversely, in the instant 
of the production of cognition itself, the nature of the cognition and the validity residing in 
the cognition are illumined by the witness-consciousness. The certainty of that which is 
anirvacamya is called erroneous certainty (bhrama-niscaya). Niscaldas also includes 
cognition through contra-factual argument (tarka-jndna) under erroneous cognition, along 
with erroneous certainty and doubt. In the case of a cognition, the certainty of its validity 
alone opposes doubt regarding its validity, and it is known by experience that neither 

516 According to R. Balasubramanian, “Brahman-Atman is the vivartopadana-karana (transfigurative material cause), may a 
or avidya is the parimmyupaddna-kdrana (transformative material cause) of the world” (1988, 152). 

517 

Arguments on whether a shadow ( chaya ) is a reflection or not, and whether the reflection possesses actual substantive 
nature (vydvdharika dravya-rupata) separate from the original are taken up in VP 8.36-7, 337-9, but have not been 
reproduced here for the sake of brevity. 
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certainty of error nor doubt regarding error occurs in that cognition. Doubt regarding validity 
is of the form, “is this cognition valid or not?” Similarly, doubt regarding error takes the form 
“Is this cognition erroneous or not?” These doubts are identical, being concerned with 
validity and error, albeit in inverse ways. When there is certainty of validity, just as doubt 
regarding validity no longer persists, similarly doubt regarding error also does not persist. 
Therefore, in Advaita, even upon accepting erroneous cognition, definite activity is possible. 

In this chapter, Niscaldas next begins his response to the final question on vrttis, namely, 
“what is the purpose of a vrttiT ’ In brief, the primary purpose of a vrtti is the cessation 
(,nivrtti ) of ignorance ( ajnana ). The cessation of ignorance located in the consciousness 
(cetana) delimited ( avacchinna ) by a pot, etc., is brought about by the vrtti in the non -atma 
form of a pot, etc.; the cessation of ignorance located in the non-delimited consciousness is 
brought about by the impartite ( akhancla) vrtti in the form of Brahman. That being the case, 
Niscaldas next embarks on an investigation of ignorance. According to Vacaspati Misra, the 
individual (jiva ) is the locus ( asraya ) of ignorance which is destroyed by vrtti, and Brahman 
is its object, i.e., ignorance resides in the jiva and conceals Brahman. According to 
Prakasatman, the author of the Vivarana, and others, pure consciousness alone is the locus 
and object of ignorance. Just as the illumination of a pot, etc., caused by cognition is termed 
the object-ness ( visayata ) of cognition, similarly the covering up of one’s nature caused by 
ignorance is termed the object-ness of ignorance. Because being a jiva ( jiva-bhava ) and being 
Isvara ( isvara-bhava ) depends upon ignorance, the jiva caused by ignorance cannot possibly 
be the locus of ignorance. Niscaldas considers the terms ajnana, avidya, prakrti, maya, sakti 
and pradhana to be synonymous with ignorance. For Advaita, the entity that has the power 
{sakti) to conceal ( dvarana ) and project (viksepa), which is beginning-less and the 
appearance of existence ( bhava-rupa ), is named ignorance {ajnana). It is called avidya (lit. 
absence of knowledge) due to its being destroyed by knowledge (vidya); it is called prakrti 
and pradhana (both terms for the primordial inert matter which constitutes creation) by being 
the material cause of the apparent creation ( prapahca ), maya (the illusory power to manifest 
the empirical creation) because of effecting difficulties (durghata), and sakti (power) due to 
absence of independence (svatantrata). Ignorance does not have non-negatable reality, but it 
is acknowledged to have a reality that is different from the empty (tuccha-riipa) unreality, 
and therefore, it has been called anirvacaniya, other than real and unreal. Anirvacaniya is 
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different from Brahman, ultimate reality, and also different from the unreal, such as the horn 
of a hare, etc., which is always devoid of reality and manifestation ( satta-sphurti-sunya ). For 
Advaita, ignorance is a positive object of apprehension which is to be negated ( nivartamya ) 
by cognition. 

Niscaldas describes Isvara as the reflection ( pratibimba ) of consciousness in the 
primordial matter based in pure consciousness ( mulct prakrti ). Avidya is the portion of mulct 
prakrti qualified by the concealing power (dvarana-sakti). The innumerable jtvas are the 
innumerable reflections of consciousness residing in the innumerable portions of ignorance. 
The relation between jTva, the individual, and Isvara, the creator, is described diversely. All 
views accept a three-fold consciousness: 1) jTva, 2) Isvara, and 3) pure Brahman. Because 
jTva and Isvara have both been considered reflections, what is attained by liberated jTvas is 
Brahman, and not Isvara. Four theories regarding the relation of jTva and Isvara are 
considered in considerable detail: 1) Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance, abhasa-vada', 2) 
Prakasatman’s Vivarana Theory of Reflection, bimba-pratibimba-vada; 3) The Theory of 
Delimitation ( a vaccheda- vdda ); and 4) the theory of there being only one jTva ( eka-jTva-vada, 
drsti-srsti-vada ). Of these four, Niscaldas gives the least attention to the theory of 
delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ) of the Bhamatl tradition, possibly because he disagrees with 
its considering the jTva as being consciousness delimited by the antah-karana. In the VS, 
Niscaldas declares that Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance ( abhasa-vada ) is superior to that 
of delimitation (VS 4.203, 113). The theory that there is only one jTva, Prakasananda’s eka- 
jTva-vada will be reconsidered in section 8.3.1; Niscaldas also accepts this eka-jTva-vada or 
drsti-srsti view in VS 6.328, 201-2. Niscaldas presents the differences between the views of 
Vidyaranya and Prakasatman and then states that both these views are acceptable; there is no 
insistence on just the Theory of Reflection or the Theory of Appearance. He states that the 
general survey (dig-darsana) of truth has been carried in several ways for the sake of 
effecting the understanding that “the property ( dharma ) of samsara is not possible in 
consciousness, and that there is no mutual difference between jTva and Isvara.” Whichever 
view delivers the understanding of the unattached Brahman to the seeker, that view alone is 
respectable. Nevertheless, Niscaldas considers it easier to understand the identity of 
unattached Brahman and atma in the manner of the theory of the identity of source and 
reflection (i.e., the Vivarana view). From the perspective of extracting the essence ( sara- 
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grahi ), only the two positions, the Theory of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection, are 
reasonable ( yukti-sahita ). 

Niscaldas states that the intent ( tatparya ) of these different methods ( prakriya ) and all the 
texts of Advaita is that only listening ( sravana ) to Vedanta [texts] provides the result of 
becoming free from suffering. This is brought about by the knowledge of the nature of the 
ever-liberated atma, and by the attainment of happiness ( sukha ) through obtaining release 
from the endless kinds of afflictions {klesa) that are produced by an attitude of agency. Aside 
from this, results such as the destruction of bondage in atma or the attainment of liberation in 
the form of ultimate happiness can never arise from listening to Vedanta texts ( vedanta- 
sravana ), because even before listening to Vedanta, the atma is ever-liberated and it does not 
have the affliction of bondage either. Nevertheless, since one erroneously apprehends the 
endless, false bondage, one therefore engages ( pravrtti ) in listening to Vedanta only due to 
delusion (bhrama). One who is not deluded will not engage in such activity. 

In the next chapter, we shall take a look at Niscaldas’s more detailed examination of 
ignorance, the illusoriness of the world, the utility of action and renunciation in gaining 
knowledge, and a few other issues, before again returning to the purpose of vrttis. 



8 Ignorance ( Ajhana ) Revisited, Illusoriness ( Mithyatva ) & Reality ( Salta) 

In the previous chapter, we reviewed Niscaldas’s treatment of the nature of validity 
(pramatva ) and invalidity ( apramatva ), an introductory treatment of the nature of ignorance, 
as well as of the jiva (individual) and Isvara (the theistic creator) and their relationship. 
Chapter 8 presents Niscaldas’s more detailed examination of ignorance, the illusoriness of 
the world, and whether or not action and renunciation are of utility in gaining knowledge. 
Niscaldas is laying the ground work for answering the final question on vrttis, namely, “What 
is their purpose?” The previous chapter considered the Theory of Appearance (Vidyaranya’s 
abhasa-vada) and the Theory of Reflection (Prakasatman’s bimba-pratibimba-vada). In both 
these theories, ignorance is considered to be the transforming material cause; as primordial 
ignorance ( muldjndna ), it conceals the nature of Brahman, and, as secondary ignorance 
(tulajndna or avasthd-ajnana ), it conceals consciousness delimited by the upadhi (“limiting 
adjunct”). 518 Niscaldas explores the difference between these two kinds of ignorance as well 
as the difference between their results in both the empirical and dream spheres. Taking up the 
perspectives of both the Theory of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection, Niscaldas 
investigates and addresses objections to either of these kinds of ignorance as the cause for 
superimposition, and describes the nature of the cessation of such kinds of ignorance in the 
empirical sphere, even without the knowledge of Brahman. He explores in detail whether the 
Pancapadika considers primary or secondary ignorance as the material cause of reflection- 
superimposition, and whether primary or secondary ignorance is the material cause of 
dreams. In this context, questions concerning the substratum of the dream state and why 
dream-superimpositions recur even when negated by waking up are also considered. In this 
context, in order to understand how dreams are cognized even when the senses are inactive, 
Niscaldas examines whether a vrtti is required in dreams. Niscaldas will conclude that 
dreams are illumined by self (alma-prakasa). 

Some thinkers extend the property of self-effulgence (atma-prakasata) beyond dreams to 
the empirical state as well. Therefore, chapter 8 continues with Niscaldas’s further 
investigation of the theory that perception is creation ( drsti-srsti-vada ), which was presented 
earlier in section 7.4.4. This theory will be compared with the theory that creation is 


518 


See the discussion on upadhi on p. 164. 
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perceived ( srsti-drsti-vada ). In connection with both of these theories, the doubt may arise as 
to whether the property of being illusory ( mithyatva ), which is possessed by unreal, i.e., non- 
atma, objects, is itself real or unreal. Both options are contrary to the Advaita position, and 
Niscaldas provides the resolution of this problem as presented by different Advaita thinkers. 
He also provides five different ways in which the reality of the visible world ( prapanca ) is 
negated by its illusoriness (imithyatva ) and thus establishes the illusoriness of creation. 
Niscaldas next considers the means to dispel this illusoriness, discussing the utility of action 
{karma) in effecting knowledge as proposed by various Advaita thinkers. Similarly, the 
utility of renunciation {sannyasa) is examined, and the eligibility of ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras for self-realization through the cultivation of the Divine Properties {daivT-sampada) is 
presented. This chapter thus prepares the ground for Niscaldas’s treatment of the removal of 
ignorance and, at long last, the purpose of vrttis, in chapter 9. 

8.1 Primordial and Secondary Ignorance {Mulajhdna and Tulajhana) in the Empirical 
Sphere 

Given that in both the Theory of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection, ignorance is 
considered to be the transforming material cause ( parinamT upadana karana ) of logically 
indeterminate {anirvacamya) entities, Niscaldas takes a closer look at what this implies. The 
common cause {sadharana karana) of the world (jagat) is primordial ignorance {mulajhana), 
the ignorance that conceals the nature of Brahman, whereas secondary ignorance {tulajhana 
or avastha-ajhana) is the ignorance that conceals consciousness delimited by an upadhi . 519 

8.1.1 The Cause of Superimposition: Primordial Ignorance v. Secondary Ignorance 

If primordial ignorance itself is called the material cause of being a reflection and other 

such properties {dharma), or the material cause of the property-possessor {dharmin), then, 
like the effects of primordial ignorance, such as space, etc., the property of being a reflection, 
etc., or the property-possessor in the form of the reflection should also be empirically real. 

But these have been considered logically indeterminate, as stated earlier; therefore, an 
objection (01) can be raised, that it is not possible for primordial ignorance to be the material 
cause of these anirvacamya entities. Further, according to the Vivarana view [the Theory of 


519 

Whether the primordial and secondary ignorances are different or identical will be discussed shortly, at VP 8.42, 370-1, 
on p. 257 below. 
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Reflection], the material cause of the properties of being a reflection, etc., is considered to be 
the ignorance located in the consciousness delimited by the face, and, according to 
Vidyaranya’s view [the Theory of Appearance], the material cause of the anirvacamya 
reflections is considered to be the ignorance located in the consciousness delimited by the 
mirror. When the effect (kdrya) of secondary ignorance ( avastha-ajnana ) is considered to be 
anirvacamya, although the shortcoming ( apatti ) of reality is not present in those 
anirvacamya effects, nevertheless, the cessation of the anirvacamya [effect] occurs by the 
cognition of the substratum. In this case, the substratum of the reflection-superimposition 
( pratibimbadhyasa ) is either the consciousness delimited by the face [per Theory of 
Reflection], or consciousness delimited by the mirror [per Theory of Appearance], and the 
cognition of the substratum is either the cognition of the face or the cognition of the mirror 
[correspondingly]. But [the alternative objection (02) can be raised that] everyone 
experiences the apprehension of reflections even in the instants subsequent to the cognition 
of the face or the mirror, and therefore, it is also not possible that the secondary ignorance, 
which is the concealer of either the consciousness delimited by the face or the consciousness 
delimited by the mirror, can also be the material cause of the reflection-superimposition (VP 
8.39, 369-70). 

Niscaldas provides two possible refutations (R1 and R2) to these objections (01 and 02 
respectively), without offering their specific attribution. R2: According to “a certain 
[unidentified] author (koTka granthakara ),” although in superimpositions, such as silver on 
mother-of-pearl, both the concealing and projecting portions of ignorance are removed by the 
particular cognition of the substratum, one’s experience is that, by the cognition of the 
substratum of the reflection-superimposition, only the concealing portion of ignorance is 
removed. Due to the persistence of the projection-causing portion of ignorance even 
subsequent to the cognition of the substratum, the reflections and their cognitions remain 
present. Thus, the position that reflection-superimpositions are the effects of secondary 
ignorance located in consciousness delimited by the upadhi is possible. Rl: According to 
“other authors (anya granthakar, pi.),” primordial ignorance is the material cause of the 
mirror and such, and also the material cause of the reflection-superimpositions. Therefore, 
even after the cognition of the mirror, etc., has occurred, the apprehension of the reflection 
persists. Although, with the knowledge of Brahman, there is the cessation of the ignorance 
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which conceals Brahman-consciousness, and of the effects of that ignorance, yet, with the 
cognition of the mirror, etc., even on the cessation of the ignorance that conceals the 
consciousness delimited by the mirror, etc., the cessation of the ignorance that conceals the 
nature of Brahman does not occur. Thus, by accepting primordial ignorance as the material 
cause of the reflection-superimpositions, even after the cognition of the mirror, etc., 
reflection-superimpositions are possible (VP 8.40-1, 370). 

8.1.2 The Difference between Primordial and Secondary Ignorance 

What is the difference between primordial and secondary ignorance? When one accepts 

primordial ignorance as the material cause of reflection-superimposition in the above (Rl) 
manner, the reflection, etc., should also remain empirical like the mirror, etc. Further, since 
the conception of falseness ( mithyatva-buddhi ) occurs in the reflections and in the properties 
of being a reflection, etc., even without knowledge of Brahman, these [reflections] are 
considered to be illusory. But it is not possible for them to be illusory if primordial ignorance 
is considered the material cause of the superimposition. Nevertheless, the effects of the 
ignorance that are removed by the knowledge of Brahman are considered empirical, and the 
effects of ignorance that are removed without the knowledge of Brahman are considered 
illusory. [The effect of ignorance, the reflection in the mirror, should not persist once the 
ignorance is removed, but it continues to do so, hence it ought to be considered empirical]. 
Thus, the empirical and the illusory need to be distinguished differently. “The effect that is 
produced by ignorance alone, and not by defects other than ignorance, is empirical; the effect 
that is produced by defects as well as ignorance is illusory.” When the relation of the face, 
etc., with the mirror, etc., arises, there occurs a transformation of either the property of being 
a reflection, etc., or the property-possessor as a reflection, etc., of primordial ignorance 
located in Brahman-consciousness, and in both cases the substratum remains Brahman- 
consciousness alone. In this manner, when the reflection-superimpositions are not produced 
by defects other than ignorance, then they can only be empirical (VP 8.42, 370-1). 

If secondary ignorance (tuldjnana) is considered to be the material cause of the stated 
superimpositions, upon accepting the arising of a reflection according to Vidyaranya’s 
[Theory of Appearance] view, the consciousness delimited by the mirror, etc., is the 
substratum, and the ignorance located in the consciousness delimited by the mirror, etc. is the 
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material cause. Upon accepting the arising of the properties of being a reflection, etc., 
according to the Vivarana [Theory of Reflection] view, the consciousness delimited by the 
face is the substratum, and the ignorance located in the consciousness delimited by the face is 
the material cause. But when one considers primordial ignorance to be the material cause, the 
difference between these substrata is not possible; hence, Niscaldas suggests that primordial 
ignorance alone should be considered the material cause of both kinds of superimpositions 
(VP 8.43-6, 371-4). 520 

8,1.3 The Nature of the Cessation of Empirical Superimposition 

This begs the obvious question that, if only primordial ignorance located in the Brahman- 

consciousness be considered the material cause of reflection-superimposition, then surely the 
cessation of the reflection-superimposition should not occur without knowledge of Brahman? 
Niscaldas’s answer is as follows. Ignorance has two parts, the concealing power and the 
projection power. The total ( asesa ) cessation of ignorance occurs only by the cognition of the 
substratum devoid of obstructions. But as long as there remains the obstruction of prarabdha 
karma s (the accumulation of the karmic results of past actions), the cessation of the portion 
of ignorance that is the cause of projection does not occur, even on the cognition of the 
substratum as Brahman. Where the cognition pertaining to objects other than the atma 
(anatma padartha) such as a pot, etc., occurs, the cessation of their ignorance does not occur 
as long as the manifestation (sphurana) of the pot, etc., persists. But there is a reduction in 
the concealment caused by ignorance similar to the manner in which the illumination due to 
light in one location causes a reduction (sankoca) in the darkness within a house enveloped 
by darkness. Similarly, although the cessation of primordial ignorance covering Brahman 
does not take place through the immediate perceptual cognition of the face, mirror, etc., even 
so, due to their cognition, a reduction in the material cause [of the reflection-superimposition 
projection produced by ignorance] takes place in the form of its dissolution ( vilaya ). This 
dissolution of the material cause is called the subtle state (siiksma avastha) of the effect. 

Thus, although the cessation ( nivrtti ) of ignorance in the form of the negation (badha) of the 
reflection-superimposition is not possible because of the absence of the cognition of the 

520 _ 

The details of Niscaldas’s arguments for the validity of considering primordial ignorance as the material cause (VP 8.44) 
and the invalidity of considering secondary ignorance as the material cause of reflection-superimposition (VP 8.45-6) have 
not been presented here, for reasons of economy. 
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substratum [as Brahman], the cessation of the etfect occurs in the form of the dissolution of 
the material cause due to the removal (lit. absence, abhava) of the obstacle ( pratibandhaka ) 
that takes place by the cognition of the face, mirror, etc. (VP 8.48, 374-5). 

What is the nature of the negation ( badha )? According to Niscaldas, some (kol ekadesT, 
pi.) 521 hold that in the state of worldly life ( samsara ), the negation of the reflection- 
superimposition does not occur as just described. In this view, the ascertainment (, niscaya) of 
absence is not considered to be a negation because the ascertainment of absence of the 
superimposition in the manner of “the face does not possess [the property of] being located 
in the mirror,” or “there is no face in the mirror,” according to the Vivarana [Theory of 
Reflection] or Vidyaranya [Theory of Appearance] views respectively, is known through 
experience, even by all non-learned persons; yet in the state of worldly life it is not possible 
to speak of the negation of those superimpositions. Therefore, in the opinion where the 
negation of reflection-superimposition is not accepted without the knowledge of Brahman, 
the negation here is simply the remaining of the substratum (adhisthana-sesa). Even if the 
ascertainment of the absence of the reflection-superimpositions takes place in the worldly 
state as just stated, due to the existence ( satta ) of ignorance, the mere substratum does not 
remain; instead, the substratum qualified by ignorance remains. Thus, through the immediate 
perceptual cognition of the face, mirror, etc., without obstructions, and despite the absence of 
the cessation of ignorance in the form of negation [because the substratum has not been 
cognized as Brahman], the reduction ( sankoca ) of the effect [the ignorance-caused projection 
of the reflection] occurs in the form of the dissolution in its own material cause. The 
persistence ( sthiti ) of the effect ( karya ) in the form of the material cause is called the subtle 
state (suksmavastha) (VP 8.49, 375). 

According to several [other unspecified] authors, the negation of the reflection- 
superimposition produced by primordial ignorance takes place without the knowledge of 
Brahman, and without the destruction of primordial ignorance. Their purport is that negation 
refers to the ascertainment of illusoriness (mithyatva) or the ascertainment of absence itself. 

In many cases, where the ascertainment of either falsity or absence of an object occurs, there 
only the substratum remains, and ignorance does not remain. With precisely this intent, one 


521 

Again, it is difficult to identify whose view is being presented here. 
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[unspecified] author has described negation as the remaining of only the substratum, but this 
is not the definition of negation. If it were, then in the case where a crystal is erroneously 
cognized as having an upadhi of redness, etc., even in the instant after the cognition of the 
substratum, the obstruction of the mutual relation of the japa flower (China rose) and the 
crystal still remains, and hence the cessation of the superimposition of redness should not 
occur. Similarly, while the obstruction of the prarabdha karmas of a wise person persists, the 
cessation of the body, etc., does not occur. If only the remaining ( sesa ) of the substratum 
were said to be the definition of negation, then the body of a wise person should cease to be. 
Therefore, in both these cases, owing to the effect-qualified ( kaiya-visista ) ignorance and the 
substratum both being in one place, and because the substratum does not remain by itself 
[post-cognition], the operation ( vyavahara ) of negation should not occur. But the negation of 
the superimposition of redness does occur by means of the immediate perception 
(. saksatkara ) of a clear crystal, and, for a wise person liberated while living ( jlvan-mukta ), 
despite the body still remaining, samsara is negated by the immediate perception of 
Brahman. Thus, by means of the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., devoid of obstructions, 
the properties of being a reflection, etc., and the property-possessor reflection, etc., are 
ascertained to be false and absent in the face and mirror respectively. Therefore, it is 
improper ( ayukta ) to say that “without knowledge of Brahman, the negation of reflection- 
superimpositions does not occur.” (VP 8.50, 375-6). 

8,1.4 Cessation of Superimpositions through Opposing Cognitions 

Just as the cessation of the superimposition in the form of a negation occurs through the 

cognition of the substratum, similarly the cessation of the reflection-superimpositions by the 
immediate cognition of the face, mirror, etc., in a time devoid of obstructions is 
experientially known, and it can also be accepted as a cause for the cessation of 
superimposition. It is the rule that only a cognition that has the same object opposes 
ignorance, whereas a cognition of a different object does not. Therefore, the cognition of the 
face, mirror, etc., only opposes the secondary ignorance situated in the consciousness 
delimited by the face, mirror, etc. And no other cognition besides the knowledge of Brahman 
opposes primordial ignorance that obscures Brahman. Hence, the cognition of the face, 
mirror, etc., does not oppose primordial ignorance that opposes the knowledge of Brahman, 
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but although the cessation of the material cause of the reflection-superimposition, namely, 
primordial ignorance, does not occur, nevertheless, even without the cessation of the 
[primordial] ignorance, the cessation of an earlier [mis-]cognition by means of its opposing 
cognition is certainly experientially known (VP 8.51, 376-7). 

In the case where, due to ignorance of the rope, one erroneously cognizes a snake, and 
then subsequently erroneously cognizes a stick, in that case, the stick cognition does not 
bring about cessation of the secondary ignorance which is the material cause of the snake 
because the cessation of ignorance only takes place through the direct cognition ( aparoksa- 
jnana ) of the substratum. Therefore, without the cognition of the rope, the cessation of the 
ignorance located in the rope-consciousness is not possible because, even if were possible to 
bring about the cessation of the ignorance located in the rope-consciousness by erroneous 
cognition of the stick, subsequently, due to the absence of the material cause [namely, the 
ignorance of the rope], the stick-superimposition would not be established. Nevertheless, just 
as the snake-superimposition ceases due to the stick-cognition without the cessation of 
ignorance, similarly, the cognitions of the face and mirror of the type “the face does not 
possess [the property of] being a reflection” or “the face is not in the mirror,” being opposed 
to the reflection-superimposition, bring about the cessation of the reflection-superimposition 
without causing the cessation of primordial ignorance that is the material cause of the 
reflection-superimposition. If it were said that these cognitions also bring about the cessation 
of primordial ignorance, then empirical objects like face, mirror, etc., that are the effects 
(karya) of primordial ignorance should also be destroyed. Therefore, even without the 
cessation of primordial ignorance, the cognitions of the face, mirror, etc., being of opposing 
objects ( virodhl-visayaka ), destroy the reflection-superimposition. Just as presence and 
absence are mutually opposed, their cognitions also are mutually opposed. Where the 
erroneous cognition of a person occurs in a post after the cognition of the post, there, the 
cessation of the prior valid cognition is brought about even by the opposing erroneous 
cognition “there is no [property of] being a post (. sthanutvam ).” In the case of the ground 
with a pot on it, after the erroneous cognition of the absence of the pot, when there is the 
contact of the senses with the pot, then the cessation of the prior erroneous cognition is 
brought about by the opposing valid cognition, “the ground has a pot [on it].” Similarly, after 
the erroneous snake-cognition in the rope, the cessation of the erroneous snake-cognition is 
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brought about by the erroneous stick-cognition, despite the fact that both these cognitions are 
erroneous. In this manner, sometimes the cessation of a valid cognition is brought about by 
an opposing erroneous cognition, sometimes the cessation of an erroneous cognition is 
brought about by an opposing valid cognition, and sometimes the cessation of one erroneous 
cognition is brought about by another opposing erroneous cognition. Where the cessation of a 
valid cognition is brought about by an erroneous cognition, or the cessation of one erroneous 
cognition is brought about by another opposing erroneous cognition, the cessation of the 
prior cognitions is brought about just by the existence of the ignorance that is the material 
cause of the erroneous cognition. But where the cessation of an erroneous cognition is 
brought about by a valid cognition, due to the true cognition of the substratum being valid 
iprama), it brings about the cessation of the erroneous cognition along with ignorance. Thus, 
the cessation of a reflection-superimposition is possible by the cognition of the face, mirror, 
etc., without the cognition of the substratum and also without the cessation of primordial 
ignorance. 

In other words, it is a rule that the cessation of the prior cognition is brought about by 
another opposing cognition. But it is not a rule that the cessation of the prior erroneous 
cognition should be brought about only by the true cognition of the substratum; rather, it can 
also be brought about by another erroneous cognition. Yes, it is certainly the rule that the 
cessation of ignorance does not occur without the true cognition of the substratum, and this 
cessation occurs only by the particular valid cognition of the substratum. In this situation, 
according to the Vivarana [Theory of Reflection] view, the superimposition is “the face 
possesses [the properties of] being a reflection, which is located in the mirror, facing the 
opposite direction,” and its opposing cognition is “the face does not possess [the properties 
of] being a reflection, etc.” In Vidyaranya’s [Theory of Appearance] view, the 
superimposition is “the face is in the mirror,” and its opposing cognition is “the face is not in 
the mirror.” Even in the Nyaya view, which accepts the mutual opposition of presence and 
absence, the opposition of the objects also implies the opposition of their cognition. Hence, 
even accepting primordial ignorance as the material cause of the reflection-superimpositions, 
at the time of the presence of the obstruction of the proximity of the source and upadhi, even 
without the cessation of primordial ignorance, only by the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., 
the cessation of the stated reflection-superimpositions is possible (VP 8.52, 377-8). 
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8.1.5 Refutation of Secondary Ignorance as the Material Cause of 
Reflection-superimposition 

Niscaldas now raises a priina-facie objection (purva-paksa) on behalf of those who 
consider secondary ignorance as the material cause of reflection-superimposition: 
“Padmapada wrote the Pancapadika commentary (tikd) to the [Sarikara-]bhasya on the 
Brahma-sutra (sarTraka ), and he attained enlightenment [lit. omniscience ( sarvajhata )] 
through the teachings [lit. words (vacana)] of Sankara. In the enlightened Pancapadika 
commentary it is written: “Where erroneous cognitions such as snake, silver, etc., occur, 
there the cessation of ignorance in the form of the material cause of the snake, silver, etc., is 
brought about by the cognition of the rope and mother-of-pearl, and, through the cessation of 
ignorance, the cessation of the superimposition of the snake, silver, etc., takes place. If the 
cognition of the rope, mother-of-pearl, etc., be considered the immediate ( saksat ) cause in the 
cessation of the snake, mother-of-pearl, etc., then the rule that ‘a positive effect (bhava- 
kaiya ) is only destroyed by the destruction of the material cause’ will be violated. But if it be 
considered that the destruction of ignorance occurs through the cognition of the substratum, 
and that, by the destruction of ignorance, the destruction of the superimposition occurs, then 
the stated rule is not violated. Although ignorance has an appearance of existence ( bhava- 
rupa) like darkness, since it is beginning-less, it cannot be an effect. Therefore, the cessation 
of ignorance can only be possible through the cognition of the substratum, but the cessation 
of the positive effects l ik e the superimpositions of snake, etc., is not possible without the 
destruction of the material cause, namely, ignorance. Although the cessation of the 
destruction of the pot (ghata-dhvamsa) has been accepted in the Vedanta view, there is no 
material cause of a non-existent object; therefore, although even without the destruction of 
the material cause, the effect is destroyed in the form of the destruction of the pot, but the 
destruction of the pot is not an actual (bhava) effect. In this manner, in order to preserve the 
invariable causality (niyata hetuta) of the destruction of the material cause in the destruction 
of an positive effect, in the Pancapadika, the cognition of the substratum has been stated as a 
cause of the cessation of superimposition only via the cessation of ignorance, and it is 
prohibited ( nisedha ) to forsake the cessation of ignorance and consider only the cognition of 
the substratum as the immediate cause of the cessation of superimposition. But upon 
accepting primordial ignorance as the material cause of the reflection-superimposition, one 
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must accept the cessation of the reflection-superimposition in the previously mentioned 
manner, without the cessation of ignorance, thereby opposing the Pancapadika statement. 
Instead, if secondary ignorance is considered the material cause of the stated 
superimposition, there is no opposition [to the Pancapadika statement] because in the 
opinion of those who follow the Vivarana view, the ignorance located in the consciousness 
delimited by the face is established as the material cause of the property-superimposition 
(dharmddhydsa), and also in the opinion of those who follow Vidyaranya, the ignorance 
located in the consciousness delimited by the mirror is established as the cause of the 
superimposition on the property-possessor ( dharnu adhyasa). During the time when there are 
no obstructions, the cessation of those ignorances is brought about by the cognition of the 
face or the mirror respectively, and then by the cessation of ignorance [in the form of the 
material cause], the cessation of the reflection-superimposition occurs. Therefore, 
considering secondary ignorance to be the material cause of the reflection-superimposition 
conforms with the Pancapadika view, and to consider primordial ignorance as the material 
cause goes against th q Pancapadika” (VP 8.53, 378-80). 

Niscaldas addresses this objection by first demonstrating its inappropriateness. Even if, 
according to the section above, secondary ignorance were to be accepted as the material 
cause for reflection-superimposition, even then the contradiction of the Pancapadika 
statement would not be remedied ( parihara ): Where Yajhadatta, without a relation to the 
mirror, has the immediate perception of either Devadatta’s face or the mirror without 
Devadatta’s face, and, in the following instant, the relation of Devadatta’s face with the 
mirror occurs, then reflection-superimposition takes place there. If primordial ignorance were 
considered the material cause, then by the cognition of the face and mirror, the cessation of 
primordial ignorance does not occur; instead, only the cessation of the ignorance located in 
the consciousness delimited by the face takes place through the cognition of the face, and, 
through the cognition of the mirror, the cessation of the ignorance located in the 
consciousness delimited by the mirror takes place. Even in the instant following the 
immediate cognition of the face and mirror, due to the proximity of the face and the mirror, 
the reflection-superimposition is again possible. Although the immediate cognition of the 
face and mirror destroys the portion of secondary ignorance qualified by its concealing 
power, nevertheless, the portion [of secondary ignorance] qualified by its projection power is 
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not destroyed, 522 and hence the superimposition can still be possible in the substratum that is 
particularly cognized ( visesa-rupa se jiiata 523 ). Nevertheless, what the proponent of 
secondary ignorance asserts is not possible in this case: namely, that upon the mutual 
separation of the face and the mirror, by means of the cognition of the substratum 
accompanied by the absence of obstructions, the cessation of superimposition has occurred 
by means of the cessation of ignorance. Here instead, one can only say that the cessation of 
the immediate ( saksat ) super imposition has occurred by means of cognition [without the 
cessation of ignorance]. This is so because the cognition of the rope does not destroy the 
ignorance of mother-of-pearl, and therefore, all ignorance ( ajnana-matra ) does not get 
destroyed by a cognition but only the ignorance that has same object ( samana-visayaka 
ajnana ) gets destroyed by the [object’s] cognition. That which is illuminated by cognition is 
said to be the object (visaya) of cognition, and that which is concealed due to ignorance is 
said to be the object of ignorance. Here, in the time before the superimposition [of 
Devadatta’s face in the mirror], when Yajnadatta has had the immediate perception of 
Devadatta’s face and the mirror, due to the resulting destruction of the concealment, the 
concealing ignorance is absent in both the face and mirror. Therefore, even the proponent of 
the secondary ignorance [as the material cause of the superimposition] has to accept that in 
the location having the same object, which causes the opposition of cognition and ignorance, 
the cessation of only the superimposition takes place without the cessation of ignorance. In 
this manner, despite taking secondary ignorance to be the material cause of reflection- 
superimposition, the contradiction of the Pancapadika statement is not remedied (VP 8.54, 
380-1). 

Niscaldas explains that this contradiction occurs only if secondary ignorance is accepted 
as the cause of reflection-superimposition, but not if primordial ignorance is accepted as the 
cause. It is not the intent of the Pancapadika that, “by cognition, only the cessation of 
ignorance is brought about, and, by the cessation of the material cause in the form of 
ignorance, the cessation of the effect of ignorance takes place.” The destruction of the 
material cause is the invariable (niyata) cause of the destruction of the positive effect (bhava- 

522 This phrase is left out in the KS ed. (VP 8.53, 380), shown here in bold, following Nischaladasa (1868, 8.15): ... avastha 
ajnana ke avarana-sakti-visista ajnanatnsa ka nasa huydm bT viksepa-sakti-visista ajndndmsa kd nasa nahltn hone taim ... 

523 This is erroneously printed in the KS ed. (VP 8.53, 380) as visesa-rupa taim jhanadisthana maim ... I have emended it as 
jhatadhisthana ... per Nischaladasa (1868, 8.15). 
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katya), and thus the cessation of immediate superimposition is not possible by cognition. If 
the destruction of the positive effect does not occur without the destruction of the material 
cause, then the destruction of the material cause is the invariable ( niyata ) cause of the 
destruction of the positive effect; but, where the positive effect is a dyad ( dvyanuka ) and its 
material cause is the atom, the atom is eternal and its destruction is not at all possible. 
Although the destruction of the dyad does occur from the destruction of the contact between 
the atoms, this is a counter-example to the requirement that the destruction of the material 
cause is the cause of the destruction of the positive effect. Therefore, the Pancapadika 
statement cannot have the intention of the preservation of this requirement. If it were insisted 
that the Pancapadika statement indeed has the intent of the preservation of this rule, then the 
cessation of the [erroneous] snake-cognition [with regard to the rope] would not occur by the 
[erroneous] cognition of the stick. 

Although, even in the Nyaya view, the destruction of the material cause has been 
considered the cause of the destruction of substances other than dyads, nevertheless, if the 
destruction of the material cause is said to be the cause of the destruction of all positive 
effects, then the atoms and the mind too are eternal substances [per Nyaya], and therefore, 
since their destruction is impossible, none of their actions will ever be destroyed. Similarly, 
there will be no destruction of the attributes ( guna ) of the eternal atma, such as cognition, 
etc., or of the attributes of eternal space, such as sound, etc. Therefore, it is improper 
(,asangata ) to state that the destruction of the material cause is the invariable cause in the 
destruction of the positive effect. If, in some cases, upon the destruction of the substratum 
(,asraya ), the effect does not remain, then the destruction of the material cause is the cause of 
the destruction of the effect. Still, the destruction of the material cause cannot be said to be 
the invariable cause because, even during the existence of the material cause, the destruction 
of the effect can occur due to other reasons as well. Thus, the Pancapadika statement was not 
made with the intent of the preservation of the above rule; instead, the meaning of this 
statement is that, where the cessation of the superimposition occurs through the cognition of 
the substratum, the cognition of the substratum is not the immediate cause of the cessation of 
the superimposition, but the cognition of the substratum is the cause of the cessation of 
ignorance, and that in turn is the cause of the cessation of superimposition. Just as the 
potter’s father, being a dispensable antecedent ( anyatha-siddha ), is not the cause of the pot, 
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similarly the cognition of the substratum, as a dispensable antecedent, is not the cause for the 
cessation of superimposition. Thus, where the cessation of a superimposition is spoken of by 
means of the cognition of the substratum, only the cessation of ignorance is brought about by 
the cognition of the substratum. Then, by the destruction of ignorance in the form of the 
material cause, the cessation of the superimposition occurs; this is the purport of the 
Pancapadika. If the purport of the Pancapadika were that “the cessation of superimposition 
occurs in all cases through the cessation of ignorance,” then, without the cessation of 
ignorance, even the cessation of snake-cognition should not occur by the stick-cognition. 
Therefore, where the cessation of superimposition occurs by means of the true cognition of 
the substratum, there the cessation of superimposition occurs only through the cessation of 
ignorance - this is the rule explained in the Pancapadika. 

For those who consider secondary ignorance to be the cause of reflection- 
superimposition, the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., itself is the cognition of the 
substratum, and to accept the cessation of superimposition through the cessation of ignorance 
by the cognition of the substratum is in accordance with the Pancapadika. But where the 
proximity of the upadhi of Devadatta’s face occurs for Yajnadatta in the place where the 
concealment [portion of ignorance] has been destroyed due to prior cognition, and through it 
the reflection-superimposition of Devadatta’s face occurs, and in the time of the removal 
(■viyoga ) of the upadhi, the cessation of super imposition occurs through the cognition of the 
substratum, there it is not possible for the cessation of superimposition to occur through the 
cessation of ignorance, but instead the cessation of the immediate superimposition occurs 
through the cognition of the substratum. This is opposed to the Pancapadika. But if 
primordial ignorance is considered to be the material cause of reflection-superimposition, 
then, where the cessation of reflection-superimposition occurs through the cognition of the 
face, mirror, etc., there the face, mirror, etc., are not the substratum ( adhisthanata ), and 
therefore, one cannot speak of the cessation of superimposition being caused by cognition of 
the substratum. Instead, the cessation of superimposition is caused by the cognition of an 
opposing object that is in opposition to the cognition of the face, mirror, etc. But in the 
Pancapadika, the cessation of superimposition caused by the cognition of the substratum is 
only spoken of through the cessation of ignorance, and, apart from the cognition of the 
substratum, other means ( dvdratd ) for the cessation of superimposition are not spoken of 
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(■vivaksita ). So, if primordial ignorance is considered the material cause of reflection- 
superimposition, then the cessation of superimposition caused by the cognition of the face, 
mirror, etc., does not classify as being caused by the cognition of the substratum. If 
secondary ignorance is considered to be the material cause for the superimposition, then, 
although the cessation of superimposition caused by the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., 
does qualify as being caused by the cognition of the substratum, it does not qualify as the 
cessation of ignorance. But according to the Pancapadika, where the cessation of 
superimposition occurs through the cognition of the substratum, it is only spoken of as 
occurring through the cessation of ignorance, and, where superimposition occurs in a 
previously cognized substratum and then ceases, there the cessation of superimposition is not 
possible by cessation of ignorance as just stated. Thus, if secondary ignorance is considered 
to be the material cause of reflection-superimposition, then the Pancapadika is contradicted; 
and, if primordial ignorance is considered to be the material cause of the said 
superimposition, there is no contradiction ( VP 8.55, 381-3). 

As a summation of this discussion on the material cause of empirical reflection- 
superimposition, Niscaldas states that reflection-superimposition, similar to space and the 
rest of creation ( prapanca ), is caused by primordial ignorance. But in the manner of some 
(< eka-desi ), on account of its cessation in the form of negation not occurring without the 
knowledge of Brahman, although there is the conjecture [lit. doubt (sankd)\ 524 of reflection- 
superimposition possessing empiricality, nevertheless the relation of the source and the 
upadhi [in the superimposition] is adventitious ( agantuka ) and therefore, it is considered 
illusory. The superimposition of space and the rest of creation is caused by mere ignorance, 
and therefore, is empirical. But in reflection-superimposition, even without the cognition of 
the substratum in the manner already mentioned, its cessation is possible in the form of 
negation through an opposing cognition in the worldly state ( samsara-dasa ) itself, and 
therefore, it becomes possible for the superimposition to possess illusoriness in the form of 
negatability (badhyat\>a) {VP 8.56, 383). 


Atmanand Muni uses gumana, “conjecture, supposition, conceit” instead of sarika (Niscaldas 1957, 536). 
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Just as primordial ignorance and secondary ignorance are considered material cause for 
reflection-superimposition through differing opinions, similarly, dream-superimposition is 
caused by primordial ignorance in some views, and by secondary ignorance in others. We 
shall examine these views next. 

8.2 Primordial and Secondary Ignorance ( Mulajhana and Tulajnana ) in Dreams 

Secondary ignorance is considered the material cause of dreams. Sleep is a particular 
state ( avastha-visesa ) of ignorance, since the definition of ignorance is that which possesses 
concealing and projection powers, 525 and, in the time of dream, the concealment of the 
waking seer 526 ( drasta ) and seen ( drsya ) is experientially known. For example, in the waking 
state, when a person named Devadatta, of brahman caste, possessing a son, wealth and other 
good fortune, after the death of his father and grandfather, having cremated them and 
performed the sraddha 527 and other rituals for them, goes to sleep, he experiences himself as 
someone named Yajnadatta of ksatriya caste, as a child suffering from hunger and cold due 
to the unavailability of food and clothing, and crying in the lap ( anka ) of his father or 
grandfather. In this case, if it were said that the empirical seer and seen of the waking state 
are concealed by primordial ignorance, then they should be concealed even in the waking 
state since there is no other concealer perceived in the waking state other than primordial 
ignorance. Therefore, it will have to be accepted that in the dream, sleep ( nidra ) itself 
conceals, and sleep itself transforms into the forms of the dream objects. Therefore, sleep is 
qualified by the power to conceal and project, and, since the attribute of ignorance is 
connected ( ghatita ) with sleep, sleep is a particular state of ignorance. But secondary 
ignorance has a beginning because, when primordial ignorance itself, qualified by 
adventitious (dgantuka) form conceals to some extent consciousness delimited by the upadhi, 
then it is considered secondary ignorance ( avastha-ajhana or tulajnana ). The cessation 
(uparama) of the actions that are the cause of experience (bhoga) in the waking state is the 
efficient cause of the arising of secondary ignorance. Also, since secondary ignorance is a 
particular form of primordial ignorance, primordial ignorance alone is the material cause of 


VP 8.57, 384: avarana-viksepa-sakti-yuktata ajnana ka laksana hai. 

526 “Seer” here is being used in the sense of “one who sees” (as opposed to “sage”). 

527 

MW defines sraddha as “a ceremony in honour and for the benefit of dead relatives observed with great strictness at 
various fixed periods and on occasions of rejoicing as well as mourning by the surviving relatives ...” 
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secondary ignorance. In the illustration, the illusory seer ( drasta ) concealed by secondary 
ignorance in the form of sleep is superimposed on the empirical seer, and the illusory vision 
concealed by that sleep is superimposed on the empirical vision. Therefore, the substratum of 
the illusory seer is the empirical seer, and the substratum of the illusory vision is the 
empirical vision. But, when actions approach ( abhimukha ) the waking state experience 
( bhoga ), then the waking state arises again, and, in that time, whatever cognition of the 
empirical seer-seen occurs to the persons devoid of knowledge of Brahman, that itself is the 
cognition of the substratum of the dream. This brings about the cessation of the material 
cause in the form of secondary ignorance from which the cessation of the illusory seer-seen 
takes place. The cessation of the illusory seer-seen occurs with the cognition of the empirical 
seer-seen (VP 8.57,383-4). 

Niscaldas raises a doubt in connection with the above view. In the manner just stated, 
there is the difference between the seer in the waking state and the seer in the dream state, 
and the experience of the dream state is recalled in the waking state. Now, if the experience 
of one seer should occur as a recollection ( smrti ) to another, then Devadatta’s experience 
should be recalled (smrti) by Yajhadatta, [which is absurd]. Therefore, if the difference 
between the seers is accepted, then the recollection of the dream experience will not be 
possible. Niscaldas resolves this doubt as follows. Although the experience of one person is 
not recalled by another, nevertheless one’s own experience is recalled by oneself, and, in just 
this way, the experience, having identity with oneself (sva-tddatmya), is also recalled by 
oneself. There is no mutual identity (tdddtmya) between Devadatta and Yajhadatta, but the 
dream-state seer, being superimposed on the waking-state seer, has identity with the waking- 
state seer; the superimposed object always has identity with its own substratum. Thus, the 
waking-state seer can recall the dream-state seer’s experience, the two having mutual 
identity, and so the material cause of dream-superimposition is the secondary ignorance in 
the form of sleep (VP 8.58-9, 385). 

8.2.1 The Substratum of the Dream State 

In the dream state, if only what is seen is accepted as produced by ignorance, then it is 

not possible for the empirical jiva of the waking state to be considered its seer because [in 
dream state] the nature of the empirical jiva remains concealed by ignorance in the form of 
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sleep. It is the rule that the immediate perception of an object occurs only when the object is 
in relation to an unconcealed jiva. Therefore, if the waking state jiva concealed by sleep is 
considered to be the seer of the dream, then the immediate cognition of the dream creation 
will not be possible. Therefore, Niscaldas accepts the fact that the dream-state seer is also 
superimposed on the empirical jiva and is unconcealed. The immediate cognition of the 
illusory vision is possible by its relation to the seer in the dream state. The authors who 
believe that the jiva is of three kinds - ultimate, empirical, and illusory - maintain that the 
substratum of the dream state is only the empirical jiva and the world (jagat ). But this view is 
illogical ( ayukta ), because the empirical seer is also inert (jada ), like the vision, on account 
of being non -atina. Therefore, it is not possible for the empirical seer to be the substratum 
imparting reality (satta) and manifestation ( sphurti ). Instead, Niscaldas considers 
consciousness alone as the substratum of the dream state. That is why, where the substratum 
of snake and silver is said to be the rope and mother-of-pearl, it means that the substratum is 
rope-delimited consciousness and mother-of-pearl-delimited consciousness alone. 
Consciousness itself has been posited as the substratum of the dream-state creation in many 
texts, too. Therefore, the substratum of the dream state is either 1) ego-delimited 
consciousness, or 2) consciousness not delimited by ego ( ahankara ). Both of these views are 
authoritative (pramanika ). 

If ego-delimited consciousness (1) is considered the substratum, then it will not be 
possible to conceal consciousness by primordial ignorance. Therefore, only the secondary 
ignorance, which is the concealer of the ego-delimited consciousness, can possibly be the 
material cause of the dream, and its [the ignorance’s] cessation is possible when one awakes 
( jagrad-bodha ) without cognition of Brahman. The consciousness reflected in ignorance, or 
the Isvara’s consciousness as the source (bimbo), is called consciousness non-delimited by 
ego (2). If it is considered the substratum of the dream, then the material cause of the dream 
state will have to be primordial ignorance, which is the concealer of the consciousness. But 
then, instead of considering its cessation in the form of negation due to awaking, it will have 
to be considered in the form of dissolution in the material cause. Alternatively, just as was 
stated in the description of the reflection-superimposition, 528 if awaking is considered to be an 


528 


VP 8.51-52, discussed in section 8.1.4, on pp. 267-269. 
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opposing cognition, the cessation of the dream-superimposition can be considered to be 
caused by waking. But the cessation of the portion of ignorance that is the cause of 
concealment is not brought about by an opposing cognition; instead, there is the cessation 
only of the portion of ignorance that is the cause of projection. If the cessation of ignorance 
without remainder were said to be brought about by an opposing cognition, then in the case 
of the cessation of the snake-cognition by the stick-cognition, on account of the absence of 
the material cause, the erroneous cognition of the stick itself will not be possible, because, if 
in this case the cessation of the projection portion, too, were to occur without remainder, then 
the stick would also be only a projection, and therefore, its attainment ( upalambha ) should 
not occur. And so, it is appropriate to consider that in one instance of ignorance there is 
endless power that is the cause for endless projections, but only the power that is the cause of 
one projection is destroyed by an opposing cognition, and the power that is the cause of other 
projections remains. Thus at another time, superimposition again can reoccur in that very 
substratum. In this manner, even upon the negation of past dreams having been brought about 
by awaking, on account of the power that is the cause of projections in the form of future 
dreams being left remaining, dream-superimposition occurs again on another day. Therefore, 
it is also possible for consciousness non-delimited by ego (2) to be the substratum of dream. 

But even accepting consciousness non-delimited by ego as the substratum of dreams, 
only the consciousness located inside the body can possibly be the substratum. If 
consciousness located outside the body were also to be considered the substratum, then, just 
as every pot, etc., is visible to all, and there is the need for the functioning (vyapara) of the 
senses in the immediate perception of the snake, silver, etc., in the same manner there also 
ought to be the need for the functioning of the senses in the immediate perception of a 
dream. 529 But if the dream-superimposition is considered to occur in the consciousness 
located inside the body, then, on account of consciousness being related to the cognizer 
( pramata ), just as happiness, etc., are immediately cognized without the functioning of the 
senses, similarly it is possible for the dream-superimposition to be immediately cognized 
without the functioning of the senses (VP 8.60-5, 385-7). 


529 _ 

Niscaldas does not take up the argument that, if non-delimited consciousness were the substratum of dreams then the 
dreams of one person would be visible to all, presumably because his focus is to prove that the senses do not focus when 
dreaming. 
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In defense of the appropriateness of the substratum of dream being the consciousness that 
is located within the body and not delimited by the ego, Niscaldas suggests the following. If 
consciousness non-delimited by ego is said to be the substratum of dream, it is of two kinds. 
Both a) the /mv-consciousness as the reflection in ignorance, and b) Isvara-consciousness as 
the source in ignorance, are non-delimited by ego, and, on account of being pervasive 
(vyapaka ), both can be said to be within the body. The difference between the source and 
reflection is not natural; it is not possible for just one consciousness located within the body 
to be the basis of two opposing properties. Thus, the state of being Isvara or jiva as the source 
or reflection is caused by an upadhi, and, in just one consciousness, the fact of being a source 
or reflection by relation to ignorance is imagined. Hence, there occurs the two-fold 
functioning of being either a source or a reflection in one consciousness located within the 
body. If the antah-karana is considered to be the delimiter ( avacchedaka ) of the state of 
being the substratum of dream-superimposition in the one consciousness located inside the 
body, then the state of being a substratum (adhisthanata) is established in the ego-delimited 
consciousness (1). If the antah-karana is not considered to be the delimiter of that state of 
being a substratum, then the state of being a substratum is established in the consciousness 
non-delimited by ego (2). With regard to one and the same Devadatta, if he is referred to 
from the standpoint of his son, he is called a father, and if he is referred to from the 
standpoint of Devadatta’s parents, then he is called a son. Similar to the operation of the 
opposed properties, ‘father’ and ‘son,’ in one and the same Devadatta, due to the difference 
in standpoints of reference ( vivaksa-bheda ), it is possible for the opposed properties of ego- 
delimited-ness and ego-non-delimited-ness, as well as being a source or reflection to function 
in one and the same consciousness located in the body. Even so, it is proper to accept the 
substratum-ness of dreams only in inner consciousness located in the body (VP 8.66, 388). 

Moreover, if the substratum-ness of dream is said to be in consciousness located in an 
extraordinary location which is either inside or outside ( bahyantar-asadharana-desa-stha ), 
then it will oppose the words of Gaudapada and Sankara. In the vaitathya-prakarana of the 
Manclukya-karika, Gaudapada has said: “On account of the absence of suitable place and 
time for the creation of the elephant, mountain, etc. in a dream, the dream objects are false 
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( mithya).” 530 Also, Sankara, in his commentary on Gaudapada’s statement, stated, “the 
creation of an empirical elephant, mountain, etc., in an instant and within the subtle nerves 
(nadl ) 531 is not possible;” 532 therefore, the dream objects are unreal ( vitatha ). Thus, they too 
have spoken of the arising of the dream within the body itself. If the substratum-ness is 
considered to be within ordinary consciousness, then their statements that the dream arises in 
the subtle location will be improper. Therefore, the dream-superimposition should be 
considered to occur in consciousness non-delimited by ego inside the body (VP 8.67,388-9). 

8.2.2 The Immediacy of the Dream Superimposition 

Both the source ( bimba ) and reflection in ignorance ( avidly a-pratibimb a ) are also 

consciousness non-delimited by ego. According to differing opinions, both can be the 
substratum of dream. Nevertheless, it is only proper to consider yTvo-consciousness in the 
form of a reflection in ignorance as the substratum of dreams because immediate ( aparoksa ) 
superimposition can only occur in an immediate substratum. Like pure Brahman, the 
cognition of Isvara-consciousness also occurs only in mediate form by means of the sastras 
alone. If Isvara-consciousness were considered to be the substratum of dream, then, on 
account of the absence of immediacy of the substratum, the immediacy of the 
superimposition would not be possible. TheyTvo-consciousness, in the form of a reflection in 
ignorance becoming delimited by ego, is the object of the vrtti in the form of “I” (aham- 
akara vrtti). Although theylvo-consciousness, in the form of a reflection in ignorance non- 
delimited by ego, is not the object of the aham-akara vrtti, nevertheless is not concealed, and 
therefore, because of it being immediate itself, immediate superimposition is possible on it 
(VP 8.68,389). 

In the Samksepa-sariraka, a three-fold immediacy of the substratum has been accepted in 
order to provide for the immediacy of the superimposition: 1) the immediacy of the rope, 
mother-of-pearl, etc., which is useful to the immediacy of the snake, silver, etc., 
superimpositions, is produced by the senses; 533 2) the immediacy of space, useful to the 


This is an abridgement of MaKa 2.1-3 

531 

“It is said in the Scriptures that the mind moves about during the time of sleep along some nerves and this produces the 
dream experience.” (Gaudapada and Sankaracarya 1955, 87n6) 

532 _ r ' r — , , 

^ MaKa 2.1 SBh: “na hy antah samvrte dehantar nadisuparvata-hasty-adinam sambhavo ’sti ” (Sankara and Anandagiri 
1979, 253). The “in an instant” has been inserted by Niscaldas here, the idea occurs in the SBh for the next verse, MaKa 2.2 

533 SS 1.41,2.52 
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immediacy of the superimposition of blueness, etc., occurs via the mind; 534 and 3) the 
immediacy of the substratum, useful to the immediacy of the dream-superimposition, is 
innate (svabhava-siddha). Sarvajnatman has spoken of dream-superimposition in the self that 
is immediate ( svatah aparoksa) in this manner in the Samksepa-sariraka; 535 therefore, the 
yTva-consciousness alone is the substratum of dream (VP 8.69,389-90). 

Niscaldas raises a potential shortcoming ( apatti ) with the above view. “If the nature of 
the yTva-consciousness, on account of being unconcealed, is considered to be self-illumined 
(, svatah-prakasa ), then, due to ignorance being pervasive, theyTva-consciousness reflected in 
it will also be pervasive, and therefore, it should always be in relation with pots, etc. In such 
a state, the immediate cognition of the pots, etc., should occur without the need of a vrtti 
produced by the eyes. If the need of a vrtti is accepted even in the immediate cognition of 
that which is related to theyTva-consciousness, then it will be improper ( asahgata ) to speak of 
the immediate cognition of dream-superimposition by means of theyTva-consciousness, 
which itself is immediate ( svatah aparoksa)." Nevertheless, the substratum of the dream- 
superimposition is the yTva-consciousness alone, but the substratum of the pot, etc., is not 
yTva-consciousness, it is Brahman-consciousness. Therefore, the objects of the dream have an 
identity-relation with their own substratum, which is yTva-consciousness, whereas the 
substratum of the pots, etc., being Brahman-consciousness, their identity relation is with 
Brahman-consciousness, not with yTva-consciousness. A relation of the yTva-consciousness 
with the pots, etc., arises only through a vrtti produced by the eyes, etc., and therefore, in the 
time before the [production of the] vrtti, the relation that the yTva-consciousness has with the 
pots, etc., does not produce ( sampadaka ) immediacy. The immediate cognition only arises 
from the requirement of a vrtti, which causes the different relation of the yTva-consciousness 
with the pot, etc. But in the dream-superimposition, due to the constant relation of the yTva- 
consciousness as substratum, the related objects are illumined without a vrtti. It has been 
stated in this manner by the teacher ( acarya ) named Prakasatma-srlcarana. 536 (VP 8.70, 390). 


534 SS 1.43 

535 SS 1.42 

536 Niscaldas is alluding to Prakasatman, the author of the Vivarana, and his arguments in (Padmapadacarya et al. 1985, 
308-9). Elsewhere (VP 3.18, 81), Niscaldas explicitly associates Prakasatma-srlcarana with the Vivarana. I am uncertain as 
to why Niscaldas specifically ascribes the view to prakasatma-sncarana nama acarya, since Sricarana can also be used as 
an honorific, lit. “lotus feet,” particularly in the Vaishnava context, or “honorable feet [of the king]” (Sircar 1966, 317). 
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8.2.3 A Digression Unrelated to Dream State: The Perception of Space via Vrtti 

[In the process of arguing for the immediacy of dreams, Niscaldas stated that empirical 

objects have Brahman-consciousness as their substratum, and, in order to be perceived by the 
/^/-consciousness, a vrtti is required to go out through the senses to such empirical objects. 
The Samksepa-sanraka presented a three-fold immediacy of the superimposition, where the 
perception of space was said to occur via the mind. In connection with this, and unrelated to 
dreams, Niscaldas discusses a specific difference of opinion regarding the use of vrtti in the 
perception of space]. In the above context (prasahga ), in connection with space, the vrtti is 
considered to be mental. In the Advaita-dTpika, Nrsimhasrama has stated, “Although a vrtti 
related to the eyes is not possible in connection with the formless space, sight ( aloka ) spread 
over space is possessed of form ( rupa-vala ), and the eye-vrtti has the form of aloka. In the 
same manner that the cognizer (pramata ) is identical with the consciousness delimited by 
aloka by means of the eye-vrtti, the vrtti located in aloka is identical with consciousness 
delimited by space. Thus, due to the object of the eye-vrtti being of the form of aloka, the 
immediate cognition of space has also been said to be caused by the eye sense organ.” But 
the purport of the mental immediate cognition of the sky that is mentioned in the Samksepa- 
sanraka is as follows: “Space itself is formless; therefore, it is not possible for the eye-vrtti 
to be of the form of space, and if the perception of another object located in the same place is 
accepted to occur by means of a vrtti having a different form, then, by a vrtti having the form 
of a pot, the perception of the pot’s smallness, depth and size should likewise occur. Also, by 
means of the vrtti in the form of aloka, wind that is in the same place as the aloka should also 
be perceived by the eyes. Therefore, since the immediate cognition of space is not possible 
by means of the eye-vrtti, only mental immediate perception is possible in connection with 
space.” If it is thought about carefully, although the immediate cognition of one [object] by a 
vrtti in the form of another, in the manner of the Advaita-dTpika, is not well known, and its 
acceptance is a defect [of Nrsimhasrama’s position], nevertheless, by accepting the 
immediate cognition of one [object] by a vrtti in the form of another on the basis of the result 
( phala-bala-taim ) in some cases, the defect is removed. Similarly, the relation ( gocarata ) of 
the antah-karana to external objects, in the manner of the Samksepa-sanraka, is not known, 
and its acceptance is a defect. Nevertheless, if the relation of the antali-karana vrtti to 
external objects assisted by the eye-vrtti of another form ( anyakdra ), is accepted in some 
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cases on the basis of the result, then the defect in the form of the violation of the rule, “there 
is no relation of merely the antah-karana to external objects,” does not arise. Thus, although 
both versions are possible, only th q Advaita-dTpika view is correct because, according to the 
Samksepa-sarlraka, by accepting the ey e-vrtti in the form of aloka as an assisting cause, the 
antah-karana has to be additionally considered as an instrument ( karana ) of immediate 
cognition pertaining to external objects, whereas, according to the Advaita-dTpika, it is not 
required to accept the antah-karana as an instrument for the immediate cognition of external 
objects; therefore the view [by Nrsimhasrama] has economy ( laghava ). Even if the eyes were 
not considered to assist, but only the antah-karana were considered the cause of perception 
of space, then the mental perception of space ought to occur even with closed eyes. 

Moreover, since the antah-karana is a material cause of cognition, to speak of its 
instrumentality is totally improper ( ayukta ). Thus, in speaking of the immediate cognition of 
space as mental, the Samksepa-sarTraka makes a prauclhi-vada, an extravagant assertion. It is 
only proper to say that the cause of the immediate cognition of superimposition, which is the 
immediate cognition of the substratum, occurs via the senses or via self-illumination. In other 
words, rather than considering the immediate cognition of the substratum as three-fold, as 
was said earlier, 537 it should be considered as only two-fold (VP 8.71-2, 390-2). 

8.2.4 The Self-immediacy of Dreams Confirmed by Scripture 

Thus, given this difference of opinion, the material cause of a dream is said to be either 

secondary ignorance or primordial ignorance. But in all the views, the material cause of the 
superimpositions of snake, silver, etc., is considered to be secondary ignorance alone, and the 
cessation of the snake, etc., takes place through the cessation of ignorance by means of the 
cognition of the rope, etc. Here, the doubt may arise that once a rope has been cognized, due 
to the absence of the material cause, the erroneous cognition of a snake should not occur at 
another time. The resolution of this doubt is undertaken by Niscaldas under the description of 
the purpose of the vrtti in VP 8.145-161 538 (VP 8.73, 392). 

The immediate cognition of a dream by means of the self-immediacy of its substratum 
was mentioned earlier. In the svayam-jyotir brahmana [BU 4.3] also, in connection with 


In VP 8.69, 389-90. 

5 ' x Discussed in section 9.2, “The purpose of a vrtti,” p. 328. 
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dreams it is stated, “atray am purusah svayamjyotir bhavati, here [in the dream] this person is 
self-illumined” (BU 4.3.9). Its purport is that although atma is said to be self-illumined in all 
three states, that which is self-illumined is in its own illumination, independent of any other 
illumination, and illumines all. According to this definition, in the waking state, the atma is 
not self-illumined, due to the presence of other illuminators such as the sun, eyes, etc. In the 
deep sleep state, the embodied seer ( sthula-darsi) does not perceive anything, and therefore, 
the Naiyayikas consider general cognition ( jnana-sdmanya ) to be absent in deep sleep. 
Therefore, here too, the self-effulgence of atma is not ascertained ( nirdhara ). Since there is 
no other source of illumination to be found in the dream state apart from the self-effulgent 
atma, which can be considered the illuminator of the dream creation, sruti (scripture) has 
termed the atma as self-illumined only in the dream state. If the eyes and other senses were 
involved even in the dream state, then on account of the absence of the independence 
(nirapeksata) from other illumination in dreams as well, it would not be possible to assign 
self-effulgence to atma. But the atma is self-illumined in a dream, without the functioning of 
the senses. Although in a dream one wanders about with a staff in hand, beating camels, 
buffalos, etc., and seeing mangoes, etc., with the eyes, the centers ( golaka ) for the hands, 
eyes, and feet appear still. Therefore, the empirical senses do not function in dreams, and 
illusory senses are not accepted either. If illusory senses were to be accepted in dreams then 
sruti, which posits that atma is self-effulgent due to the absence of other sources of 
illumination, 539 would be negated. Although illusory senses in the dream have been spoken of 
in the VS, 540 that was an extravagant assertion ( praudhi-vada ) [i.e., accepting the opponent’s 
view in order to justify one’s own better teaching]. 541 Even if illusory senses are accepted in 
dreams, then on account of their arising at the same time as the cognition, it is not possible 
for them to be means of cognition. Also, the antah-karana alone, without the functioning of 
the senses, cannot be a means of cognition. According to the Tatt\>a-dipika, 542 the antah- 
karana in dream transforms into the form of elephant, etc., and thus, cannot possibly be a 

539 BU 4.3.9, quoted above. 

540 In VS 6.306, 186, Niscaldas writes: “In the dream, the senses, like the elephant, etc., are also imagined, hasti adikan Id 
nyamJsvapna maim kalpita indriya bThaim.” 

541 The parenthetical explanation of praudhi-vada is provided by Atmanand Muni: arthatpurva-vadtkd ukti mankar apna 
utkarsa bodhanartha hi vah samadhan hai (Niscaldas 1957, 550). 

542 There are multiple texts by this name. CitsukhT is also known as Tattva-ddpikd or Tattva-pradtpika, as is the commentary 
on Vidyaranya’s PD by Ramakrsna, among others. The reference here is to CitsukhT 1.3, which establishes the self¬ 
effulgence (svaprakasata) of atma (Citsukha, Pratyaksvarupa, and Yoglndrananda 1956, 38-46). 
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means of cognition of the dream; therefore, a dream is illumined by atma ( atma-prakasa ), 
without the functioning of the antah-karana [or the senses]. Thus, the immediate cognition of 
the dream occurs by means of the self-immediate atma. In the dream, the elephants, etc., 
being seen by the eyes ( caksusata ) that is perceived is also a superimposition, as are the 
elephants, etc. In the waking state, the perception of the pots, etc., being seen by the eyes is 
empirical, and the perception of snake, silver, etc., [being seen by the eyes] is illusory on 
account of being superimposed (VP 7.74-5, 392-3). 

8.3 Reality (Satta) and Illusoriness ( Mithyatva ) 

Self-effulgence need not be restricted to the dream state alone, and some Advaita thinkers 
extend it to all objects perceived in the empirical state. To explore this, Niscaldas takes up 
the theory that perception is creation ( drsti-srsti-vada ). 

8.3.1 The Theories of Drsti-srsti (Perception is Creation) and Srsti-drsti (Creation 
Precedes Perception) 

In the drsti-srsti (perception is creation) view, non -atma objects have no reality when 
uncognized ( ajnata-satta ); they only have reality when cognized (jnata-satta ). Therefore, 
like the snake [perceived] in a rope, as long as non -atma objects are only revealed by the 
witness consciousness ( saksi-bhasya ), their apprehension as objects of cognition produced by 
the senses is also superimposed. There are two types of drsti-srsti-vada. 1) In the [Vedanta-] 
Siddhanta-muktavalT and other texts it is said that perception ( drsti ), i.e., cognition itself 
( jnana-svarupa ) is creation (srsti) [drstir eva srstih]. There is no creation separate from 
cognition. 2) But in the primary source texts ( akara-grantha ), it is said that the creation of a 
non -atma object takes place at the time of cognition of perception, and that prior to cognition 
there is no non -atma object [drsti-samakdlma srstih]. Therefore, everything seen has reality 
when cognized (jndta-satta) alone, and not when uncognized (ajnata-satta). 543 These are two 
kinds of drsti-srsti-vada which are accepted (abhimata ) by all Advaita sastras (VP 8.76, 393- 
4). 544 


543 Atmanand Muni adds, “To consider reality of an object prior to cognition is called ajnata-satta, reality when uncognized, 
or empirical reality. To not consider reality of an object prior to cognition but only to accept its reality at the same time as its 
cognition is called jndta-satta, reality when cognized, or illusory reality” (Niscaldas 1957, 551). 

544 hi VS (2.81, 45), Niscaldas states that drsti-srsti-vada is the Vedanta doctrine, siddhanta, and describes it in great detail 
at VS 6.317-29, 193-203. hi fact, VS 6.328 is titled “The acceptance ( angikara ) of drsti-srsti-vada.” 
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Many authors have described srsti-drsti-vada, the view that creation is perceived, in the 
manner of persons of unrefined vision ( sthiila-darsi ). First, creation occurs, and then 
subsequently, by relation with a means of cognition ( pramana ), perception takes place. The 
meaning of srsti-drsti is that perception occurs after creation. In this view, non -atma objects 
have uncognized reality, and, unlike snake, silver, etc., the non -atma pot, etc., are held to 
have empirical reality. In drsti-srsti-vada, no non -atma object is an object of a means of 
cognition. Only pure Brahman is the object of verbal means of cognition ( sabda pramana) in 
the form of Vedanta. All inert objects are revealed by the witness-self. The apprehension of 
an object’s perception by eyes, etc., is erroneous because even the division of means of 
cognition and cognizer (pramana-prameya-vibhaga ) are superimposed like [in] a dream. In 
contrast, in srsti-drsti-vada, all pots and other non -atma objects are objects of the means of 
cognition, and even the teacher, sastras, etc., are empirical, and different from the 
erroneously cognized snake, silver, etc. Although the use of empirical silver as a 
chain/bracelet, etc., is known, and such use of the illusory versions is not known, 
nevertheless the cessation of both through cognition of the substratum is similar, both are 
anirvacamya, different from real and unreal, and the absence of both in their own substratum 
(,svadhikarana ) in all three times [past, present, future] is similar. Therefore, like illusory 
objects, empirical objects too are only unreal ( mithya ). Thus, even in srsti-drsti-vada, there is 
no damage (hdni) to non-duality, Advaita (VP 8.77, 394). 

8.3.2 The Illusoriness of the Unreal Creation 

Niscaldas raises a doubt on behalf of the dualists in connection with these two theories. 

“In both drsti-srsti-vada and srsti-drsti-vada, all non -atma objects are unreal. There is no 
debate regarding this, but a question arises regarding the property of being illusory 
(mithyatva) which is possessed by unreal objects. Is this property (of being unreal) 1) real; or 
2) unreal? If it be said to be real (1), the Advaita position will be harmed since there is reality 
in a non -atma property that is different from consciousness. If it be said to be unreal (2), 
then, too, there will be harm to the Advaita position since an unreal object is not an opposer 
(pratiksepaka ) to an object opposed to it, and therefore the reality of creation ( prapanca ) will 
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not be repudiated by the unreal ( mithya-bhuta ) 545 property of being illusory ( mithyatva ). The 
properties of being with manifestation ( saprapahcatva ) and being without manifestation 
(nisprapahcatva) reside in Brahman; the property of being with manifestation is imaginary 
(.kalpita), and that of being without manifestation is ultimate (paramarthika ). Thus, although 
Brahman possesses both of these properties, the property of being without manifestation is 
not repudiated by the unreal property of being with manifestation. Similarly, in the creation, 
the property of illusory is imaginary and the property of reality ( satyatva ) is ultimate; 
therefore, by the existence of the ultimate property of reality in the creation, the Advaita 
position will be harmed” (VP 7.78, 394-5). 

This objection is resolved by the Advaita-dTpika as follows. The reality that is 
apprehended in a pot, etc., as in “the pot is real,” is the reality of the substratum itself that 
appears in the pot, etc. Or, an anirvacariiya relation arises between the pot, etc., and the 
reality of the substratum. The pot’s property of illusoriness (mithyatva), which is different 
from real and unreal, is known through sruti (scripture). Illusoriness is different from real 
(sat); therefore, it is opposed to reality (satyatva), which is different from unreal (asat), and 
that reality is repudiated by this illusoriness. The dualists might argue, “It is not possible to 
repudiate the reality of creation by the unreal* (mithya-bhuta) illusoriness without accepting 
reality in the property of illusoriness. If an unreal* property could bring about the repudiation 
of its opposing property, then even Brahman’s property of being without manifestation 
should be repudiated by the unreal* property of being with manifestation.” This [argument of 
the dualist] is also improper because it is a rule that a property repudiates an opposing 
property of a property-possessor ( dharmin ) of the same reality [as the property], but where 
the property-possessor has a different reality, its opposing property is not repudiated. The 
property of Brahman’s being with manifestation is empirical, and Brahman is ultimate; 
therefore, the property possessor, Brahman, is not of the same reality as the property of being 
with manifestation, and so that property cannot repudiate Brahman’s property of being 
without manifestation. But in the empirical creation, illusoriness is also empirical because the 
empirical creation free from adventitious (agantuka) defects is only produced by ignorance, 


545 The term mithya-bhuta is challenging to translate without causing further confusion. I choose to render it as “unreal” and 
then either provide the Sanskrit original in parentheses as “unreal ( mithya-bhuta )” or, in the cases where this gets too 
cumbersome, as “unreal*” so as to be able to distinguish it from “unreal (asat)” 
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and is illusory (mithya). Therefore, since creation and illusoriness are both empirical, and 
thus of the same reality, the reality of creation can readily be repudiated by illusoriness. If 
only a real property is accepted as capable of repudiating an opposing property, then for one 
who apprehends reality in the silver in mother-of-pearl as “the silver is real,” the illusoriness 
of silver should not repudiate that reality because the property of illusoriness in the imagined 
silver is also only imagined and not real. Hence, the reality of the repudiating property is not 
required in the repudiation of an opposing property, but only that the property possessor of 
the opposing property be of the same order of reality as the repudiating property. Thus, the 
defect simply does not arise, that Brahman’s property of being without manifestation is 
repudiated by its property of being with manifestation; the repudiation of the [empirical] 
reality of creation by the empirical illusoriness of creation is possible (VP 7.79, 395-6). 

The dualists raise another type of objection. “If the property of illusoriness ( mithyatva ) in 
creation is considered illusory (mithya), the ultimate reality of creation is still not repudiated 
since only properties at the same [level of] reality oppose one another; properties at different 
levels of reality do not oppose one another. If properties of different levels of reality could 
also be in opposition, then the identity (tadatmya) of the illusory ( pratibhasika ) silver with 
mother-of-pearl should also repudiate the difference [of mother-of-pearl] from empirical real 
silver. Since the empirical illusoriness of creation is unable to repudiate the ultimate reality 
of creation, creation is real, and Advaita, non-duality, is not possible.” Niscaldas’s response 
is that even this doubt has the resolution stated before. The reality of snake, silver, etc., 
should not be repudiated by the illusoriness of the illusory snake, silver, etc. Therefore, a 
property that is ascertained by a means of valid cognition alone is the cause (prayojaka ) for 
the repudiation of an opposing property. The illusoriness of silver in mother-of-pearl is 
ascertained by a means of valid cognition, and this illusoriness repudiates (pratiksepa ) its 
opposing property of reality. Similarly, the illusoriness of creation is also ascertained by a 
means of cognition such as sruti (scripture), etc., and it repudiates the reality of creation. But 
in the mother-of-pearl, the identity of illusory silver is not ascertained by a means of 
cognition, rather, it is established by erroneous cognition, and therefore, it does not repudiate 
the difference from empirical silver. On the contrary, the difference of silver from mother-of- 
pearl is itself ascertained by a means of cognition, and it repudiates the identity of silver with 
mother-of-pearl. The dualist has accepted the illusoriness of creation as empirical, and 
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thereby the ascription of being ultimately real ( paramarthika ) to its property-possessor 
(dharmin ), the creation, is totally contrary ( sarvatha viruddha ) because the only possible 
substratum of an empirical property is an empirical property-possessor. Thus, even the 
second objection of the dualists is improper (VP 8.80-1, 396-7). 

When, in the manner of the Advaita-dTpika, the property-possessor ( dharmin ) is of the 
same [level of] reality as the contradicting property ( dhanna ), then the contradicting property 
repudiates its opposing property. On accepting this rule, the unreal* (mithya bhuta) 
illusoriness (mithyatva) of creation repudiates the reality of creation, and Brahman’s being 
without manifestation is not repudiated by its being with manifestation. But the Advaita- 
dTpika resolution can only be possible by accepting differences in reality (satta-bheda). 
Against this, if only one reality is accepted, in the manner of “there is only the reality as 
Brahman which appears in the pot, etc., and there is no [other] different reality in empirical 
or illusory objects,” then this resolution is not possible. Niscaldas presents his own solution 
to this objection. Although a property ascertained by a valid means of cognition repudiates an 
opposing property, yet, in the case where other properties are ascertained by a valid means of 
cognition, there the other property is not contradicted. For example, the illusoriness of 
creation is ascertained by a valid means of cognition such as sruti (scripture), etc., and there 
is no sruti as a means of cognition for the reality of creation. On the contrary, only the 
absence of reality is known through sruti. Therefore, the illusoriness of creation negates its 
own reality. Although reality is apprehended in creation by the perceptual means of 
cognition, such as in the assertion, “the pot is real,” human perception is weaker than sruti 
statements which do not originate with humans ( apauruseya ), and thus, the reality of creation 
cannot be said to be established by a means of cognition. Brahman’s being with 
manifestation and being without manifestation ( saprapancatva nisprapancatva) are both 
established by means of cognition; therefore, one property should not be negated by the 
other. But the highest human goal, i.e., liberation ( parama purusartha ), is attained only by 
the cognition of [Brahman’s] being without manifestation. Therefore, the goal ( tatparya ) of 
sruti is the setting forth ( pratipadana ) of being without manifestation. The description of 
Brahman’s being with manifestation is useful for the understanding ( bodha ) of non-dual 
Brahman without manifestation, but the actual goal of sruti is not to describe being with 
manifestation; hence, being with manifestation is not ultimate but is merely conceived. But it 
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is not illusory either, having been produced by ignorance free from adventitious defects; 
[therefore] it is empirical, and thus the negation of being with manifestation by being without 
manifestation is established. By stating that the intention of sruti statements promoting the 
being with manifestation is solely for empirical being with manifestation, being with 
manifestation is restricted. Also, Brahman’s being with manifestation is not eternal; it is only 
present in the time of ignorance prior to knowledge ( vidya ), and therefore, the property of 
being with manifestation is negated by the property of being without manifestation, whereas 
the converse is not possible. Thus, the objection of the dualist is improper (VP 8.82-3, 

397-8). 

Authors other than Nrsimhasrama have resolved the above objection [against the 
Advaita-dTpika view] in the following manner. Pertaining to its own substratum (svasraya- 
gocara ), the property that is not negated by the immediate perception of truth ( tattva ) 
repudiates its opposing property, but the property that, pertaining to its own substratum, is 
negated by the immediate perception of truth, cannot repudiate its opposing property. For 
example, creation (prapanca ) is the substratum of illusoriness ( mithyatva ). The illusoriness 
of creation is not negated by the immediate perception of the truth pertaining to Brahman, 
which is the substratum of the creation. Instead, the conviction of illusoriness (; mithyatva - 
buddhi) pertaining to creation becomes firmer by the immediate perception of Brahman. 
Hence, the opposing [property of creation’s] reality is repudiated by the illusoriness of 
creation. But Brahman is the substratum of the property of being with manifestation. The 
property of being with manifestation is negated by the immediate perception of Brahman; 
therefore, the property of being with manifestation does not cancel ( tiraskdra ) Brahman’s 
property of being without manifestation. Just as mother-of-pearl has its own identity 
(tdddtmya), the imagined silver also has its identity in its substratum, mother-of-pearl. The 
mother-of-pearl-identity is not negated by the immediate perception of mother-of-pearl, but 
the difference from mother-of-pearl that opposes mother-of-pearl is repudiated by the 
mother-of-pearl-identity. Also, by the immediate perception of mother-of-pearl, the identity 
of silver in mother-of-pearl gets negated, but that identity of silver [in mother-of-pearl] does 
not repudiate the difference-from-silver that opposes the silver [which is falsely perceived in 
mother-of-pearl]. Similarly, the property of reality gets repudiated by the creation’s ^unreal 
(mithya bhuta) property of illusoriness, but Brahman’s property of being without 
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manifestation does not get repudiated by its property of being with manifestation (VP 8.84, 
398-9). 

Thus, there are several resolutions to the dualists’ objections. Niscaldas suggests that the 
seeker of knowledge (jijndsu ) should stay away from the dualists’ ideas. 546 

8.3.3 Five Repudiations of the Reality of the Visible World (Prapanca) 

Niscaldas provides five different ways in which the reality of the visible world is negated 

by its illusoriness (, mithyatva ): 

According to the author of the Tattva-suddhi , 547 the object of the perceptual cognition “the 
pot is real,” etc., is the substratum of the pot, etc., namely, consciousness, whose nature is 
real (sat-svarupa cetana ). The pot, etc., superimposed on the real-by-nature consciousness, 
become identical with their substratum and become the objects of a vrtti pertaining to an 
erroneous cognition ( bhrama-vrtti ). For example, the mother-of-pearl, rope, etc., are objects 
of the vrtti from the eyes ( caksusa-vrtti ) in the fonn of‘this’ (idam-akara), but the snake, 
silver, etc., are not objects of any vrtti from the eyes but are the objects of a bhrama-vrtti. 
Similarly, the object of all cognitions produced by the means of cognition such as eyes, etc., 
is only the reality in the form of the substratum; the vrtti produced by the means of cognition 
does not pertain to the pot, etc. The means of cognition pertain only to that which is not 
cognized. [Therefore, the uncognized-ness can reside only in the substratum, which is 
consciousness, and the concealment caused by ignorance is possible in that consciousness 
alone]. 548 In contrast, the inert objects such as pot, etc., [are devoid of reality and,] because of 
the absence of uncognized-ness in them, and because of the impossibility of their being 
concealed by ignorance, the means of cognition cannot pertain to these inert objects. [There 
is just one real entity (vastu), and that is the object of concealment. A non-real entity, being 
devoid of its own reality, is itself the form of concealment, so how can it be the object of 
concealment?] Therefore, the pot, etc., like the snake, silver, etc., are the objects of erroneous 
cognition, and only their substratum, the real-by-nature consciousness, is the object of the 


546 Lit. “should remain turned away (yimukha) from the dualists’ words ( vacana ). 

547 Jnanaghana, 950-1050 CE. See also Jnanaghana-pada (1941, ix). The illusoriness of creation is treated in two sections 
titled prapanca-mithyatva-nirupanam and samsara-mithyatvam, Jnanaghana-pada (1941, 98-104, 192-8). Niscaldas’s 
arguments presented here are along the lines of the second section, though arguments similar to those presented in the first 
section have also been used by Niscaldas elsewhere. 

548 This helpful comment, as well as others in this section that are provided in square-brackets are only in Atmanand Muni’s 
version, (Niscaldas 1957, 559-60). 
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vrtti produced by the eyes and the other means of cognition. In this manner, the object of all 
means of cognition is simply the real-by-nature consciousness, whereas the endless 
difference-qualified pot, etc., are apprehended as erroneous cognitions in that consciousness, 
and as such, the reality in pot, etc., is not the object of any means of cognition. Therefore, 
several sruti-smrti (scriptural texts) reiterate ( anuvada ) the illusoriness (mi thy a tv a) of the pot, 
etc. The author of the Tattva-suddhi has explained, in this manner, that the means of 
cognition such as the eyes, etc., pertain to the reality of the substratum alone, not the pot, etc., 
and has thus repudiated the reality of creation (VP 8.85, 399-400). 

1) Some other authors write that, although the object of the apprehension “the pot is,” etc., 
is the reality (satt\>a) of the pot, etc., nevertheless, according to sruti (scripture), 
reasoning ( yukti ) and the experience of those who know ( jfidnT ), the pot, etc., possess 
illusoriness. There, illusoriness is opposed by non-negated (abadhita) reality, which 
means that the pot, etc., have reality in the form of a class (Jdti). Just as all pots have the 
consequent (anugata) property of pot-ness, similarly in the case of the object of the 
uniform ( ekakara ) apprehension, “the pot is, the cloth is,” this property (dharma) that is 
in all objects in the form of a consequent class, is itself the reality. Alternatively, the 
apprehension of pot, etc., does not occur without the relation of time and place; only the 
pot, etc., qualified by time and place are apprehended, i.e., the apprehension related to the 
pot, etc., takes place as “there is a pot here, there is a pot now,” with just the time and 
place relations as the object, and these relations themselves are the reality in the pot, etc. 
Alternatively, the object of the apprehension, “the pot is,” is just the form and nature of 
the pot, etc.; this apprehension does not make the reality of the pot, etc., a separate object. 
The object that is apprehended by a sentence without the word ‘not’ is negated (nisedha) 
by the word ‘not.’ Therefore, the sentence “the pot is not” only negates the form of the 
pot. Since this is consented to by all, it is best to accept just the knowing (bodha) of the 
pot by the sentence without the word ‘not,’ i.e., “the pot is.” In this manner, since all 
objects like the pot, etc., have reality only in the nature (svarupa) of the class, or qualified 
by time and place, or as form, due to the absence of reality separate from their nature, 
they are only illusory (mithya) (VP 8.86, 400). 
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2) In the view of the author of the Nyaya-sudha, 549 the object of the apprehension “the pot 
is” is only the pot, etc.’s relation of being ( satta ) present in the substratum. According to 
the author of the Tattva-suddhi, an apprehension produced by means of cognition does 
not pertain to non -atma pot, etc., but to the being of the substratum alone. The Nyaya- 
sudha view only has the difference that the pot, etc., qualified by the relation with the 
substratum’s being have been considered the objects of apprehension generated by means 
of cognition. Thus, reality is apprehended in the pot, etc., by the relation of the 
substratum’s being, but actually the reality is absent in the pot, etc. The acceptance of the 
apprehension of the substratum’s being in the pot, etc., is an acceptance of anyatha- 
khyati; therefore, it is best to consider that an anirvacamya relation to the substratum’s 
being arises in the pot, etc. (VP 8.87, 400-1). 

3) Some teacher 550 asserts that the sruti states “ prana vai satyam tesam esah satyam, the 
breath [vital functions] is the real; he is the real underlying [lit. of] that” ( BU 2.3.6). Its 
meaning is that breath, i.e., hiranyagarbha is real, and, by its connection ( apeksa ), the 
paramatmd is the highest real. There is also another sruti, u satyasya satyam, the real of 
the real” (BU 2.3.6, just preceding the previous phrase), which means that the reality of 
atma is superior to the reality of non -atma. Just as with regards to another king (raja), the 
superior king is called the Maharaja, similarly the superior real is called the real of the 
real. Thus, in sruti where the superiority-inferiority of the real has been stated, this is not 
possible in any other manner; the real can be superior or inferior only on the basis of 
being ever non-negated or being sometimes non-negated [respectively]. In non -atma 
objects, prior to cognition, there is reality in the form of being non-negated, and, in the 
ultimate entity, the reality is always present in the form of being non-negated; therefore, 
hiranyagarbha is the inferior real, and paramatmd is the superior real. In this manner the 
two-fold real is in concord with sruti. Of these realities, that which is of the form of being 
sometimes non-negated does not oppose illusoriness, but the reality that is always non- 


C4Q 

Gaudesvara Jnanottama, also known as Satyananda, 1100-1200 CE per Thangaswami (1980, 347), and 1175 CE by 
Potter (2006, 583) was the teacher of Citsukha. I have been unable to locate this text. It is not to be confused with two other 
texts of the same name, one by Somesvara [twelfth c. CE, a MTmamsaka work, an interpretation of Kumarila’s thought 
(Verpoorten 1987, 38)] and the other by Jayatlrtha [1365-88 CE, a dvaitin commentary on Madhva’s Anuvydkhydna on the 
BS (Sharma 1986, xviii-xix)]. 

550 “for dcdrya ,” unnamed. 
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negated opposes illusoriness, and so it repudiates illusoriness of the creation (VP 8.88, 
401). 

4) In the Samksepa-sdrTraka, it is stated that although the reality of pot, etc., is apprehended 
by the means of cognition such as perception, etc., only Brahman-revealing (lit. bodhaka ) 
sentences are the means of cognition. The means of cognition such as perception, etc., 
that perceive ( grahaka ) non -atma are not means of cognition but merely the appearance 
of a means of cognition ( pramanabhasa ). A means of cognition is simply the producer of 
the understanding of [heretofore] unknown meaning, but it is not possible to have 
ignorance-caused concealment in inert objects [because inert objects are devoid of being 
and solely of the nature of concealment]. Therefore, it is not possible for perception, etc., 
that reveal inert objects, to be means of cognition because of the absence of 
unknowability ( ajnatatva ) in anything that is different from consciousness. [Ultimately, 
there is nothing that is different from consciousness, let alone knowable]. Thus, the 
reality is established in the pot, etc., by the appearance of a means of cognition, and their 
illusoriness is established by sruti as a means of cognition. Consequently, the reality of 
creation is repudiated by means of the negation of the appearance of means of cognition 
by the principal means of cognition, sruti (VP 8.89, 401-2). 

In this manner, the contradiction of creation by the endless non-negatable reality has been 
stated in five ways; therefore, creation is illusory. 

8.4 Utility of Acts (Karma) in Effecting Knowledge (Jiidnd) 

Given that the illusoriness of creation has been established, Niscaldas takes up the means 
to dispel illusoriness. Niscaldas states bluntly that there is no use for action in the cessation 
of an illusory (mithya) entity. Therefore, it is not possible to effect the cessation of futility 
(anartha) by means of either action, or action along with knowledge. [Futility here refers to 
samsara 551 ]. The cessation of illusoriness can be brought about only by knowledge. This 
sense is very well known in Advaita texts and even in the vernacular. 552 In this regard, the 
Advaita doctrine ( siddhanta ) is that, although several sruti and smrti texts speak of the 

551 Samsara is yet another word I choose to not translate. A few of the senses provided by MW should suffice to reveal the 
richness of this term: “course, passage, passing through a succession of states, circuit of mundane existence, transmigration, 
metempsychosis, the world, secular life, worldly illusion.” 

Niscaldas refers to his own treatment of this topic in the sixth taranga of VS. See VS 6. 376-99, 234-45. 
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attainment of liberation through knowledge combined with action, Sankara has taught 
( pratipadana ) the denial ( nisedha ) of the theory of knowledge and action combined [to effect 
liberation] in several places. There, it has been ascertained that the combining ( samuccaya ) 
[of knowledge and action] is of two kinds: 1) simultaneous combination ( sama-samuccaya ); 
and 2) sequential combination ( krama-samuccaya ). Considering both knowledge and action 
as the means of liberation, combining them and practicing ( anusthana ) both at the same time 
is termed simultaneous combination (1). For one and the same practitioner to first perform 
action only, and then later, through the renunciation of all action, to engage in listening 
(,sravana ) [to scripture], etc., 553 for the purpose of knowledge is termed sequential 
combination (2). Of these two, simultaneous combination has been denied, and, wherever the 
combination of knowledge and action is described in sruti and smrti texts, the purport is only 
the sequential combination stated above (VP 8.90, 402). 

Sankara’s position ( siddhanta ) is that action is not the immediate ( saksat ) means for 
liberation; knowledge is the only means, and action is the means to effect knowledge. 
According to Vacaspati, action is a means to bring about the desire of knowledge. In the 
BhamatT, Vacaspati writes that karma is not an immediate means of knowledge, but it is a 
means for the desire to know ( jijnasa ). In the Kaivalya School (lit. kaivalya-sakha ), 554 it has 
been clearly stated that all asrama-karmas 555 are the means for desire to know ( vividisa ). 556 
But the author of the Brahma-sutra has stated in the third chapter [BS 3.4] the requirement of 
all actions [as necessary] for [attaining] knowledge alone,. In his explanation of the sutras, 557 
Sankara says that control of the inner and outer senses ( sama-dama ), etc., 558 are the means of 
knowledge, and therefore, they are close to knowledge. By contrast, other actions are a 


553 

See the discussion on p. 60 to review what “listening {sravana), etc.” refer to. 

554 It is unlikely that kaivalya-sakha refers to the Kaivalyopanisad of the A V, as the only reference there to asrama occurs in 
v. 5, where it is clearly referring to the last asrama, i.e., sannyasa. (In fact, v. 2cd is against action: “na karmana naprajaya 
dhanena tyagenaike amrtatvam anasuh, Not through action, nor through offspring or wealth, [rather] some attained 
immortality through renunciation”). In the context of n. 565, Niscaldas refers to the BU as kaivalya-sakha. If the BU is 
intended instead, then BU 4.4.22 is the verse. See also n. 585. 

555 Actions done in all four asramas, stages of life, namely, 1) brahmacan, student, 2) grhasta, householder, 3) vanaprasthi, 
forest-dweller, and 4) sannyasT, renunciate. 

556 Kaivalya Upanisad 1.2 states:‘ ‘tasmai sa hovaca pitamahas ca sraddha-bhakti-dhyana-yogad avaihi; na karmana na 
prajaya dhanena tyagenaike amrtatvam anasuh. [Paramesthin] said to him, know it by means of the practice of faith, 
devotion, and meditation. They [the wise] attained immortality neither by acts, nor by progeny, nor by wealth, but by 
renunciation.” 

557 

Specifically, in the paramarsadhikaranam (BS 3.4.18-20) on whether sruti prescribes renunciation. 

558 This refers to the sat-sampatti, the six-fold wealth: 1) sama, & 2) dama, self-control, 3) uparati, cessation of the senses, 
4) titiksa, forbearance, 5) samadhana, contemplation, 6) sraddha, faith. This is introduced in BS SBh 1.1.1 (Sarikaracarya et 
al. 1980, 36-7). 
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means for the desire to know, and, due to the need for sama, dama, etc., these other actions 
are distant from knowledge. 559 Thus, through sruti and also the [Sankara-] bhasya, action is 
the immediate means for the desire to know, and through the desire to know, [actions] are the 
means for knowledge. If it were said that actions are the immediate means for knowledge, the 
performance of action will be required until the dawning of knowledge, and then there will 
be the loss of the [requirement for] sannyasa in the form of renunciation of action, and also 
the [loss of consequent] knowledge. Therefore, according to Vacaspati, action is only the 
means for the desire to know (VP 8.91-2, 403). 

According to Prakasatman, the author of the Vivarana, action is a means for knowledge. 
Although sruti says, “ veddnuvacanena [brahmana] vividisanti, [the brahmans] seek to know 
[Brahman] by Vedic recitation... (BU 4.4.22),” there, by the word-breaks (aksara-maryada) 
it appears that the study of Vedas and other actions are the means for the desire to know; 
nevertheless, the purport of sruti is that action is a means for the object of desire, i.e., 
knowledge alone, and not merely the means for the desire [to know]. Just as in the sentence, 
“he wishes to go by means of a horse,” it is seen from the word-breaks that the horses are the 
means for the desire pertaining to going. Also in “he wishes to kill by means of a weapon,” 
the means for the desire to kill is seen in the weapon. Just as for the object of the desire of 
going, its means is intended ( abhipreta ) to be the horse, and for the object of the desire of 
killing, its means is meant to be the weapon, similarly, for the object of desire for knowledge, 
its means is intended to be action. In this regard, Vacaspati has raised the defect that “if 
actions are considered the means of knowledge, due to the fault arising of the performance of 
action [being required] till the dawn of knowledge, there will be the loss of sannyasa .” The 
[Vivarana] resolution to this objection is that, just as the land is tilled (karsana) prior to the 
scattering of the seed, and, in the time subsequent to the planting of the seed, it is re¬ 
ploughed (akarsana) [to cover the seeds], and thus the establishing (siddhi) of rice, etc., is 
done by the plowing and re-plowing, similarly, knowledge is established by action and 
renunciation (sannyasa). Action is to be done only as long as the detachment (vairagya) and 

BS SBh 3.4.20: ... sama-damadis tu tadiyo dharmo brahma-sanisthataya upodbalako na virodhi. Control of the inner & 
outer senses ( sama-dama ), etc., however, are [a renunciate’s] properties [and] strengthen one’s abiding in Brahman and are 
not in opposition, brahmani sthatvam era hi tasya sama-damady upabrmhitam svasrama-vihitam karma yajnadmi 
cetaresam tad vyatikrame ca tasyapratyavayah. Just abiding in Brahman is the prescribed action for one’s dsrarna [at the 
stage of renunciation], strengthened by sama, dama, etc., [whereas] acts and rituals [are the prescribed actions] for the other 
stages [and their performance] is improper (Sarikaracarya et al. 1980, 795). 
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strong desire to know the inner essence (pratyak tattva) have not arisen through the 
purification of the antah-karana. But once detachment and strong desire to know have arisen, 
only renunciation is to be performed in the form of the giving up of action along with the 
means. Thus, although actions are the means of knowledge, in the time subsequent to the 
strong desire to know, only the sections (afiga) of renunciation ( sannydsa ), the control of the 
inner and outer senses (sama and dama), etc., are to be performed, and not actions. Thus, the 
dependence on action does not oppose Sankara’s bhasya on the third chapter of the BS, 
which teaches the essentiality of sama, etc. Thus, in the Vivarana view, actions are a means 
to knowledge, and in Vacaspati’s view, they are a means to the desire to know. But in both 
views there is the performance of actions prior to [the arising of] the desire to know, and 
subsequently there is only the performance of sama, dama, etc., followed by listening to 
scriptures, etc., along with renunciation. After the [arising of] the desire to know, in neither 
view is action required to be done (VP 8.93, 403-4). 

At this juncture a doubt may arise. If, in both the views, action is to be performed only 
prior to the desire to know, then stating the difference in the views is fruitless. But in 
Vacaspati’s view, the result of actions is the desire to know, and in the Vivarana view, the 
result is considered to be knowledge. Once the result has been achieved, then the means is 
renounced. Thus, if, in Vacaspati’s view, it is accepted that the action is performed until the 
desire to know is established, and in the Vivarana view, the action is performed even after 
the desire to know until knowledge is established, then a difference in the two views is 
possible. But according to what has been said, in both views, on accepting the renunciation of 
action after the desire to know, there is no difference between the two views (VP 8.94, 404- 
5). 

Niscaldas provides the following resolution. Although, in both views, action is performed 
only until the desire to know, there is a difference in the result of the action. In Vacaspati’s 
view, the result is only the desire to know, and, after producing the desire to know, the 
unseen consequences of actions (apurva) come to an end. Upon the desire to know occurring, 
if one has the benefit of the apparatus (samagrt) of knowledge, such as the best teacher, 
sastras, etc., then knowledge occurs, but, if there is the lack of some apparatus, then 
knowledge does not occur. Essentially, the function of action is only in the arising of the 
desire to kn ow and not in the arising of knowledge. Therefore, the result of action is not 
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knowledge. Thus, according to Vacaspati’s view, even on performing an action which is the 
cause of the desire to know, knowledge is not attained as a rule, but, if by the best of fortune, 
the complete apparatus should become established, then alone does knowledge occur. 
Therefore, the attainment of knowledge by means of action is uncertain ( aniyata ). In contrast, 
in the Vivarana view, prior to the desire for knowledge, the result of performed action also is 
knowledge, which means that the unseen consequences of actions (apurva) do not get 
exhausted without producing knowledge. Instead, they remain until the arising of knowledge. 
Also, the apparatus without which the result of action, namely, knowledge, will not occur, all 
that entire apparatus is effected by action itself. In this version, on the performance of action 
having been carried out, knowledge will certainly occur in either the present body or in the 
future body; therefore, the arising of knowledge is certain. Thus, in Vacaspati’s view, the 
desire to know occurs as a rule due to good {subha) actions, but the achievement of 
knowledge is uncertain. In the Vivarana view, the same action causes knowledge as a rule. 
Therefore, the two views are mutually different and not inter-mixed. In essence, whether 
action is the cause of the desire to know or of knowledge, according to both, the utility of 
asrama-karmas, such as the study of the Vedas, sacrificial rituals ( yajha ), charity, and rites 
such as the krcchra-candrayana , 560 etc., is only for knowledge ( vidya ). However, some 
teachers say that the duties {dharma) carried out only as prescribed by one’s caste {varna), 
are of no use for knowledge {VP 8.95-6, 405-6). 

According to the author of the Kalpataru, 561 all obligatory actions {nitya-karma) are 
useful for knowledge {vidya) because both the author of the Brahma-siitra and Sankara have 
stated the eligibility of people without an asrama [the life stage] to perform actions for the 
purpose of knowledge, and also for engaging in listening [to Vedanta texts] {sravana), etc. 
[i.e., reflection {manana) and profound and continuous meditation {nididhyasana) on the 
content of these texts, also for the sake of knowledge]. Similarly, even sruti has spoken of the 
knowledge of Brahman in persons without an asrama, such as Raikva [in CU:4. 1-2, he is 


560 Krcchra-candrayana is a difficult ( krcchra ) fast where the amount of food consumed is in proportion to the phase of the 
moon. The food consumed is decreased by a fixed fourteenth every day of the waning fortnight, until one consumes nothing 
on the new moon day. The food is then increased in like manner during the waxing fortnight. 

561 Amalananda, 1247-1347 CE, author of a commentary on the BhamatT. 
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described as a non-brahman “with a cart, sayugvan”], 562 Vacaknavl 563 [a woman, BU 3.6, 

3.8], etc. If the asrama duties alone were useful for knowledge, then these persons should not 
have had knowledge because they lacked the actions that produce ( sampadaka ) knowledge. 
Therefore, it is the view of the Kalpataru author that all good actions, such as bathing in the 
Ganga ,japa, meditations on gods ( devata-dhyana ), etc., are useful for knowledge. But only 
obligatory actions ( nitya-karma ) can be useful for knowledge because actions are not useful 
for knowledge in any way other than the removal of the papas 564 that are obstacles to 
knowledge. The fruits of the optional actions [performed for attaining specific desires] 

( kamya-karma ) are only in the form of the attainment of heaven, sons, etc.; they do not have 
the capacity to remove papas. Since only obligatory actions remove papas, all obligatory 
actions are useful in knowledge (VP 8.97, 406). 

Sarvajnatman, the author of the Samksepa-sdriraka has said that all good deeds, optional 
as well as obligatory, are useful for knowledge because the kaivalya-sakha 565 states, “ yajnena 
vividisanti, they desire to know through yaj ha" (BU 4.4.22). 566 Here, the word yajiia is used 
for obligatory and optional ordinary actions. Also, by statements such as “ dharmena papam 
apanudati, by dharma he removes papa ,” 567 etc., the ability of all good actions to destroy 
papas is known. Therefore, even optional actions, just like obligatory actions, are useful in 
[attaining] knowledge by the removal of the papas, which are obstacles to knowledge (VP 
8.98, 406-7). Thus, all good actions are to be performed until the strong desire for knowledge 
[arises]. 

8.5 Utility of Renunciation (Sannydsd) in Effecting Knowledge (Jnand) 

Then, on the arising of the desire for knowledge, accompanied by strengthened 
dispassion (vairagya), renunciation (sannyasa), in the form of the giving up of actions along 

562 I read, following Olivelle, against Sankara, CU 4.1.7 as “ yatrare ’brahmanasyanvesana ...” (1998, 216, 548), as the 
more likely reading, as this seems in keeping with Niscaldas’s reading, but I stay with the traditional SBh interpretation of 
sayugvan as “ sah yugvana gantrya varatata iti. one who stays with a small cart” (Sankara et al. 1979, 130), over Olivelle’s 
“gatherer” (215, 548). 

563 Vacaknu’s daughter, GargI, is called Vacaknavl. 

564 Papa is usually translated as ‘sin’ but that conflates religious doctrines. A better translation is “negative potency of 
improper actions.” 

565 It is not clear what Niscaldas is referring to as “ kaivalya-sakha .” No such named Vedic sakha , theological sub-school, is 
known of. Here he cites from the BU, which is part of the Sukla YajV and is associated with two sakhas (schools), the 
Madhyandina and Kanva. See also n. 554 and n. 585. 

566 BU 4.4.22 (Kanva) actually reads: tarn etam atmanam vedanuvacanena brahmana vividisanti yajnena danena 
tapasa’nasakena, brahmans seek to know this Self by the study of the Vedas, by sacrifice, charity, penance, fasting. 

561 Mahanarayanopanisad 22.1 (Jacob 1888, 23) 
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with their means, is to be undertaken. Just as the cessation of papas occurs by means of good 
actions, the cessation of papas that are obstacles to knowledge is also brought about through 
renunciation. Obstacles to knowledge are multifarious; the cessation of some obstacles 
occurs through action, and some through renunciation. Therefore, action and renunciation are 
both causes of knowledge through [effecting] the cessation of the knowledge-obstructing 
papas, and they are to be undertaken in sequence. It is the opinion of some [unnamed] 
teacher that renunciation is not a means of knowledge merely through effecting the cessation 
of papa, but that, along with the unseen potency (apurva) generated through renunciation, a 
person attains knowledge through listening ( sravana ) [to scripture], etc. 568 Therefore, since 
sravana is a component of renunciation, even those totally free from papa have to undertake 
renunciation. It is the opinion of the author of the Vivarana, however, that “without 
renunciation, projection ( viksepa ) [due to ignorance] does not cease, and therefore the visible 
result of renunciation is the cessation of the projection that is an obstacle to knowledge.” In 
contrast, to say that “the cessation of papa that is an obstacle to knowledge, or the creation of 
punya that is the cause of knowledge” alone is the invisible result of renunciation is 
improper. Where a visible result is not possible, there alone an invisible result is conceived 
of. But when this visible result of renunciation, “the cessation of projection,” is possible, it is 
improper to speak of any unseen result. If a superior person in some different [non- 
renunciatory] stage of life ( asrama ), should experience a cessation of projection in the form 
of desire, anger, etc., and the contemplation of Vedanta should become possible even in the 
intervals between (lit. chidra, crack, gap, break) [performance of] action, then although 
renunciation in the stated manner becomes useless, nevertheless, by the words of Gaudapada 
(gaudapadiya vacana) “asupter amrteh kalam nayed vedanta-cintaya, one should spend the 
time until asleep, and until death, in the contemplation of Vedanta;” 569 and by the divine 
words ( bhagavad-vacana ), “taccintanam tat kathanam anyonyam tatprabodhanam, 


568 See the discussion on p. 60 to review what “listening (sravana), etc.” refer to. 

569 

This verse does not occur in the MaKa. The full verse is cited as smrti (without mention of the source) in the SLS 
(DIksita, TTrtha, and Sastrl 1890, 92), and also by Muktidananda (2010, 74), again without mention of the source, as 
“asupter amrteh kalam nayed vedanta-cintaya; dadyan navasaram kincit kamadinam managapi. One should spend time in 
contemplation of Vedanta until one falls asleep, until the time of one’s death; one should not even give any time to desires 
and the like, however small [they may be].” A variant of pada ab also appears in Siva Parana 1.18.25 as “ asupter amrteh 
kalam nayed vai siva-cimtaya .” 
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contemplation of it, speaking of it, and instructing it to one another,” 570 and by the sruti, 

“brahmasamstho ’mrtatvam eti, one who is established in Brahman arrives at immortality 
(CVS 2.23.1),” only by the constant ( nirantara ) sravana, etc., of Brahman, is knowledge 
attained. Sometimes, knowledge does not occur by sravana, etc., that is performed in the 
times of breaks ( chidra ) in action, but renunciation is the cause of the practice ( abhyasa ) of 
continual sravana, etc. Therefore, renunciation is the cause of a visible result, and is not 
futile (VP 8.99-101,407-8). 


8.5.1 Eligibility for Renunciation 

Given the utility of renunciation in effecting knowledge, Niscaldas next presents differing 
opinions as to whether or not ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are eligible for renunciation, as 
well as for sravana (VP 8.102-111, 408-12), and concludes that all humans are eligible for 
knowledge and devotion. Even the lowest caste humans are eligible for knowledge of the 
Brahman (lit. tattva-jnana, realization of the essence, i.e., Brahman). Due to the impressions 
(samskara) of prior births, even those of the lowest caste can develop a desire to know 
(jijndsa), and then can get knowledge by human statements (pauruseya vacana) [as opposed 
to the divinely revealed Vedas, sruti], thereby becoming liberated by the cessation of 
ignorance and its effects. If somebody (lit. sarTra, body) were without atma, then that entity 
could be considered ineligible for knowledge. Therefore, only humans are capable of self- 
knowledge (dtma-jnana) (VP 8.110, 412). 571 To effect self-realization, one requires the 
Divine Properties (daivT-sampada). 572 According to Niscaldas, all beings have compassion 
(daya), but it is only possible for brahmans to have forbearance (ksama), truth (satya), 
honesty ( arjava ), and contentment (santosa), etc. On account of ksatriyas having the active 
duty (pravrtti-dharma) for the sake of protecting their subjects (praja), they have somewhat 
fewer Divine Properties than brahmans. However, even their violence towards wicked beings 


570 

YogVa 3.22.24: “ tac-cintanam tat-kathanam anyonyam tat-prabodhanam; etad eka-parat\’am ca brahmabhyasam vidur 
budhah. Know this as the study of Brahman: contemplation of it, speaking of it, instructing it to one another, and one- 
pointed meditation of it.” This verse also occurs in PD 7.106. 

571 

This has already been explored in greater detail in Ch. 4, particularly 4.3-4.5. 

572 

The Divine Properties are enumerated in BhG 16.1-3 as: 1) abhayam, fearlessness; 2) sattva-samsuddhih, purity of 
disposition; 3) jnana-yoga-vyavasthiti, perseverance in the practice of knowledge; 4) dana, charity; 5) dama, self-control; 
6) yajna, [practice of] ritual; 7) svadhyaya, study of scriptures; 8) tapas, austerity; 9) arjava, honesty; 10) ahimsa , non¬ 
violence; 11) satya, truthfulness; 12) akrodha, absence of anger; 13) tyaga, renunciation; 14) sand, peace; 15) apaisuna, 
absence of wickedness; 16) bhutesu daya, compassion towards [alljbeings; 17) aloluptva, absence of greed; 18) mardava, 
gentleness; 19) hn, modesty; 20) acapala, steadiness; 21) tejas, vitality; 22) ksama, forbearance; 23) dhrti, resolve; 

24) sauca, purity; 25) adroha, freedom from treachery; 26) natimanita, humility. 
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for the protection of the subjects from a sense of duty is only non-violence, and therefore, it 
is not impossible for a ksatriya to have the Divine Properties. Although a vaisya has even 
more physical activity, such as agriculture and trade, making it impossible for a vaisya to 
have occasion for contemplation of atma, nevertheless many fortunate vaisyas manage 
(,nirvaha ) in all affairs ( vyavahara ) without physical activity, and it is possible for them to 
gain the Divine Properties. In the view of those teachers for whom ksatriyas and vaisyas are 
eligible for renunciation, the Divine Properties are easily possible for vaisyas too. Although it 
is hard for sudras and the lowest caste ( antya-jati ) to attain the Divine Properties, the result 
of action is of endless types. Therefore, if they too should acquire the Divine Properties due 
to actions of prior lives, then a sudra, by listening to the purdnas and such, and the lowest 
caste by listening to vernacular commentaries ( bhasa-prabandha ) and the like, can also, by 
means of devotion to God, attain liberation without obstruction and thus attain Brahman- 
realization. Hence, all humans are eligible for devotion to God and Brahman-realization - 
this is the nirdhara, conclusion of all scripture (sdstra) (VP 8.111, 413). 

8.6 Chapter Summary 

A lot of ground was covered in this chapter. Niscaldas examined in considerable detail 
the nature of ignorance and the illusoriness of the world, and whether or not action and 
renunciation are of utility in gaining knowledge. In both the Theory of Appearance and the 
Theory of Reflection, ignorance is considered to be the transforming material cause of the 
anirvacamya entities. The common cause of the world is primordial ignorance ( muldjndna ), 
the ignorance that conceals the nature of Brahman. Secondary ignorance ( tuldjnana or 
avasthd-ajndna ) is the ignorance that conceals consciousness delimited by an upadhi. Are 
perceived entities such as a reflection in the mirror empirically real, or are they illusory? The 
persistence of such reflections even past the cognition of the mirror and the source of the 
reflection is initially explained by considering whether they result from either primordial or 
secondary ignorance, and Niscaldas returns to this when considering the nature of the 
cessation of empirical superimpositions. He concludes that such entities are known to be 
false (mi thy a) even without the knowledge of Brahman, so they ought to be considered 
illusory. But if primordial ignorance is considered their source, then it is not possible for 
them to be illusory because only the knowledge of Brahman removes the empirical effects of 
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primordial ignorance; instead, it is the effects of secondary ignorance that are illusory, as 
they can be removed without knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, Niscaldas revises the 
distinction between the empirical and the illusory: “That which is not produced by defects 
other than ignorance, but is only produced by ignorance, is empirical; that which is also 
produced by defects other than ignorance, it is called illusory.” (However, at the conclusion 
of the discussions of the nature of ignorance in the empirical state, in VP 8.56, 383, section 
8.1 on p. 277ff. in the present text, Niscaldas does concede that reflection-superimposition 
can be considered illusory in that they can be negated by opposing cognitions). The reflection 
in the mirror is a transformation of primordial ignorance located in Brahman-consciousness, 
and the substratum remains Brahman-consciousness alone; the reflection-superimposition is 
not produced by any defects other than ignorance, and hence it can only be empirical. 
Niscaldas suggests that primordial ignorance alone should be considered the material cause 
of such superimposition because then the substratum does not differ dependent on whether 
the Theory of Appearance or the Theory of Reflection is considered. 

Then, how can cessation of the reflection-superimposition occur without the knowledge 
of Brahman? The total cessation of ignorance occurs only by the cognition of the substratum 
devoid of obstructions. But as long as the obstruction of prarabdha karmas remains, the 
cessation of the portion of ignorance that is the cause of projection does not occur, even with 
the cognition of the substratum as Brahman. Where the cognition pertaining to objects other 
than the atma, such as a pot, etc., occurs, the cessation of their ignorance does not occur as 
long as the manifestation of the pot, etc., persists; however, there is a reduction in the 
concealment caused by ignorance. The cessation of the reflection-superimpositions is also 
experientially known by the immediate cognition of the face, mirror, etc., in a time devoid of 
obstructions. Only a cognition having the same object opposes ignorance; a cognition with 
different objects does not. Therefore, the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., opposes only the 
secondary ignorance situated in the consciousness delimited by the face, mirror, etc., but 
does not oppose primordial ignorance that veils Brahman. 

Where the cessation of valid cognition is brought about by an erroneous cognition, or the 
cessation of one erroneous cognition is brought about by another opposing erroneous 
cognition, the cessation of the prior cognitions is brought about simply by the existence of 
the ignorance that is the material cause of the erroneous cognition. But where the cessation of 
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erroneous cognition is brought about by a valid cognition, the true cognition of the 
substratum also brings about the cessation of ignorance. Thus, the cessation of reflection- 
superimposition is possible without the cognition of the substratum, and also without the 
cessation of primordial ignorance, but merely by the cognition of the face, mirror, etc. The 
cognition of the substratum is a dispensable antecedent and is not a required cause in the 
cessation of superimposition. In a case where the cessation of superimposition occurs by 
means of the cognition of the substratum, only the cessation of ignorance is brought about by 
the substratum-cognition, and then, by the destruction of ignorance as the material cause, the 
superimposition ceases. Reflection-superimposition, similar to space and the rest of creation 
( prapanca ), is caused by primordial ignorance. But the reflection-superimposition can be 
negated by an opposing cognition, even without cognition of the substratum. Niscaldas also 
refutes at length the view that the Pcincapadika holds that secondary ignorance is the cause 
for reference-superimpositions. 

In the case of dreams, their material cause is considered to be secondary ignorance, but, 
because secondary ignorance is a particular form of primordial ignorance, primordial 
ignorance is the material cause of secondary ignorance. The substratum of the illusory dream 
seer is the empirical seer, and the substratum of the illusory vision is the empirical vision. 
Upon waking, the cognition of the empirical seer-seen itself is the cognition of the 
substratum of the dream, which brings about the cessation of the material cause in the form 
of secondary ignorance from which the cessation of the illusory seer-seen takes place. But 
since the empirical seer is also inert (jada ) and non -atma like the seen, it is not the 
substratum that imparts reality (sattd) and manifestation ( sphurti ) to the dream. Instead, 
consciousness alone, non-delimited by ego and located inside the body, is the substratum of 
the dream state, i.e.,y7vo-consciousness in the form of a reflection in ignorance. Since 
consciousness is related to the cognizer, the dream-superimposition is immediately cognized 
without the functioning of the senses; the dream is illumined by the self-illumined atma 
without the functioning of the antah-karana and the senses. Niscaldas also provides 
scriptural confirmation (BU 4.3.9) for the self-immediacy of dreams. 

In the course of defending the immediacy of dream-cognitions, Niscaldas shows that no 
vrtti is required for their cognition as their substratum isyTva-consciousness, unlike the 
perception of external objects, whose substratum is Brahman-consciousness. Niscaldas then 
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undertakes a brief digression, unrelated to the cognition of dreams, to discuss a difference of 
opinion between the Samksepa-sdrTraka and Nrsimhasrama’s Advaita-dTpika regarding the 
use of vrtti and the mind for the perception of space. Niscaldas explains that both positions 
have defects, and that the defects can be overcome in each case “on the strength of the result 
( phala-bala-taim ),” but he concludes that the Advaita-dTpika view is to be preferred as it does 
not require the improper acceptance of the antah-karana as an instrument for the immediate 
cognition of external objects, and therefore has economy (Idghava) over the Samksepa- 
sdrTraka position. The saving grace for the Samksepa-sdrTraka, according to Niscaldas, is 
that it is engaging in praudhi-vada, an extravagant assertion. 

Self-effulgence need not be restricted to the dream state alone, and some Advaita thinkers 
extend this to all objects perceived in the empirical state. Niscaldas presents the theory that 
perception is creation ( drsti-srsti-vada ), wherein non -atma objects have no reality when 
uncognized ( ajnata-satta ), but only have reality when cognized (jndta-satta ). As long as non- 
dtmd objects are revealed by the witness consciousness ( saksT-bhasya ), their apprehension as 
objects of cognition produced by the senses is also superimposed. There are two types of 
drsti-srsti-vada. 1) Perception ( drsti ), i.e., cognition itself, is creation ( srsti ), and there is no 
creation separate from cognition. 2) Creation of a non -atma object takes place at the time of 
cognition of perception; prior to cognition, there is no non -atma object; therefore, everything 
seen has reality only when cognized (jndta-satta ) and not when uncognized. According to 
Niscaldas, these two kinds of drsti-srsti-vada are accepted (abhimata) by all Advaita sastras. 
He is less understated in his VS, where he unequivocally states that drsti-srsti-vada is the 
Vedanta siddhanta. 

Accepting the fact that all non -atma objects are unreal, the question arises regarding the 
property of illusoriness (mithyatva) which is possessed by unreal objects: is that property real 
or unreal? It cannot be real because that would violate non-duality. If it is unreal, it will be 
unable to repudiate the reality of creation ( prapanca ), and once again the Advaita position 
would be harmed. In response, Niscaldas provides the Advaita-dTpika resolution that 
illusoriness possesses an anirvacamya empirical reality that is capable of repudiating the 
empirical reality of the creation, the two being of the same level of reality. If it be objected 
that the repudiation of the ultimate reality of creation is not possible by the empirical 
illusoriness of creation, Niscaldas responds that a property being ascertained by a means of 
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valid cognition itself is the cause for the repudiation of an opposing property. The 
illusoriness of creation is also ascertained by the means of valid cognition, such as sruti, etc., 
and it repudiates the reality of creation. However, if only one reality is accepted, in the 
manner of “only the reality as Brahman appears in the pot, etc., and there is the absence of 
any further empirical or illusory difference in reality in these objects,” then the Advaita- 
dTpika resolution is not possible. As a result, Niscaldas presents his own solution: a property 
ascertained by a valid means of cognition can repudiate an opposing property, but, where the 
other property is also ascertained by a valid means of cognition, there is no repudiation. But, 
although reality is apprehended in creation by the perceptual means of cognition, human 
perception is weaker than sruti statements, which state that the creation is unreal and do not 
originate with humans ( apauruseya ). Brahman’s being with manifestation and being without 
manifestation (saprapancatva and nisprapancatva) are both established by means of 
cognition. But the highest human goal, i.e., liberation, is attained only by the cognition of 
being without manifestation; hence, the purpose of sruti is to set forth the state of being 
without manifestation. The description of Brahman’s being with manifestation is useful in 
the understanding of non-dual Brahman without manifestation. However, since it is not the 
purpose of sruti to describe being with manifestation, the being with manifestation is not 
ultimate but is only conceived, and, having been produced by ignorance free from 
adventitious defects, it is empirical, and it is non-eternal since its producing cause, ignorance, 
can be ended knowledge ( vidya ). Thus, being without manifestation negates being with 
manifestation, and the converse is not possible. Niscaldas proceeds to provide five different 
ways in which the reality of the visible world is negated by its illusoriness ( mithyatva ), as put 
forth in Vedanta texts such as the Tattva-suddhi, the Nyaya-sudha, the Samksepa-sdnraka, 
and two other unnamed authors. 

Having thus established the illusoriness of creation, Niscaldas next takes up the means to 
dispel illusoriness. He starts off by bluntly stating that there is no use for action in bringing 
about the cessation of an illusory entity, and consequently it is futile to attempt to effect the 
cessation of samsara by means of either action or by action combined with knowledge. Such 
cessation can only be brought about by knowledge. Wherever the combination of knowledge 
and action is described in sruti and smrti texts, the purport is specifically the sequential 
combination ( krama-samuccaya ), where a practitioner first performs action only, and then 
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later, having renounced all action, engages in listening to scripture ( sravana ), etc., for the 
sake of knowledge. According to Vacaspati, in the Bhamati, action is not an immediate 
means of knowledge but a means for the desire to know (jijndsa). Vacaspati raised the defect 
that, “if actions are considered the means of knowledge, due to the fault arising of the 
performance of action [being required] till the dawn of knowledge, there will be the loss of 
sannyasa, renunciation.” The Vivarana resolution to this is that knowledge is established by 
action and sannyasa. An action is to be done only as long as the detachment ( vairagya ) and 
strong desire to know the inner essence ( pratyak tattva) have not arisen through the 
purification of the antah-karana. But once the detachment and strong desire to know have 
arisen, only renunciation is to be performed in the form of the giving up of action along with 
the means. Thus, although actions alone are the means of knowledge, in the time subsequent 
to the strong desire to know, only the sections ( anga ) of renunciation {sannyasa), the control 
of the inner and outer senses {sama and dama), etc., are to be performed. All good deeds, 
optional (kamya-karma) as well as obligatory ( nitya-karma ), are useful in attaining 
knowledge, by causing the removal of the papas that are obstacles to knowledge. 

Once the desire for knowledge, accompanied by strengthened dispassion {vairagya), has 
arisen, renunciation, in the form of the giving up of actions along with the means, is to be 
undertaken. The cessation of papas that are obstacles to knowledge is brought about even 
through renunciation. Obstacles to knowledge are multifarious; the cessation of some 
obstacles occurs through action, and some through renunciation alone. Therefore, action and 
renunciation are both causes of knowledge, through effecting the cessation of the knowledge- 
obstructing papas, and are to be undertaken in sequence. Sometimes knowledge does not 
occur by sravana, etc., performed in the times of breaks in action, but this will eventually 
lead to renunciation, the cause of the practice of continual sravana, etc. 

Niscaldas next considers differing opinions as to whether or not ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras are eligible for renunciation as well as sravana, and concludes that all humans are 
eligible for knowledge and devotion. Due to the impressions {samskara) of prior births, even 
those of the lowest caste can develop a desire to know, and then through human statements 
(pauruseya vacana) [as opposed to the divinely revealed Vedas, sruti], they can gain 
knowledge of Brahman and become liberated by the cessation of ignorance and its effects. 
Only humans are capable of self-knowledge {atma-jndna). To effect self-realization, one 
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requires the Divine Properties ( daivT-sampada ). Niscaldas states that the conclusion 
(, nirdhara ) of all sastras is that all humans are eligible for devotion to God and Brahman- 
realization. 

Having laid the groundwork regarding the nature of ignorance, illusoriness and reality, 
now Niscaldas can examine the removal of ignorance by Brahman-realization and, at long 
last, the purpose of vrttis. We will look at this in the next chapter. 



9 Brahman-realization Through Vrtti 

Having laid the groundwork regarding the nature of ignorance, illusoriness and reality, 
Niscaldas is now ready to bring the VP to a finish, by examining the removal of ignorance 
through Brahman-realization and, at long last, the purpose of vrttis. In essence, Brahman- 
realization is the vrtti of the antah-karana in regard to the identity of jiva and Brahman. In 
connection with Brahman-realization, Niscaldas has to resolve the doubt that, since the 
antah-karana is an effect of ignorance, the Brahman-realization in the form of the antah- 
karana ’s vrtti is also an effect of ignorance and cannot possibly oppose ignorance. Another 
possible doubt is whether, once ignorance is completely destroyed by Brahman-realization, 
the body of the wise person who becomes liberated while living ( jivan-mukta ) through 
Brahman-realization ceases to exist. Niscaldas explains that the persistence of the 
enlightened person’s body is due to the traces of ignorance ( avidya-lesa ) that remain. Next, 
Niscaldas presents differing opinions concerning this trace ignorance. The only means 
(.karana ) for Brahman-realization, according to Niscaldas, is continued meditation 
(prasahkhyana ), i.e., a continuous stream of vrttis. This is compared to the BhamatT view that 
the mind is the means for Brahman-realization whereas continued meditation assists the 
process. Niscaldas makes the case that only words ( sabda ), in the form of the Upanisads, can 
be the instrument of the knowledge of Brahman. This then leads to a discussion of the 
immediacy of the knowledge of Brahman and the immediacy of any cognition and its object. 
The difference between the knowledge of Brahman produced by subsidiary Upanisadic 
statements ( avdntara-vdkya s) and that produced by the principal statements (maha-vakyas) is 
then considered. Niscaldas examines three views regarding the production of immediate 
cognition by sabda, and considers several definitions of immediacy before presenting his 
own definition and demonstrating its soundness. 

Finally, Niscaldas answers the last of the three questions that are the focus of the VP, the 
question regarding the use and result of vrttis. A vrtti is the cause of the ylva’s experience of 
samsara in relation to the three states (waking, dreaming, and deep sleep), and it is also the 
cause of the attainment of liberation. Niscaldas presents three views of the use of a vrtti in the 
waking state, and their differing conceptions of the jiva's upadhi. The role of a vrtti in the 
dreaming and deep sleep states is also discussed. Niscaldas suggests that the conception of 
these three states via vrttis itself constitutes bondage, because the three states make up one’s 
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experience of samsara. But when the identity of jiva and Brahman is established by means of 
the Upanisadic statement that gives rise to the vrtti, “I am Brahman,” liberation occurs. 

The last topic that Niscaldas examines constitutes the nature of the cessation of what was 
conceived ( kalpita ), viz., samsara. Niscaldas first presents at length the view of 
Anandabodha’s Nyaya-makaranda that the cessation of the conceived is different from the 
substratum and that it is neither 1) real (sat), nor 2) false ( asat ), nor 3) both real and false 
(sad-asat), nor 4) neither real nor false ( sad-asad-vilaksana ), but instead is of a fifth type. 
Niscaldas refutes the Nyaya-makaranda position and establishes that the cessation of the 
conceived can only be in the form of Brahman. Niscaldas also refutes Anandabodha’s 
objections against this view. Niscaldas explains cessation of the conceived as destruction in 
form of a momentary modification of being (bhava-vikara). It persists for only one instant 
after knowledge takes place, after which, the absolute absence of the cessation of the 
conceived occurs, in the form of Brahman. Niscaldas concludes the VP with the assertion that 
ignorance, the visible creation in the form of existence and non-existence, and its cessation, 
all are anirvacamya, logically undefined; the negation of these elements itself is liberation. 

9,1 The Removal of Ignorance by Brahman-realization ( Tattva-jhdna ) 

The conclusion ( siddhanta ) of Advaita texts is that the cessation of ignorance and its 
effects is brought about by Brahman-realization. A doubt is raised in this context: “The vrtti 
of the antah-karana in regard to the identity of jiva and Brahman is called Brahman- 
realization. Since the antah-karana is an effect of ignorance, the Brahman-realization in the 
form of the antah-karana'’ s vrtti is also an effect of ignorance. It is well known that the cause 
and effect do not mutually oppose one another; therefore, it is not possible to speak of the 
cessation of ignorance by means of Brahman-realization.” Niscaldas provides the resolution 
as follows. The rule that the cause and effect do not mutually oppose one another is a 
universal (samanya) rule, and the rule that the cognition and ignorance that have the same 
object do mutually oppose each other is a particular (visesa) rule; the universal rule is 
negated by the particular rule. For example, the cloth is destroyed by the contact of cloth and 
fire, i.e., where there is contact, there are two material causes of the contact, and the cloth is 
one of the material causes, but the contact of cloth and fire also is of the form of the 
destroyer-destroyed opposition, and so the rule that the cause and effect never oppose each 
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other is not possible. However, [it may be argued that] according to the Vaisesika sastras, the 
cloth is not destroyed by contact with fire, but instead, the following sequence takes place: 1) 
the cloth comes in contact with fire; 2) action occurs in the threads that initiate the cloth; 3) 
the separation of the threads takes place by means of this action; 4) the non-inherent cause 
(asamavayl karana) of the cloth, i.e., the contact between threads gets destroyed by their 
separation; and 5) the cloth is destroyed due to the destruction of the contact between threads. 
Thus, in the Vaisesika view, a substance ( dravya ) is destroyed only by the destruction of its 
non-inherent cause, and the cause of the destruction of cloth is the destruction of the contact 
between threads and not the contact between cloth and fire. Nevertheless, if the destruction of 
cloth occurs solely by the aforementioned sequence, then the destruction of the cloth should 
be possible only in the fifth instant after its contact with fire, but it is seen to occur in the 
immediate instant after contact with fire. Thus, the Vaisesika view is incorrect. Moreover, the 
components of the cloth that are reduced to ashes appear as coalesced ( samslista ), and, 
similarly, a pot destroyed by a hammer appears only in pulverized form, without the 
destruction of the contact between the separate halves of the pot. Therefore, the destruction 
of the contact between the components (avayava) cannot possibly be a cause of the 
destruction of the whole ( avayavin ), and it is improper to consider the destruction of the 
contact between the threads of the cloth as the cause of the destruction of the cloth. But the 
contact between the cloth and fire can be a cause of the destruction of the cloth, and the cloth 
and the fire are the material cause of the cloth-fire contact. Thus, since the opposition of the 
cause and effect are also well known as the destroyer-destroyed, the rule that they never 
mutually oppose each other is not possible. In the same manner, the destruction of ignorance 
along with its effects is brought about by the ignorance-caused vr/Z/'-cognition [which takes 
the form of Brahman-realization] (VP 8.112-3, 413-5). 

9,1,1 Traces of Ignorance (Avidya-lesa) 

Now a further doubt is possible. “If ignorance is completely destroyed by Brahman- 

realization, then the body of the wise person who becomes liberated while living (jivan- 
mukta) through Brahman-realization should cease to exist because the persistence of the 
body, the effect, is not possible on the destruction of ignorance, the material cause.” A 
certain (unnamed) teacher offers this resolution. Even when an archer’s bow gets destroyed, 
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the momentum of the released arrow persists. Similarly, even on the destruction of the cause, 
ignorance, the persistence of the wise person’s body is possible [for as long as there remains 
the fruition ( bhoga ) of already commenced ( prarabdha ) karma]. 573 But according to 
Niscaldas, this resolution is not possible because the effect persists when the efficient cause 
is destroyed. But the persistence of the effect is not possible upon the material cause being 
destroyed. Here, the material cause of the speed of the arrow is the arrow, and its efficient 
cause is the bow; therefore, it is possible for the speed of the arrow to persist even after the 
bow has been destroyed. But on the destruction of the material cause, ignorance, the 
persistence of the effect, which is the wise person’s body, should be impossible. Therefore, 
some authors have written that even upon Brahman-realization, a trace ( lesa ) of ignorance 
remains (VP 8.114-6, 415). 

Due to differences of opinion, the nature of trace ignorance is explained in three ways: 

1) just as the scent of garlic remains in a cleaned vessel, similarly the impressions (samskara) 
of ignorance persist, and this persistence is called trace ignorance; or, 2) like a wooden board 
burned by fire, the ignorance which is negated by knowledge, but is incapable of causing its 
effect, is called trace ignorance; or, 3) ignorance has two portions, the power to conceal, and 
the power to project; through Brahman-realization, the portion of ignorance which is 
qualified by the concealing power is destroyed, but due to the obstacle remaining in the form 
of past accumulated actions [and their results] (prarabdha karma), the portion of ignorance 
qualified by the projection power is not destroyed. Therefore, even in the instant after 
Brahman-realization, the material cause of projections such as the body, etc., namely, the 
portion of ignorance qualified by concealing power remains left over, but it does not conceal 
one’s nature ( svarupa ) (VP 8.117, 415-6). 

Sarvajnatman presents the following view. “In the instant following Brahman-realization, 
the body, etc., do not appear ( pratibhasa ) to the one who knows (jndni ). Also, the sruti 
statements propounding the attainment of liberation while living ( jivan-mukti ) do not intend a 
literal meaning (svartha). Rather, these statements are only praise for the sravana method 
(vidhi): listening to [teachings about] atma (atma-sravana) is so exalted that by the glory 
(pratapa ) of sravana, a person gets liberated even while alive. In this manner, the statements 


573 — _ _ 

Parenthetical explanation by Atmanand Muni (Niscaldas 1957,581). 
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propounding jivan-mukti are certainly not intended to imply that the knower’s body persists 
or that the body appears to the knower after knowledge. In the immediate instant after 
Brahman-realization, liberation from the body ( videha-moksa ) occurs.” In Sarvajnatman’s 
view, there is no trace ignorance post-knowledge. 574 But this view contradicts the knower’s 
experience. 575 By means of Brahman-realization, the cessation of ignorance takes place, 
along with its effects. In the following instant, the Brahman-realization also ceases. But if 
Sarvajnatman’s view that there is no trace ignorance left is accepted, then the cessation of 
Brahman-realization will not happen in this order, because, according to Sarvajnatman’s 
view, as a result of Brahman-realization, no non -atma items remain. Then, since only non- 
attached ( asanga ) consciousness remains, its destruction is not possible. Brahman-realization 
destroying itself is also not possible, and thus the destruction of Brahman-realization will not 
occur. Therefore, the cessation of Brahman-realization takes place in the very instant of the 
cessation of ignorance in this manner. When the powder {raja) of the kataka nut 576 is added 
ipraksepa) to water, the dirt in the water precipitates, and the kataka powder also precipitates 
along with the dirt; there is no need for another means for the precipitation of the kataka 
powder. Similarly, when [burning] charcoal is added to a grass heap, the grass heap is 
reduced to ashes, and the charcoal is also reduced to ashes along with the grass. In the same 
manner, when the cessation of ignorance along with its effects takes place, [since there is no 
other object left suitable for cessation], 577 the cessation of Brahman-realization also occurs. 
There is no other means required for the cessation of Brahman-realization {VP 8.118-20, 
416-7). 

According to Padmapada, the author of the Pancapadika, knowledge opposes ignorance 
alone, and not the effects of ignorance. Therefore, only the cessation of ignorance occurs 
from Brahman-realization; and then, in the instant following the cessation of ignorance, due 


574 SS 4.38: “samyag-jnana-vibhavasuh sakalam evdjnana-tat sambhavam, sadyo vastu-bala-pravartana-marud-vydpara- 
samdlpitah; nirlepena hi dandahTti na manag apy asya rupantaram, samsarasya sinasti tena vidusah sadyo vimuktir dhruva. 
The radiant fire of the true knowledge [of atma], fanned by the gusting wind that is the power of Brahman ( vastu ), 
immediately and completely destroys ignorance and its products. Not even a trace of empirical existence (samsara) remains 
in any form. Therefore, it is certain that the liberation of one who knows [atma] (vidus) is immediate.” See also the next two 
verses (SS 4.39-40), where Sarvajnatman suggests that jivan-mukti and trace ignorance hold in the case of aneka-jiva-vada, 
the view that there are multiple jtvas, but from the standpoint of eka-jiva-vada, the doctrine that there is only one jiva, these 
do not apply. 

jitam ke anubhava ke viruddha hai (VP 8.119, 416). This implies that Niscaldas himself is a jriam, knower. 

576 The clearing nut, strychnos potatorum , also known as nirmali (Oudhia 2004). 

577 These words are not in the KS source, they are supplied by Atmanand Muni: nivrtta karaneyogya koT vastu sesa na 
rahne se (Niscaldas 1957, 583). 
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to the absence of the material cause, its effect ceases by itself. But prarabdha karma is the 
obstruction to the cessation of the effects such as the body, etc. Therefore, as long as trace 
ignorance remains, it is also possible for the one who is liberated while living (jlvan-mukta ) 
to see the body, etc. But when the prarabdha karma obstruction becomes absent, the body 
etc., and the Brahman-realization both cease. According to this view, the cessation of 
ignorance, along with the absence of prarabdha karma, is the cause of the cessation of 
Brahman-realization {VP 8.121, 417). 

9,1.2 Means ( Karana ) and Accessories (Sahakan sddhand) for Brahman-realization 

There are two means for Brahman-realization by which the cessation of ignorance takes 

place. According to all Advaita texts, 1) for the best aspirant {uttama adhikari), sravana 
(listening to scriptures), etc., 578 alone are the means ( sadhana ); and 2) for the middling 
aspirant {madhyama adhikari), the contemplation of the self as attribute-less ( nirguna ) 
Brahman {aham-graha upasana) 519 is a means of Brahman-realization. 580 But, according to 
several authors, in both alternatives, continued meditation ( prasahkhyana ) is the means 
( pramana ) as an instrument ( karana ) for Brahman-realization. A continuous, ceaseless 
{nirantara) stream of vrttis is called prasahkhyana . 581 Just as the middling aspirant is 
required to perform contemplation {upasana) as ceaseless vrttis in the form of attribute-less 
Brahman, and that alone is considered prasahkhyana for that aspirant, similarly, for the best 
aspirant too, after contemplation {manana), prasahkhyana in the form of nididhyasana, 
“profound and continuous meditation on sruti, ,,5S2 is the means for immediate cognition of 


578 For a refresher on “ sravana, etc.,” see the discussion on p. 62. 

579 * ' — — _ _ _ 

aham-graha upasana is described in BS 3.3, and also in CT/3.14.1-4 (Sandilya Vidya), 56/3.7.2-23 (Antaryami Vidya, 
the dialog between Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka Aruni). 

580 Niscaldas describes the means for the best and middling aspirants at great length in VS 4.63-120 and VS 5.121-183 
respectively. There, he also describes the means for kanistha adhikari, the lowest aspirant “who has many doubts, even 
though his intellect is sharp, jakum sahka bahut upajai taka yadyapi buddhi tivra hovai hat' (VS 6.304, 184). Rather 
pointedly, the names of these three aspirants, from highest to lowest, are Tattvadrsti, “seer of truth,” Adrsti “non-seer,” 
Tarkadrsti “seer of doubts.” 

581 Henceforth, the term prasahkhyana will be left untranslated to enable us to distinguish it from nididhyasana. See n. 582 
and also Raja (1990) and Sundaresan (1998) for the historical context for the interpretation of prasahkhyana as contrasted to 
parisahkhyana. hi the VP, Niscaldas appears to be using prasahkhyana to mean pans ah khy ana, the form of meditation 
taught by Sankara in his Upadesa-sahasn, for seekers intent on destroying accumulated merit and demerits and preventing 
any further accumulation, mumuksunam upatta-punyapunya-ksapana-pardnam apurvanupacayarthinamparisamkhyanam 
idam ucyate (Sankaracarya 2006, 1:216). 

582 nididhyasana is also often translated as “continuous meditation.” To distinguish it from prasahkhyana, it can be 
considered as “profound and continuous meditation on the content of canonical Vedanta texts, which one has listened to 
(sravana) and reflected on (manana), culminating in the knowledge of Brahman.” hi his VS, Niscaldas does not mention 
prasahkhyana at all, and defines nididhyasana as “the continued state of the vrtti in the form of Brahman, without any 
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Brahman. Although prasankhyana is not present in the six-fold means of cognition 
(pramana ), and so it cannot possibly be considered as a means [of cognition], nevertheless, is 
well known in all sruti and smrti texts that contemplation ( upasana ) of Brahman with 
attributes ( saguna Brahman) is the means for immediate cognition of saguna Brahman, and 
contemplation of Brahman without attributes ( nirguna Brahman), the means for the 
immediate cognition of nirguna Brahman. Similarly, the prasankhyana of a distant lover is 
well known in worldly life 583 as the cause for the immediate perception of the lover; hence, 
prasankhyana in the form of nididhyasana is also possible as a means of immediate 
cognition of Brahman. As stated above, prasankhyana is not a means of cognition; therefore, 
knowledge of Brahman caused by prasankhyana cannot be said to be caused by a means of 
cognition, and thus, the [prasahkhydna-cmsQd] knowledge of Brahman cannot possibly be a 
valid cognition (prama ). Nevertheless, just as an erroneous cognition leads to the correct 
result ( samvadT bhrama), 5M on account of the negation of objects not taking place without 
knowledge of Brahman, it is possible for the [prasahkhyana-cmsed] knowledge of Brahman 
to be a valid cognition. Moreover, verbal testimony ( sabda-pramana ) is the root cause of 
prasankhyana in the form of nididhyasana [because sravana and manana of sruti and smrti 
is also implied by nididhyasana ], and because of this too it is possible for knowledge of 
Brahman to be a valid cognition (VP 8.122-3, 417-8). 

It is the view of Vacaspati [Misra], author of the BhamatT, that prasankhyana assists the 
mind, and the mind is a means of Brahman-realization, whereas prasankhyana being a means 
for Brahman-realization is not commonly known ( aprasiddha ). Meditation (dhyana) on 
Brahman with and without attributes also assists the mind, but meditation is not the means of 
their immediate cognition; the mind alone is. Similarly [for Vacaspati], meditation on a 
distant lover is not the means of the immediate cognition of the lover, but, together with 
contemplation of the lover, the mind is the means of the immediate perception of the lover. In 
this manner, the mind alone is the instrument of knowledge of Brahman. However, the 
principal opinion of Advaita texts is that immediately after the knowledge caused by the 


intervention from the vrttis of non -atma forms, anatmakara-vrtti ka vyavadhana rahita brahmakara-vrtti kT sthiti ” ( VS 1.18, 
10-11). Also see the other definitions, n. 161, p. 65. 

583 lit. loka mem. 

584 For a discussion on, and examples of samvadT bhrama, an erroneous cognition leading to the correct result, see PD 9.1- 


13 . 
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mahd-vdkyas, there is no need for prasankhydna, but that the immediate perception of non¬ 
dual Brahman occurs via the mahd-vdkyas themselves. The mind is an accessory in all 
cognitions; therefore, along with one-pointedness caused by nididhyasana, the mind is also 
an accessory in the knowledge of Brahman. Nevertheless, the words in the form of the 
Vedanta statements alone are the means for the knowledge of Brahman, and not the mind. 
This is because the antah-karana, being the material cause of cognition in the form of a vrtti, 
is the locus ( asraya ) of this cognition, and therefore the mind can be the agent of cognition, 
but it cannot be a means. Even if somehow the mind as a means were accepted in a different 
cognition, even then it is absolutely contrary to consider the mind as a means for the 
knowledge of Brahman, because Brahman being the object of a mental cognition has been 
denied by sruti such as “ van manasa na manute, that which cannot be contemplated by the 
mind ( KeU 1.6),” and instead, Brahman has been said to be taught by the Upanisads 
(<aupanisadatva ) alone. Therefore, verbal testimony ( sabda ) in the form of the Upanisads 
alone can be the instrument of the knowledge of Brahman. Although in the kaivalya-sakhd , 585 
where the mind has been denied as an instrument of the knowledge of Brahman, likewise, 
speech (vak) has also been denied as the instrument. Therefore, [it would seem that] even 
sabda as the instrument for the knowledge of Brahman is opposed to sruti. Nevertheless, if 
the intent of sruti were that “ sabda is not an instrument of knowledge of Brahman,” then to 
state [elsewhere] 586 that Brahman to be taught by the Upanisads ( aupanisadatva , vedyatva) 
would be improper. Therefore, the intent of sruti is that knowledge pertaining to Brahman 
takes place by the implied significatory relation ( laksana-vrtti ) of sabda alone, and not by the 


585 Once again, I struggle to identify what Niscaldas refers to as the kaivalya-sakhd. Earlier, in one instance it was not so 
obvious (n. 554), and in another, it was clearly a reference to the BU (n. 565), which falls in the Sukla YajV recension. Here, 
Niscaldas seems to be referring to TU 2.4.1, 2.9.1, “yato vaco nivartante aprdpya manasa saha; anandam brahmano vidvan 
na bibheti kadacana. The one who knows the joy of Brahman, from which words, together with the mind, turn back without 
having attained it [the joy of Brahman], never fears [anything].” The TU is also part of the YajV, but from a different branch, 
the Krsna YajV. There are traditionally said to be 101 sakhas, schools, of the YajV, but these were divided between the Sukla 
(15) and Krsna (86) branches, and so even if the kaivalya-sakhd is from among these schools, it is unlikely that would 
include both the BU and TU from opposing branches (Gonda 1975, 324). The detailed enumeration of 109 schools (82 Sukla 
and 27 Krsna) in the Yajur-vrksa (Vira 1981) does not include the kaivalya-sakha. [The numeric distribution of the sakhas 
between the Krsna and Sukla branches in Vira is the opposite of Gonda who cites Vira and others, possibly incorrectly]. 
Incidentally, Sankara is supposed to belong to the taittinya sakha of the Krsna YajV (Pande 1994, 78), and Suresvara to the 
kanva sakha (Hino 1982, 4). 

586 For example, MuU\\. 1.4-5: tasmai sa hovaca dve vidye veditavye iti ha smayad brahmavido vadantipara caivapara ca. 
tatra ... para yay a tad aksaram adhigamyate. [Angiras] said to [Saunaka], “There are indeed two types of knowledge that 
are to be learned, so say the knowers of Brahman. [These are] the higher and the lower. Of these, ... the higher knowledge is 
that by which the imperishable [Brahman] is attained.” MuU 2.2.3: dhanur grhitvaupanisadam mahastram ... laksyam tad 
evaksaram somya viddhi. Grasping the weapon of the Upanisad as a bow, .. .the target is the imperishable [Brahman] alone. 
Pierce it! 
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direct significatory relation ( sakti-vrtti ). 587 Thus, although the instrumentality of sabda for 
knowledge of Brahman is denied by the direct significatory relation, nevertheless, by the 
implied significatory relation, sabda is the instrument for knowledge of Brahman, and thus it 
is possible to say that Brahman is taught by the Upanisads ( aupanisadatva ). For those who 
consider the immediate perception of Brahman to be mental, even in their view the mediate 
( paroksa) knowledge of Brahman is accepted [to occur] by means of sabda alone; therefore, 
since the instrumentality of sabda in attaining knowledge of Brahman is essential in both 
views, sabda alone should be considered the instrument of the direct perception of Brahman, 
and not the mind (VP 8.124-5, 418-9). 588 

9.1.3 The Immediacy (Aparoksata) of Knowledge and Its Object 

Although sabda only has the capacity for producing mediate knowledge, and sabda 

cannot produce immediate knowledge, yet, after performing sravana as described in the 
sastras, immediate knowledge pertaining to Brahman can arise via sabda , qualified by the 
impressions ( samskara ) of mediate knowledge and accompanied by one-pointed 
consciousness. For example, according to the theory of identity between the reflection and its 
source ( bimba-pratibimba-abheda-vada ), the eyes have immediate perception of the sun, 
etc., when assisted by a vessel of water or a mirror, etc. In this case, the eyes by themselves 
do not have the capacity for the immediate perception of the sun, etc., and the eyes do not 
possess this capacity even with the proximity of a turbulent and dirty upadhi. The eyes only 
possess the capacity for the immediate perception of the sun, etc., when assisted by a steady 
and clear upadhi. Similarly, the immediate knowledge of Brahman is only possible through 
sabda when assisted by a mirror in the form of a pure, steady mind which is qualified by the 
impressions of the knowledge of Brahman. As another example, the cause of heaven is not 
produced by making an oblation (homo) to the gods by casting butter into a conventional 
(, laukika ) fire, but the production of unseen potency ( apurva ) that yields heaven is certain 
when one makes such an oblation into a fire accompanied by Vedic purifying ceremonies 
(, samskara ). Although sruti has described the oblation as a means for [attaining] heaven, an 
oblation that is destroyed in the following instant cannot possibly be a means for heaven 

587 As discussed in VP 3.3, and in section 5.4.3, on p. 128. 

588 Niscaldas’s arguments in this section parallel those of the SLS, chapter 3 (DIksita, Tirtha, and Sastrl 1890, 96-7), but are 
not exactly the same. 
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[attained] at a different time; therefore, the [existence of] unseen potency is established by 
the postulation means of cognition ( arthapatti pramana ) in the form of the inapplicability of 
the oblation as a [direct] means for heaven. Similarly, sruti speaks of the cessation, through 
the knowledge of Brahman, of all suffering that is in the form of superimposition. The 
cessation of immediate superimpositions such as agency ( kartrtva ), etc., cannot possibly 
occur through mediate knowledge of Brahman; it can only be brought about by immediate 
knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, due to the non-occurrence of the cessation of immediate 
superimposition, [and] the other means of cognition not pertaining to Brahman, the 
immediate knowledge of Brahman is proven [through postulation] to occur only through 
sabda. Just as the unseen potency generated by oblations is established through postulation 
on the basis of what is heard ( srutarthapatti ), the immediate knowledge of Brahman caused 
by sabda is also similarly established through srutarthapatti . 589 In another text, 590 sabda as 
the producer of immediate knowledge has been illustrated by an example: Although the mind 
alone is not capable of the immediate perception of external objects, the immediate 
perception of a deceased [lit. nasta, destroyed] beloved ( vanita ) certainly takes place through 
the mind accompanied by imagination ( bhavana ). Similarly, although sabda alone is not 
capable of effecting immediate knowledge, nevertheless, the immediate knowledge of 
Brahman takes place through sabda qualified by the impressions ( samskara ) of mediate 
knowledge and accompanied by a mind conditioned as stated earlier [by prasankhyana] (VP 
8.126,419-20). 

Another author writes that the cognition and object both have immediacy, because, where 
the pot is cognized by the eyes, the immediate ( pratyaksa ) cognition of the pot occurs, and 
the pot is also immediate; hence, both functions ( vyavahara ) are known as such by 
experience. But in such a case, the immediacy of the cognition is not dependent upon the 
means of cognition, because, if cognition via the senses were immediate, and cognition via 
inference, etc., were mediate, then the immediacy or mediacy would be dependent upon the 
means of cognition. But authors have only refuted the immediacy of sense-produced 
cognitions. Therefore, cognition pertaining solely to immediate objects ( artha ) is called 
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Postulation on the basis of what is heard ( srutarthapatti ) as a means of cognition was explained in detail earlier, in VP 5 
and in section 5.4.5, p. 133ff. 

Niscaldas does not mention which text this is, though a parallel is found in SLS 3 (Diksita, TTrtha, and Sastri 1890, 98). 
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immediate, and, the cognition of an immediate object is immediate itself; there is no 
insistence ( abhinivesa ) on whether it occur via the senses or by other means of cognition. 
Thus, although the cognition of pleasure, etc., the cognition of Isvara, and dream-cognitions 
are not sense-generated, they are still immediate. Therefore, the immediacy of cognition is 
not sense-generated, but rather the cognition pertaining to an immediate object ( aparoksa- 
artha-gocara ) is called an immediate cognition (VP 8.127, 420). 

A doubt may arise. Although the object of an immediate cognition is considered 
immediate, if cognition pertaining to an immediate object is also called immediate, the 
fallacy of reciprocal dependence arises because in the description of the immediacy of the 
cognition, the cognition of the immediacy of the object is a cause, and, in the description of 
the immediacy of the object, the cognition of the immediacy of the cognition is the cause. 

The reciprocal-dependence fallacy can certainly arise if the immediacy of the object is 
considered to be the state of being an object (i visayata ) of the immediate cognition, but, in 
actuality, the immediacy of the object is the [object’s] identity with the cognizer- 
consciousness alone. Therefore, since the cognition of the immediacy of the cognition is not 
used in the description of the immediacy of the object, in spite of the requirement of the 
cognition of the object’s immediacy in the description of the immediacy of the cognition, the 
mutual-dependence fallacy is not incurred (VP 8.128-9, 420-1). [Niscaldas attributes this 
view to Advaita-vidyacarya at VP 8.139, 427; p. 327]. 

The pleasure, etc., properties (dharma) of the antah-karana are superimposed on the 
witness-consciousness. That which is superimposed does not have its own reality (satta) 
apart from the reality of the substratum. Therefore, pleasure, etc., have immediacy, due to 
this [pleasure, etc.,] always being identical to the cognizer-consciousness ( pramatr-cetana ); 
then, the cognition pertaining to pleasure, etc., is also immediate. But since the external pot, 
etc., are superimposed on external consciousness, the cognizer-consciousness is not always 
identical with these objects. When the identity of the cognizer-consciousness with the 
external consciousness occurs by means of a vrtti, then the cognizer-consciousness alone is 
the substratum of the pot, etc. Therefore, only when there is a sense-generated vrtti pertaining 
to the pot, etc., the property of immediacy arises in the pot, etc.; thus, the cognition of the 
pot, etc., qualified by immediacy, is also considered to be immediate. When there is a vrtti of 
inference, etc., pertaining to the pot, etc., at that time, as the cognizer-consciousness is not 
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identical to the pot, etc., the immediacy property is not present in these objects; thus, an 
inferential or other cognition of them is not considered to be immediate. However, Brahman- 
consciousness ( brahma-cetana ) is always immediate, because the cognizer-consciousness is 
always identical to Brahman-consciousness. Therefore, the knowledge of Brahman produced 
by verbal testimony (sabda pramana) in the form of the maha-vakyas is considered to be 
immediate as well. Thus, the immediacy or mediacy of cognitions is not dependent on the 
means of cognition but solely on the immediacy or mediacy of the object. The identity or 
difference of the cognizer-consciousness with the object-consciousness is the producer of 
immediacy or mediacy in the object. Therefore, it is possible to state that the knowledge of 
Brahman generated by sabda is also immediate (VP 8.130, 422). 

9,1.4 Understanding the Immediacy of the Knowledge of Brahman 

Now a doubt may arise that the knowledge of Brahman generated by the subsidiary 

Upanisadic statements ( avantara-vakya ) should also be immediate, in accordance with the 
above-stated view. Brahman, being the nature of the cognizer-consciousness in the above 
manner, has been considered to be ever-immediate, and the cognition pertaining to an 
immediate item is considered to be immediate. Thus, the mediate knowledge of the ever- 
immediate Brahman is not possible. But all authors have accepted only the mediate 
knowledge of Brahman through the subsidiary Upanisadic statements, similar to the mediate 
cognition of the tenth person that occurs by the statement, “the tenth person exists.” Even in 
the PahcadasT 591 and other texts, only the mediate cognition of the tenth person is spoken of, 
although the tenth person is identical to the cognizer-consciousness. Therefore, due to 
immediacy being natural to entities such as Brahman and the tenth person, all their 
cognitions should always be immediate only. To avoid this defect, it should be considered 
that dharma and adharma 592 are superimposed on the cognizer-consciousness in the same 
manner as pleasure, etc., and therefore, like pleasure, etc., dharma and adharma also should 
be immediate due to their being identical to cognizer-consciousness. Nevertheless, only an 
object suitable for immediate perception (pratyaksa) is the producer of the immediacy in the 
object which is identical to the cognizer-consciousness. Dharma and adharma are not 

591 For the tenth person story, see n. 387, p. 140. 
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" dharma here has a different sense than the earlier “property;” it indicates religious merit, and adharma, the converse, 
religious demerit. 
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suitable for immediate perception; therefore, despite their being identical to the cognizer- 
consciousness, they lack immediacy. For an object to have immediacy, along with the 
requirement that the object be suitable for immediate perception, there is also the requirement 
that the means of cognition be suitable. The Upanisadic subsidiary statements and the 
statement, “the tenth person exists,” do not have the capability of producing immediate 
cognition, but the maha-vakyas and the statement, “you are the tenth person” do have the 
capability of producing immediate cognition. 593 The capability of an object is known through 
the activity ( vyavahara ) of perception, etc.; that is to say, the object in which the activity of 
perception takes place, while being identical with the cognizer, is a suitable object, and the 
object in which, despite being identical with the cognizer, the activity of perception does not 
take place, is considered an unsuitable object. Thus, just as pleasure, pain, etc., are suitable 
objects, and the impressions ( samskara ) such as dharma and adharma are unsuitable objects, 
which are known by experience, similarly, like the object, the suitability of the means of 
cognition should also be known according to experience, that is to say, the external senses 
have the capability of generating immediate perception, inference has the capability of 
generating mediate cognition, and non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ) and verbal testimony ( sabda ) 
have the capability of generating both immediate and mediate cognition (VP 8.131-2, 422-3). 

But there is the distinction that, for an object which is not in relation ( asambandhi) to the 
cognizer, only mediate cognition can take place through sabda. For an object that has an 
identity relation with the cognizer, even if it also possesses suitability, only the mediate 
cognition of that object occurs via sabda if there are no words revealing the identity with the 
cognizer. A listener gets only the mediate cognition of the tenth person, or of Brahman, who 
is not different from the hearer, in the sentences, “the tenth person is/exists,” “Brahman is,” 
since there are no words revealing the identity with the cognizer. But in Sarvajnatman’s 
view, for an object that is suitable and identical to the cognizer, its immediate cognition alone 
occurs through the statement that also has the words revealing the identity with the cognizer. 
In this view, only sabda is the cause for the immediate knowledge of Brahman. This 
immediate knowledge of Brahman occurs solely by means of sabda that is qualified by the 
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Atmanand Muni adds here, ‘Therefore, according to capability, the mediate knowledge of Brahman takes place by 
subsidiary statements, and immediate knowledge of Brahman occurs via the maha-vakyas. isliye yogyatanusar avantara- 
vakyua se to brahma kaparoksa-jhana aur mahd-vdkya.se aparoksa-jhana hota hai ” (Niscaldas 1957, 592). 
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impressions ( samskara ) of the mediate knowledge of Brahman and is accompanied by a one- 
pointed consciousness, as has already been stated earlier 594 (VP 8.133, 424). 

Thus, immediacy is possible for knowledge of Brahman by accepting immediacy in 
cognition pertaining to an immediate object ( artha ) - this third view in between was stated. 
[The first view is that “the immediate knowledge of Brahman is possible only through sabda 
via postulation” (VP 8.126, 419-20; section 9.1.3, p. 320). The second view adds the 
qualification “when accompanied by the samskaras of the knowledge of Brahman” (VP 
8.127, 420; section 9.1.3, p. 321). The third view, presently under discussion, is “the 
cognition pertaining to an immediate object (aparoksa-artha-gocara) is called an immediate 
cognition” (VP 8.128-9, section 9.1.3, p. 322)]. This [third] view results in the defective 
argument (dusana), “since the subsidiary Upanisadic statements pertain to the ever- 
immediate Brahman, the knowledge of Brahman produced by these statements should also be 
immediate.” Advaita-vidyacarya 595 explained the immediacy connected with the object and 
cognition in a different manner, and, in this stated defective view, he has raised yet another 
defect, as follows. “If, considering an object (artha) identical to the cognizer as immediate 
(aparoksa-svarupa), the cognition pertaining to the immediate object is said to possess 
immediacy, then there will be non-pervasion (avyapti) of the definition of this immediate 
cognition in the cognition as the self-revealing inherent pleasure (svaprakasa atmasukha). If 
the cognition whose object (visaya) is the immediate object (artha) should be called 
immediate, then there is a mutual difference-dependent (bheda-sapeksa) subject-object 
relation between the object and the cognition, and in that place alone will the attribute of 
immediacy apply to the cognition. But, since the self-revealing pleasure is identical to the 
cognition, and the subject-object relation is not possible in this case, the stated definition is 
not possible. In the Prabhakara [Mlmamsa] view, cognition is said to be self-revealing, and 
cognition is considered to take the cognizer, its object, and its own nature as its objects, and 
so all cognitions are considered to pertain to the triad (triputi) [of cognition, cognizer, 
cognized]. Despite there being identity between the subject and object, the subject-object 
nature has been accepted in this view. Consequently, for the Prabhakaras, the subject-object 
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In VP 8.126-7, 419-20, and at the beginning of section 9.1.3 on p. 360 above. 

Advaita-vidyacarya is someone whose views are known only through references in Appayya Diksita’s SLS. The only 
academic study of his views is by Revathi (1990, 5-7, 159-237). 
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nature is not improper in pleasure, which is a self-revealing cognition wherein the meaning 
of self-revealing ( sva-prakasa ) is one’s own nature (sva-), and that of which [there is] the 
subject (prakasa, as visayin). Thus, by this meaning, even in identity, the subject-object 
nature is possible. However, the difference between the revealing and the revealed is known 
by experience, and thus Prabhakara’s subject-object nature in the absence of difference is 
improper. Also, the meaning of self-revealing ( svaprakasa ) as stated above is not proper. 
Instead, according to Advaita texts, the meaning should be that by virtue of one’s own reality 
(sva-), there is the absence of doubt, etc., ( prakasa=samsayddi-rahitya ), i.e., that which is 
free from doubt, etc., by virtue its own reality, is self-revealing (svaprakasa). In this manner, 
since the subject-object nature is not possible in one’s own pleasure (svarupa sukha), which 
is identical to self-revealing cognition, the Prabhakara definition of immediacy is not 
possible” (VP 8.134-6, 424-5). 

In response [to the further defects pointed out by Advaita-vidyacarya ], Niscaldas offers a 
definition for an immediate object that is free from the above defect. “The definition of an 
immediate object is the identity of the object with consciousness favorable (anukula) to its 
(sva-) function ( vyavahara ).” The antah-karana and its properties, pleasure, etc., are 
superimposed on consciousness, and therefore, there is identity of the antah-karana along 
with the properties such as pleasure, etc. Since these are revealed by the witness- 
consciousness, the witness-consciousness is favorable to their function. The identity of the 
antah-karana along with pleasure, etc., with the witness-consciousness (sva-), which is 
favorable to the function of the antah-karana along with pleasure, etc., is possible according 
to the definition. And merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) also have an identity with the 
witness-consciousness, but due to the absence of their suitability, the witness-consciousness 
is not favorable to their function. And since there is no identity between the merit, etc., and 
the consciousness favorable to their function, they do not have immediacy. Similarly, at the 
time of the vrtti pertaining to a pot, etc., 596 the consciousness delimited by the vrtti is 
identical with the substratum-consciousness of the pot; therefore, at that time, the pot- 
consciousness is favorable to the function of the pot, and the pot, which is identical to the 
consciousness, is considered immediate. At the time when the vrtti pertaining to the pot is 
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In what follows, the “etc. (am)" is dropped to avoid awkward expressions; “pot” stands for any external object, “pot, 
etc.” 
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absent, the pot remains identical to its substratum-consciousness, but the substratum- 
consciousness is not favorable to its function because only on becoming identical with the 
yrth-delimited consciousness does the pot’s substratum-consciousness become favorable to 
its function. That is the reason why the pot is not immediate when the vrtti pertaining to the 
pot is absent. Similarly, only the witness-consciousness delimited by the vrtti pertaining to 
Brahman is favorable to the function of Brahman, and immediacy is possible for Brahman, 
which is identical to it [the witness-consciousness delimited Brahman-vrtt/]. Just as the 
identity of the object with consciousness that is favorable to the function of the object 
facilitates the immediacy (pratyaksatva ) in the object, similarly the identity of consciousness 
that is favorable to the function as a pot ( ghatadika-vyavahatanukula caitanya) with the pot 
object facilitates the immediacy in the cognition (VP 8.137, 425-6). 

However, this definition of immediacy is inapplicable ( avyapti ) to immediate perceptual 
cognition in the form of a vrtti. Although the pot, etc., are superimposed on consciousness, 
and, at the time of the vrtti in the form of the pot, since there is a unity ( ekata ) between the 
pot-consciousness and the vr/Z/'-consciousncss, the pot, which is identical to its substratum, 
the pot-consciousness, also has identity with the y/th-consciousness. Nevertheless, even at 
that time, it is not possible for the vrtti to be identical to the pot. Just as the snake, stick and 
garland, which are imagined in the rope, even while being identical to the rope, do not have 
identity but still have mutual differences among themselves, similarly, even while all the 
dualities conceived of in Brahman are identical to Brahman, they are not mutually identical. 
Although it is possible for the vrtti and the pot to each have identity with the vrtti- 
consciousness, nevertheless the mutual identity of the vrtti and the pot object is not possible 
(VP 8.138, 426). 

This shortcoming can be removed in the manner of Advaita-vidyacarya, according to 
whom, the property ( dharma ) of immediacy pertains to consciousness and not to the vrtti. 

The property of immediacy does not pertain to the vrtti in the same manner that the 
[properties of] being inferred, desired, etc. (anumititva, icchatva) are properties of the antah- 
karana vrtti. Instead, immediacy pertains only to the consciousness delimited by the vrtti in 
the form of the object; the vrtti is only the upadhi of the immediacy of consciousness. 
Therefore, by superimposing immediacy on the vrtti, it functions [lit. vyavahara karai hai\ as 
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“the yrtfi-cognition is immediate.” If the property of immediacy were desired in vrtti- 
cognition, and the definition of immediacy did not cover [lit. nahun javai ] vy/h-cognition, 
then non-pervasion ( avyapti ) would occur; but vr/Z/'-cognition is not even the indirect 
meaning ( laksya ). Therefore, the non-pervasion is not an issue, and instead, the indirect 
meaning of immediacy is the consciousness delimited by the vrtti. In the cognition of 
pleasure, etc., immediacy is only possible if immediacy is accepted as the property of 
consciousness. If immediacy were to be considered a property of the vrtti, then the view 
wherein the vrtti pertaining to pleasure, etc., is not accepted, there, due to the absence of the 
vrtti in the cognition of pleasure, etc., in the form of the witness, the experience [lit: 
vyavahara, function] of immediacy should not occur. Thus, immediacy is a property of 
consciousness, and not of the vrtti (VP 8.139, 427). 

Regarding this view, a doubt may arise: If immediacy is the property of consciousness 
alone, then everyone should experience [lit: vyavahara\ that “Brahman is immediate” 
because the identity of jiva with Brahman is ever-present, even in the state of samsara. The 
knowledge of Brahman caused by subsidiary Upanisadic statements should also be 
immediate, since the Brahman form of the witness-consciousness delimited by the vrtti 
produced by the subsidiary statements is always identical to the object. According to 
Niscaldas, this doubt is not possible. The definition of an immediate object is the identity of 
the unconcealed object with the consciousness suitable to its function. The definition of 
immediate cognition is the identity of consciousness suitable to its function with the 
unconcealed object. Here, even with the concealed Brahman that has identity with 
consciousness suitable to its function in the state of samsara, due to Brahman being 
concealed, there is no identity of the object as the unconcealed Brahman with consciousness 
suitable to its function, and so the immediacy of Brahman does not occur. Similarly, since the 
knowledge caused by the subsidiary Upanisadic statements is identical with the object in the 
form of concealed Brahman, immediacy does not apply to the knowledge (VP 8.140-1, 
427-8). 

Niscaldas raises yet another doubt concerning the above position. If, as described above, 
immediacy is accepted as caused by the mutual identity between consciousness and the 
unconcealed object, then the fallacy of reciprocal dependence will arise. If only cognition 
that pertains to the same sphere (samdna-gocara-jndna-mdtra) is accepted as having the 
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ability to end concealment, then even mediate cognition should cause the cessation of 
ignorance. Vedanta ( siddhanta ) accepts mediate cognition as bringing about the 
disappearance ( tirodhana ) or the destruction of the power of ignorance that causes non¬ 
existence ( asattvapadaka ), but the destruction of the particular power of ignorance that 
causes the non-manifestation ( abhanapadaka ) occurs only by means of immediate cognition. 
Thus, 1) the cessation of ignorance is dependent upon the proof of the immediacy of 
cognition; and, since the definition of the immediacy of cognition has been stated as “the 
identity of an unconcealed object with consciousness suitable to its function,” 2) the proof of 
the immediacy of cognition is said to be dependent upon the cessation of ignorance (VP 
8.142, 428). 

This doubt is resolved as follows. Although, as stated earlier, the cessation of ignorance 
is required for the immediacy of cognition, the immediacy of cognition is not required for the 
cessation of ignorance. In order to remove the defect, “if cognition alone is accepted to cause 
the cessation of ignorance, then the cessation of ignorance should also occur by mediate 
cognition [discussed in VP 8.131, at the beginning ofthis section, 9.1.4, onp. 323],” 
immediate cognition was said to bring about the cessation of ignorance, and there, too, the 
reciprocal-dependence fallacy was incurred. Therefore, the cessation of ignorance is said to 
occur neither through cognition, nor through immediate cognition alone. Rather, it is 
accepted that the cessation of ignorance occurs by the very cognition that establishes the 
identity-relation (tadatmya sambandha) between the cognition and the object, through the 
power ( mahima ) of the means of cognition. Hence, through the power of the means of 
cognition, sometimes the cognition of the pot, etc., produced by external senses is one of 
identity-relation with the pot and such objects, and sometimes the knowledge of Brahman, 
which is produced by sabda in the form of the maha-vakyas, is one of identity-relation with 
the object in the form of Brahman, and the cessation of ignorance is brought about by both 
these cognitions. Since Brahman is the material cause of all, all cognitions have an identity- 
relation with Brahman; therefore, the cessation of the ignorance of Brahman should also be 
brought about both by the inferential knowledge of Brahman and by the mediate knowledge 
of Brahman caused by the subsidiary Upanisadic statements. However, the identity-relation 
that such inferential and mediate cognitions have with their object [namely, Brahman] occurs 
through the power of the object and not through the power of the means of cognition. In the 
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case of the cognition that occurs through the mahd-vdkyas pertaining to the identity ( abheda ) 
of the jTva and Brahman, that cognition’s identity-relation with its object [namely, Brahman] 
occurs through the power of the means of cognition. Since Brahman is pervasive and is the 
material cause of all, the identity-relations that other cognitions have with Brahman occurs 
through the power of the object. In this manner, the statement, “the cessation of ignorance 
occurs through the cognition related to the object, produced by a distinctive ( vilaksana ) 
means of cognition,” on the one hand, does not have the fault ( apatti ) of the cessation of 
ignorance by mere cognition, and, on the other hand, due to the absence of the requirement of 
the immediacy of cognition, the reciprocal-dependence fault also does not arise. Thus, the 
definition of an immediate object is “the identity of the object with the unconcealed 
consciousness favorable to its function,” and the definition of immediate cognition is “the 
identity of the unconcealed consciousness with the object.” Therefore, immediacy is also 
possible in knowledge ofBrahman produced by sabda (VP 8.141, 428-9). 

Thus, three views 597 have been stated regarding the production of immediate cognition by 
sabda, and, among these, only the first is proper: “The mediacy or immediacy of a cognition 
is dependent on the means of cognition, and sabda qualified by assisting means also 
possesses the capability of producing immediate cognition.” The second view has the 
purport, “The properties of cognition, such as immediacy, etc., are dependent on the object, 
and not on the means of cognition,” and the third view is that of Advaita-vidyacarya [p. 327]. 
If, according to both these [second and third] views, immediacy, etc., are considered to be 
dependent on only the object, then the immediate knowledge ofBrahman should also occur 
through subsidiary statements. Therefore, the necessary dependency of the immediacy of 
cognition on the means of cognition needs to be stated, as per the first view [first stated in VP 
8.126, 419-20; p. 320] (VP 8.144, 429). 

9.2 The Purpose of a Vrtti 

Niscaldas is now ready to address the final question concerning vrttis. He reminds us that 
three questions were presented at the start of VP. 1) What is the nature of a vrtti? 2) What (lit. 
who, kauri) is the cause of a vrtti? 3) What is the use and result of a vrtti? A vrtti was 
generally defined as “the modification of the antah-karana and ignorance, in the form of 
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See p. 365 for a concise reiteration of the three views. 
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illumination,” and then its particular nature was described via its differences, based on truth 
(yatharthatva ), falsity ( ayatharthatva ), etc. Through the description of the means of 
cognition, the nature of the cause of a vrtti was also stated. The succinct answer to the third 
question is as follows: the relation of the jiva with all three states, [waking, dreaming, and 
deep sleep], occurs by means of a vrtti, and the attainment of liberation [lit. purusartha ] is 
also by means of a vrtti. In other words, a vrtti is the cause of the attainment of samsdra, and 
also the cause of the attainment of liberation, since the jiva experiences samsdra in relation to 
the three states (VP 8.145-6, 429-30). 

Of the three states, the waking state is provisionally defined as “a particular state of the 
cognition caused by the senses.” Here, the word “state ( avasthaj ’ signifies time. Although 
the time of the cognition of pleasure, etc., and the time of indifference (uddsina-kala) are also 
called the waking state, the cognition of pleasure, etc., is not caused by the senses. Similarly, 
at the time of cognition of pleasure, etc., the cognition of other objects is also not sense- 
caused. Nonetheless, “the time that is the basis ( adhara ) for sense-caused cognition and for 
the impressions ( samskara ) of sense-caused cognition, different from the dream and deep 
sleep states,” should be called the waking state. Although there is no sense-caused cognition 
at the time of the cognition of or the indifference to pleasure, etc., their impressions persist, 
and therefore the definition contains [the qualifier] “different from the dream and deep sleep 
states.” Thus, the waking-state function is dependent on sense-caused cognition, and that 
sense-caused cognition is in the form of a vrtti of the antah-karana (VP 8.147, 430). 

Niscaldas presents three views on the purpose of a vrtti: 

1) An [unnamed] author writes that the use of a vrtti is to overcome concealment (avarana- 
abhibhava). There are diverse opinions in connection with the overcoming of 
concealment. Among them, some say that, just as the light of a firefly destroys deep 
darkness in one place, similarly, the destruction of ignorance in one place is the meaning 
of the term “overcoming of concealment.” This is the traditional ( sampradayika ) view. In 
the view of those who hold that “collective ignorance is the upadhi of jiva- 
consciousness,” consciousness is always in relation to objects such as a pot, etc.; 
therefore, the object’s relation with consciousness cannot possibly overcome concealment 
since the Brahman-consciousness assists concealment and does not prevent it. If Isvara’s 
consciousness is said to overcome concealment, then the jiva’s function (vyavahara) of 
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overcoming of concealment in the form, “this is understood ( avagatam ) by me,” should 
not occur, but instead it should be “[it] is understood by Isvara.” There is an empirical 
difference between jiva and Isvara; therefore, an item known by Isvara is not known by 
the jiva. Thus, if the overcoming of concealment is said to occur by the relation of jiva- 
consciousness, then in this view, they'Jva-consciousness is always in relation with the pot, 
etc. The upadhi of they'Jva-consciousness is primordial ignorance ( muldjnana ), and the 
consciousness qualified by the reflection superimposed on it [primordial ignorance] is 
called the jiva. Primordial ignorance always has a relation with the pot, etc., and 
therefore, the y'Jva-consciousness also always has a relation with objects. Therefore, if the 
overcoming of concealment were to occur by means of the relation of consciousness, then 
the overcoming of concealment of the pot, etc., should always persist. Similarly, if the 
overcoming of concealment is said to occur by means of a vrtti, then it should also occur 
by means of a mediate vrtti. Hence, it should be accepted that either an immediate vrtti or 
the consciousness qualified by an immediate vrtti overcomes the concealment. Just as the 
great darkness is [briefly] destroyed in some place by the illumination of a firefly, and in 
the absence of the firefly, the great darkness spreads again, similarly, a portion of 
primordial ignorance is destroyed by either the relation of an immediate vrtti or by 
consciousness qualified by an immediate vrtti; but, in the absence of the vrtti, ignorance 
spreads again. This is the view according to tradition. Here, the purpose (prayojana ) of 
an immediate vrtti is to destroy a portion of [primordial] ignorance, and that of a mediate 
vrtti is to destroy the portion of ignorance that causes non-existence ( asattvapadaka ). In 
this manner, in this view (paksa ), the purpose of a vrtti is only to destroy concealment 
(VP 8.148-51,430-2). 

2) According to another view, the purpose of a vrtti is the relation of the individual 
consciousness with the object. In the view, “the jiva is the reflection of collective 
(samasti) ignorance [namely, primordial ignorance],” although they'Jva-consciousness 
always has a relation ( sambandha ) with the pot, etc., the object is not illumined by the 
general relation of the ylva-consciousness, but rather, the cause of the illumination of the 
object is the dissimilar ( vijatiya ), i.e., particular relation of the ylva-consciousness. Thus, 
the illumination-causing relation is dependent upon a vrtti and is of the form of 
manifesting, i.e., the “manifester” ( abhivyanjaka ), and becoming manifest, i.e., the 
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“manifested” ( abhivyangya ). The object has the property of manifesting 
(abhivyanjakata), and theyTva-consciousness has the property of becoming manifest 
(abhivyangyatd). That in which the reflection occurs is called the manifester [that which 
manifests], and that which is reflected is called the manifested. For example, where the 
reflection of a face occurs in a mirror, the mirror is the manifester and the face is the 
manifested. Similarly, where the reflection of consciousness occurs in the objects such as 
pot, etc., the pot is the manifester and the consciousness is the manifested. Thus, the 
object, a pot, etc., has the property of manifesting ( vyahjakata ) in the form of assuming 
(grahana) the reflection, and the consciousness has the property of being manifested 
(■ vyangyatd ) in the form of presenting ( samarpana ) the reflection. Objects such as a pot, 
etc., do not naturally have the capability of assuming the reflection. They become fit for 
assuming the reflection of consciousness by the relation of the vrtti in their form, just as 
the reflection of the sun on the wall does not occur without the relation of the mirror; 
therefore, the wall has the capability of assuming the reflection of the sun only due to the 
relation of the mirror. In this example, the general relation of the sunlight with the wall is 
always present; nevertheless, the manifester-manifested relation is dependent upon the 
mirror. Similarly, although the relation of theyTva-consciousness with the object is always 
present, nevertheless the capability of the pot, etc., to assume the reflection of the yTva- 
consciousness only comes from the relation with a vrtti. Therefore, the manifester- 
manifested relation of the yTva-consciousness with the pot, etc., is dependent upon a vrtti. 
Thus, the vrtti is the cause of the differing relation of the yTva-consciousness with the pot, 
etc.; it occurs for the sake of the relation with the object, so the object is illumined by that 
relation. In the view that “theyTva-consciousness is all-pervasive ( vibhu ),” the vrtti is the 
cause of the differing relation {VP 8.152, 432-3). 

3) In the view, “the nature of the jiva is consciousness qualified by the antah-karana ,” the 
jiva does not have any relation with the pot, etc., without the vrtti ; but when, by the 
relation of the senses and the object, the vrtti of the antah-karana goes towards the 
object, then the relation of the yTva-consciousness occurs with the pot, etc. Without the 
external venturing forth of the vrtti, there is no relation of the inner jiva with the external 
pot, etc. Thus, in the view that “the jiva is consciousness delimited ( paricchinna ) and 
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distinguished ( avacchinna ) by the antah-karana ,” the vrtti is only for the sake of the 

relation with the object (VP 8.153, 433). 

In the views where “the jiva is that which has ignorance as its upadhi ” (1 & 2), the jiva- 
consciousness is always in relation with the object, but the manifester-manifested relation 
does not occur all the time, and the vrtti functions to provide this relation. In the view that 
“consciousness delimited by the antah-karana is the jiva ” (3), the jiva is not always in 
relation with the object, but the vrtti occurs for providing this relation. However, to speak of 
the difference in the relation of the vrtti on the basis of differing views is improper, because, 
where the antah-karana has been accepted as the upadhi of the jiva (3), even in that view it is 
certainly desired to have ignorance as the upadhi ofy/Va-ness (jiva-bhava); otherwise the jiva 
as prajna [the form of the jiva in deep sleep] does not occur. Consequently, in everybody’s 
view, the upadhi of jlva-bhava is ignorance alone [as is held by (1)]. The erroneous 
conception ( abhimana ) of doer-ship, etc., occurs in that which is qualified by the antah- 
karana, and therefore, consciousness delimited by the antah-karana alone has been called the 
jiva (3). In the case of the view where the jiva has been taken to be the reflection in ignorance 
(2), there too the cognizer has not been considered to be the consciousness qualified by 
ignorance, but instead, the cognizer has been considered to be the consciousness qualified by 
the antah-karana alone. In this view (2), although the relation of the jiva to the object is 
considered ever-present, the cognizer-consciousness does not always have such a relation 
with the object. Nevertheless, the illumination of the object is considered to occur only by its 
relation with the cognizer-consciousness alone, and the illumination of the object does not 
occur via the relation of the //^/-consciousness with the object. Just as Brahman- 
consciousness and Isvara-consciousness are facilitators of ignorance, so also is the 
consciousness of the jiva, which has ignorance as its upadhi. Even with the relation of that 
/mz-consciousncss, any function ( vyavahara ) of being known (jhatata ), etc., does not occur 
in the object, and neither does the conception ( abhimana ) of being known, etc., occur in the 
/mz-consciousncss. Rather, the function of being known, etc., in the object, and also the 
cognizer’s conception of that function, occurs only by the relation of the cognizer to the 
object. Such a cognizer resides in a location different from the object, and therefore the 
cognizer does not always have a relation with the object, but instead the relation only occurs 
dependent upon the vrtti. Thus, whether theylva’s upadhi is considered to be pervasive or 
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delimited, in both views the relation of the cognizer with the object is the same and is 
dependent upon the vrtti alone. Niscaldas suggests that the stating of the difference between 
the two is solely for the revealing of the cleverness of one’s intellect ( buddhi-pravinata- 
khyapana ), but there is no relation between the cognizer and the object, and therefore, it only 
demonstrates the lack of cleverness of one’s intellect! (VP 8.154-5, 433-4). 

Since the cognizer is not always in relation with the object, four kinds of consciousness 
have been stated: 1) cognizer-consciousness (pramatr-cetana ), consciousness qualified by 
the antah-karana ; 2) means-of-cognition consciousness ( pramana-cetana ), consciousness 
delimited by a vrtti', 3) object-consciousness ( visaya-cetana ), consciousness delimited by the 
pot, etc.; 4) result-consciousness ( phala-cetana ), the reflection of consciousness that occurs 
in the pot, etc., by the relation of the vrtti. If the cognizer were always in relation with the 
object then the partitioning of the cognizer- and object-consciousness (1 & 3) would be 
improper. Some say that, when just the pot-delimited consciousness is unknown, then it is the 
object-consciousness, and when it is known, then it is called both the result-consciousness 
and the consciousness of the cognized ( prameya-cetana ). But Vidyaranya and the author of 
the Vartika [Suresvara] have named result-consciousness as the manifestation ( abhasa ) of 
consciousness that occurs in the pot, etc., in the instant following the vrtti of the means of 
cognition. In this manner, the cognizer-consciousness is circumscribed ( paricchinna ), and 
only by its relation is the object illumined. Even if theyTvo-consciousness is considered to be 
all-pervasive ( vibhu ), the relation of the cognizer with the object is caused by a vrtti. 
Therefore, in both views, there is no difference in the relation with the object (VP 8.156, 434- 
5). 

The vrtti of the antah-karana caused by the senses, functioning as described above, 
occurs in the waking state. Contrary to this, the state of the immediate ( aparoksa ) vrtti of the 
antah-karana pertaining to an object, which is not caused by the senses, is called the dream 
state. In the dream state, the cognition and the cognizer are the modifications of the antah- 
karana. The state of the vrtti pertaining to pleasure and ignorance ( avidya ) in the form of the 
immediate (saksat) modification of ignorance ( ajhana ) is called the deep sleep state, because 
in deep sleep only the vrttis pertaining to pleasure and ignorance occur. Although vrttis 
pertaining to ignorance, such as “I do not know,” also occur in the waking state, the waking 
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state vrtti is of the antah-karana and not of ignorance, and so there is no over-application 
(<ativyapti ) of the definition of deep sleep to the waking state. Similarly, in the waking state, 
the vrtti in the form of apparent silver is a modification of ignorance, but it does not pertain 
to ignorance. In the same manner, the vrtti in the waking state pertaining to pleasure is not a 
modification of ignorance. In deep sleep, the witness seated in the vrtti of ignorance 
illuminates ignorance and also the pleasure that is its nature ( svarupa-sukha 598 ). The person’s 
antah-karana becomes absorbed (llna) in the portion of ignorance that has been modified 
into pleasure in deep sleep, and resides there. Then, at the time of waking, that portion of 
ignorance gets modified into the antah-karana. Therefore, in the waking state, the pleasure 
experienced in deep sleep is recollected by means of a vrtti of ignorance. Because there is no 
difference between the material cause and the effect, there is also no case-relation 
(y vadhikaranata) between the experience and the recollection (VP 8.157-9, 434-6). 

In this manner, there are three states of the jiva. Some include dying and fainting 
(murcha) within deep sleep while others consider them to be separate [states]. The difference 
between the three mentioned states is dependent upon the vrtti. In the waking and dream 
states, the vrtti is of the antah-karana, and in deep sleep, the vrtti is of ignorance. In the 
waking state, the vrtti of the antah-karana is caused by the senses, but, in the dream state, it 
is not generated by the senses. The erroneous conception (abhimana) of the [waking, dream 
and deep sleep] states in this fashion [as distinct and real] itself is bondage. Erroneous 
cognition (bhrama-jhana) is called conception, which is just a particular vrtti. Therefore, 
samsara is nothing but bondage caused by vrtti. But when, by means of the Vedanta 
statements, a vrtti of the antah-karana occurs that “ aham brahmasmi, I am Brahman” (BU 
1.4.10), then the cessation of ignorance along with the worldly creation (prapahca ) is 
brought about through this vrtti, and that itself is liberation. Consequently, in the samsara, 
the purpose of vrttis is to establish empirical reality ( vyavahara-siddhi ), but the highest 
purpose of a vrtti is for liberation (VP 8.160-1, 436). 


598 Svami Prajnananda explains svarupa-sukha, “natural pleasure” as atma ka sukha, “pleasure of the self, atma ” (personal 
communication). 
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9.3 Cessation of the Conceived 

The cessation of the conceived ( kalpita ki nivrtti ) occurs in the form of the substratum. 

To say that the cessation of samsdra is liberation establishes the fact that Brahman is 
liberation. Niscaldas suggests that to consider the cessation of the conceived to be the 
destruction of the conceived, and then raise the defect ( apatti ) of duality in liberation [as the 
Nyaya-makaranda 599 does], is due to ignorance ( ajndna-prayukta ). Niscaldas argues that 
Anandabodha (ca. 1050-1150 CE), the author of the Nyaya-makaranda, has not accepted the 
cessation of the conceived as being in the form of the substratum, and has also justified 
(samadhana ) the defect of duality, but such a view is not according to experience. Hence, 
Niscaldas presents the Nyaya-makaranda view at length here (VP 8.163-6, 437-41; section 
9.3.1), before refuting it (VP 8.167-72, 441-5; section 9.3.2). 

9.3.1 Anandabodha’s View of the Cessation of the Conceived 

Anandabodha writes that the cessation of the conceived is different from the substratum. 

If it were said that the cessation were of the form of the substratum, then this would establish 
that the substratum and the cessation of the conceived are one and the same thing. This raises 
the issue of whether 1) the disappearance (lopa) of the cessation of the conceived is desired 
after considering it to be included in ( antar-bhava ) in the substratum or 2) is the 
disappearance of the substratum desired after considering it to be included in the cessation of 
the conceived. The inclusion of one within the other will have to be accepted, because any 
other way is not possible. 

Now (1) is not possible because the substratum of samsdra is Brahman, and if the 
cessation of samsdra is not different from Brahman, then there should be no activity 
(pravrtti ) in the means of the cessation of samsdra. This is because the cessation of samsdra 
is not different from Brahman, and Brahman is established (siddha). Activity occurs for the 
sake of functional goals (vyapara-sadhya), and activity for the sake of knowing the self- 
established Brahman, such as sravana, etc., will not be possible. Therefore, the inclusion of 
the cessation of samsdra in the eternally established Brahman is not possible. 

Now if it is said, as in (2) above, that Brahman is included in the cessation of samsdra, 
then again, due to the delusion of samsdra [then] not being possible, activity such as sravana, 

Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya (1907). 
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etc., should not be possible as the means of its cessation, because it is experientially known 
that that the cessation of samsara occurs in the time subsequent to knowledge; prior to 
knowledge, the cessation of samsara does not occur. But when Brahman is not considered to 
be separate from the cessation of samsara, and Brahman is considered to be included in the 
cessation of samsara, then, prior to knowledge, due to the natural absence of the substratum 
in the form of Brahman, the delusion of samsara is not possible. Further [samsara is 
experientially known and so] samsara cannot be said to be absent; it will have to be 
considered as real, although cessation of a real through knowledge is not possible. Moreover, 
there is no cessation of samsara prior to knowledge, and by its occurring only after 
knowledge, it has a beginning. But Brahman is without beginning, and therefore, it is 
unreasonable ( ayukta ) to speak of the inclusion of a beginning-less substance in one that has 
a beginning. As the inclusion of one by the other is not possible, then the position “the 
cessation of samsara is in the form of Brahman” is not possible. 

The following view might be offered. “Although we do not speak of the mutual inclusion 
of anything, the cessation of the conceived is not separate from the substratum, but rather the 
cessation of the conceived is a particular state of the substratum. The substratum has two 
states, known and unknown. Prior to cognition, it is the unknown state, and after cognition, it 
is the known state. The cessation of the conceived is in the form of the known substratum, 
and, since the known substratum has a beginning, the means of knowledge such as sravana, 
etc., are not fruitless; so the cessation of samsara is not separate from Brahman.” Even if the 
cessation of samsara is considered to be in the form of Brahman, this is still not possible, 
because the object of knowledge is called “known,” and the object of ignorance is called 
“unknown.” The concealment-caused ignorance alone is the state of being an object of 
ignorance, and when the absence of ignorance is brought about by knowledge, functioning as 
unknown (ajnata vyavahara) does not remain. Similarly, in the state of being without a body 
(■ videha-dasa ) [i.e., after death, or post-liberation], 600 as a result of the absence of knowledge 
occurring due to the absence of the body, etc., the absence of being known (jnatata) is also 
brought about. Therefore, in the state of being without a body, since there is the absence of 
the known state too, just like the unknown state, there should also be the absence of the 

600 It is unclear if Anandabodha views moksa as videha-mukti, liberation after death, since this is part of his purva-paksa, 
prima facie argument. 
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cessation of the conceived in the form of the known substratum in liberation. If absence is 
accepted in liberation, then, because of the absence of being without end ( anantata ) in the 
cessation of the conceived, the highest human pursuit ( purusartha ), i.e., liberation, will not 
be possible ( abhava ) similar to the impossibility of the cessation of an illness due to the lack 
of medicine. 

Therefore, it should be accepted that the cessation of the conceived is not of the form of 
the substratum, but is separate from it, and, although being different from the substratum, it is 
not a producer of duality because if there were something else real apart from the substratum, 
then there would be the defect of duality. And, if a substance other than real were to be a 
cause of duality, the sense that there is always non-duality in Vedanta would be negated. 
Therefore, the difference from a real substance alone is the cause of duality, but the cessation 
of the conceived is different from the substratum and is not real, and so duality is not 
established by this position (VP 8.162-4, 436-8). 

For the ascertainment of the nature of the cessation of that which is conceived, the 
alternatives have been presented [in the Nyaya-makaranda ] in this manner. In considering 
the cessation of the conceived to be different from the substratum, it is asked whether it is 1) 
real (sat), or 2) false ( asat ), or 3) both real and false (sad-asat), or 4) neither real nor false 
(. sad-asad-\nlaksana )? Four alternatives thus arise. 

From among these, if it be said to be real (1), then is it la) empirically real, or lb) 
ultimately real? If it is empirically real (la), then due to the empirically real not being 
possible after knowledge of Brahman, there ought to be the absence of that cessation of the 
conceived after the cessation of the conceived, since the empirically real is not negated prior 
to knowledge of Brahman and its reality (satta) and manifestation (sphurti) do not remain 
after the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, if the cessation of the conceived is considered to 
be empirically real, it should not remain possible after knowledge. If it is said to be 
ultimately real (lb), then the fault of duality is incurred. Therefore, the cessation of the 
conceived different from the substratum cannot be said to be empirically real (la) or 
ultimately real (lb). 

With regard to (2), if that cessation of the conceived different from the substratum is said 
to be false, then does the word ‘false’ mean anirvacanlya or unreal ( tuccha )? If it is 
anirvacamya, then the defects about to be raised in refutation of (4) [that the cessation of the 
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conceived is neither real nor false ( sad-asad-vilaksana)\ will be present here, and if it is 
unreal, then the cessation of the conceived will not be a human pursuit (purusartha). Thus, 
even the second option is not possible. 

For (3), if that cessation of the conceived is said to be both real and false, then truth and 
falsity are not possible in one and the same substance due to being in opposition. Even if it is 
accepted as both real and false, then the aforementioned defects of the true option (1) and of 
the false option (2) will apply; in the case of the true portion, the cessation of the conceived 
will have duality, and in the case of the false portion, the human pursuit [of liberation] will 
cease to be a possibility ( apurusarthata ). The meaning of sad-asat might be alternately stated 
as follows. “Real (sat) is the basis of empirical reality, and false (asat) is other than ultimate 
reality. Then with these meanings, sat and as at do not oppose each other, because the pot, 
etc., are well known as the basis of empirical reality and other than ultimate reality. Thus, the 
formerly mentioned opposition no longer applies, and there is also no duality from opposing 
ultimate reality; although it has empirical reality, it is not unreal ( tuccha ), and consequently 
the apurusarthata does not arise either. In this manner, the cessation of the conceived as 
different from the substratum lacks ultimate reality and has empirical reality.” If the nature of 
sad-asat is stated thus, then the defect raised against accepting empirical reality in connection 
with the first option, namely, that “subsequent to knowledge, an empirical substance 
becomes impossible,” does not make the above sense of sad-asat possible either. That being 
the case, (3) is also not possible. 

Now, if, as stated in (4), the cessation of the conceived as different from the substratum is 
said to be other than real or false (sad-asad-vilaksana), then by saying it is other than real, 
the defect of duality does not arise, and, by saying it is other than false, the defect of 
apurusarthata also does not arise. However, this option is also not possible because that 
which is other than real and false is anirvacamya, and so it will be established that “the 
cessation of the conceived is anirvacamya .” But anirvacamya denotes may a and its effects. 
Now, if the cessation of samsara along with ignorance also is anirvacamya, then the 
cessation of the manifest creation ( prapahca ), along with ignorance will similarly have to be 
considered as mdyd or its effect, but this statement will be laughable (hasyaspada) since it 
resembles the statement “the cessation of the pot is l ik e a pot.” Further, Vedanta establishes 
(siddhanta) that, when the cessation of the manifest creation along with [the cessation of] 
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ignorance occurs due to the knowledge of Brahman, no apparatus remains for the 
accomplishment of the purusarthas. The result of the knowledge of Brahman, which is the 
cessation of the conceived, if it is of the form of may a or its effect, should leave nothing 
remaining to remove it. Then, in the state of liberation, due to the eternal relation with maya 
and its effect, there will be the absence of liberation in the form of attaining the unqualified 
Brahman. Hence, the fourth option is also not possible. 

Accordingly, ignorance and the cessation of its effect are different from Brahman, but 
they are not real, so there is no duality. The cessation of the conceived is not false; therefore, 
there is no apurusarthata. It is not both real and false; therefore, the defects of both 
alternatives are not incurred. It is also not “neither real nor false, anirvacamya ,” and so, in 
the state of liberation, ignorance and its effects do not remain. In this manner, the cessation 
of the conceived is separate from the substratum, but it is other than the four options above. 
Therefore, in the Nyaya-makaranda, a fifth type of cessation of the conceived is described, 
which is different from the [previous] four. “Just as the substance different from real and 
false has been defined as anirvacamya in Advaita, in our view the cessation of the conceived 
is different from all the four types: real, false, both real and false, neither real nor false, i.e., it 
is a fifth type which is different from the four options” (VP 8.165-6, 439-41). 

9.3.2 Niscaldas Refutation of Anandabodha 

According to Niscaldas, the Nyaya-makaranda view is not correct, because substances 

(padartha ) that are empirically real are well known in the world, and anirvacamya 
substances caused by magic ( indrajala-krta ) are also well known. Similarly, Brahman, the 
ultimate real substance, is well known in the sastras and it is also experientially known by 
wise persons (vidvan). But no entity different from all these is known, either in the world or 
in the sastra; so, if the cessation of the conceived is considered to be extremely unknown, 
then the human pursuits ( purusarthata ) will not be possible ( abhava ). The object of a 
person’s desire is called a human goal ( purusartha ), and nobody desires something that is 
completely unknown; everyone tends to desire the known. Therefore, the cessation of the 
conceived cannot be different from well-known substances. Although when the cessation of 
the conceived is considered in the form of the substratum, Brahman that is the substratum of 
samsara is not well known since it is not experienced by all; nevertheless, it is not the rule 
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that there should only be a desire for that which is previously experienced. One desires that 
which is similar to what has been experienced [and also has been heard from the teacher and 
scriptures that are trustworthy]. 601 Just as the cessation of the snake which is the meaningless 
cause of fear is the substratum in the form of the rope, similarly, the cessation of samsara 
which is the meaningless cause of birth, death, etc., is the substratum in the form of 
Brahman. The desire of a person for the cessation of samsara is possible because is similar to 
that which is experienced. But, in the view of the one who holds to the fifth type, that type is 
neither experienced nor is it similar to anything [well known]; therefore, it is not possible for 
it to be the object of any person’s desire. Along with this, if the cessation of the conceived is 
considered to be different from the substratum, then Sankara’s [ bhasyakara ] words will be 
opposed since he has stated that the cessation of the conceived is in the form of the 
substratum alone (VP 8.167, 441). 

The author of the Nyaya-makaranda had raised the defect regarding acceptance of the 
cessation of the conceived as in the form of the known substratum, namely, that “there will 
be the re-arising of the conceived due to the absence of the cessation of the conceived 
occurring in the state of liberation from the absence of known-ness (jnatatva) in the state of 
liberation.” Niscaldas provides the resolution of this defect as follows. 602 At the time of 
liberation, Brahman is neither qualified ( visista ) nor limited by ( upahita ) known-ness. That 
which possesses the attribute of known-ness is called jnatatva-visista, and that which has the 
upadhi of jnatatva is called jhatatva-upahita. That which is related to the effect and 
distinguishes the present ( vartamana vyavartaka) 603 is called an attribute/qualifier ( visesana ). 
For example, in the case of “the blue-colored pot is created,” the “blue-colored” is the 
attribute of the pot, because the blue color is related to the pot effect ( kaiya ), and, since it is 
present in the pot, it distinguishes the pot from the yellow pot. That which is not related to 
the effect and excludes the present ( vartamana vyavartaka) 604 is called the upadhi. For 


601 Parenthetical explanation by Atmanand Muni (Niscaldas 1957, 618): tatha sraddheya guru-sastra ke dvara sravana kiye 
hue mem hhf abhildsa hud karti hai. 

60 " I have chosen to leave many of the terms in this discussion untranslated past the first few times that they are explained. 
This is a highly terminology-laden explanation which loses its force and comprehensibility when presented fully in 
translation. 

603 See n. 604. 

604 vyavartaka has both senses, of distinguishing and excluding. It seems more meaningful to translate the same phrase 
differently in the two cases. Possible senses of the term: separating, removing, excluding, excepting, distinguishing, 
distinctive, turning away from, encircling, encompassing (MW). 
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example, in the case of “sound occurs in the space limited by the kettle-drum (i bhert ),” the 
kettle-drum is the upadhi of space, because the drum is not related to the substratum of 
sound, and the kettle drum which is present excludes the space in it from the external space. 
That which is not related to the effect and excludes is called a mere designating expression 
( upalaksana ). An upalaksana is not required to be present since it can also be past ( atita ), 
and, whereas an upadhi is in all locations of the qualificand, the upalaksana occurs in only 
one location. For example, on hearing “kakavat grhe gaccha, go to the house with the crow 
[perched on it],” one goes to the house where the connection with a crow was seen, even if 
the crow [subsequently] flies away from the house. Here the crow is the upalaksana of the 


house since it is not related to the activity (kdrya) of going, but it indicates the house, and the 
present or past crow excludes that house from others. The difference between the three is best 
conveyed via a table: 



vise sana, 

upadhi, 

upalaksana, 


attribute 

“limiting adjunct” 

designator 

Part of the effect? 

✓ 

X 

X 

Present with the effect at all 


S 


times & places? 

Distinguishes or excludes the 
effect? 

✓ 


S 

vyavartaka :: vyavrtta, 
differentiator :: differentiated 
terminology 

visesana :: visista, 

qualifier :: qualificand 

upadhi :: upahita, 
conditioner :: conditioned 

upalaksana :: upalaksita, 
designator :: designated 

vyavartaka :: vyavrtta example 

pot :: pot-color 

dram :: space enclosed 

crow :: house 

Table 3: Types of vyavrtti, differentiation 


Thus, the attribute and the upadhi are present, and they occur in all locations and times of 
the qualificand. In the place and time of the qualificand, when and where they do not occur, 
their qualifying and conditioning functions also do not occur. In the times and places from 
which they are excluded ( vyavartaka ), their qualifying and conditioning functions occur only 
there and then. In the state of liberation there is no present relation with known-ness 
( jhatatva ), but the attribute of known-ness (jhatatva ) has occurred formerly. Therefore, 
although the substratum is not qualified ( visista ) or conditioned ( upahita ) by jhatatva, it is 
however designated ( upalaksita ) by jhatatva. This is because an upalaksana is that which 
only excludes but is not required to be present, and thus, by having a relation with the 
qualificand in one place or at one time, that which excludes can still be called an upalaksana. 
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The cognition of difference from other substances is called differentiation ( vyavrtti). Thus, an 
attribute (vises ana), upadhi, and designator ( upalaksana ), all three bring about differentiation 
{vyavrtti). Of these, in all the times and places that the visesana is present, it provides vyavrtti 
of the qualificand along with itself, and that for which vyavrtti occurs by means of a 
visesana, is called a visista, qualified. In all the times and places where the vyavartaka is 
present, when it provides vyavrtti of that which is also present in those times and places 
while itself remaining external, it [the vyavartaka] is called the upadhi, and that for which 
vyavrtti occurs by means of an upadhi is called the upahita, conditioned. That which is 
present in one place at some time for the object to be excluded (v yavartariiya), and provides 
vyavrtti of the object while remaining external like an upadhi, is called an upalaksana, and 
the object of which vyavrtti occurs by means of an upalaksana is called an upalaksita, that 
which is designated. In summary, by combining both the vyavartaka and the vyavartamya, a 
qualifying {visista) function occurs. In all the places where the vyavartaka is present, the 
upahita function occurs only in the vyavartamya present in those places, but this function 
occurs only by forsaking the vyavartaka in the time it is present {sadbhava-kala). Where the 
vyavartaka is sometimes present in one location of the vyavartamya, there the upalaksita 
function occurs only in the vyavartamya, and there is no requirement for the presence of the 
vyavartaka. In this manner, the cognizer qualified {visista) by the antah-karana, the 
individual witness (jTva-saksi) conditioned {upahita) by the antah-karana, and the Isvara as 
witness designated {upalaksita) by the antah-karana, occur with the difference(s) of these 
visesana, etc. The connection here is that, although in the state of liberation, due to the 
absence of jhatatva, it is not possible for the substratum to be qualified by {visista) or 
conditioned by {upahita) jhatatva, nevertheless, it still remains jhatatva-upalaksita, 
designated by known-ness in that state {VP 8.168, 442-3). 

The proponent of the cessation of the conceived being of the fifth kind might raise the 
following doubt. “If an entity which may sometimes have known-ness {jhatatva) is 
considered to be designated by known-ness even when known-ness is absent, then, even in 
the time prior to known-ness, considering the imminent {bhavi) known-ness in the entity, it 
should be considered to be designated by known-ness. Now if it is thus considered, then due 
to the cessation of samsara being present in the form of the substratum designated by known- 
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ness, even in the time of samsara, one will easily attain the purusartha. Therefore, it is not 
appropriate to speak of the cessation of the conceived in the form of the substratum 
designated by known-ness when known-ness is absent.” The resolution of this doubt is as 
follows. The function of designation [lit. designated function, upalaksita vyavahara ] only 
occurs subsequent to the relation with the differentiator (v yavartaka), never in the time prior 
to it. Just as it is only in the time subsequent to the [house’s] relation with the crow that the 
function of being designated by the crow occurs, similarly the substratum cannot be said to 
be designated by known-ness in the state of samsara prior to the arising of known-ness. But 
subsequent to the known-ness, even in its absence, the substratum can be called designated 
by known-ness, and its nature is the cessation of samsara {VP 8.169-70, 444). 

If the view that “the cessation of the conceived is different from the substratum” is 
insisted upon, then to accept the extremely unknown {aprasiddha) fifth type, as posited by 
the author of the Nydya-makaranda, is certainly fruitless since the cessation of the conceived, 
i.e., the anirvacamya, is also anirvacamya itself. Cessation is the name of destruction 
(i dhvamsa ). If that destruction is considered to be endless absence and also different from the 
substratum, then there will be duality in the state of liberation. But in actuality, that 
destruction is not endless absence; it is of the form of momentary modifications of being 
(. bhava-vikara ). In Yaska’s Nirukta portion [lit. limb, aiiga] of the Vedas, 605 six modifications 
of being have been stated: birth, existence, change ( parinama ), growth ( vardhana ), decay 
{apaksaya), and destruction. 606 Being ( bhava ) means an anirvacamya entity; its 
modifications indicate particular states. All the states, beginning with birth through 
destruction, are anirvacamya, since they are particular states of an anirvacamya entity. For 
example, the state of birth is momentary, because the relation of an entity with its first instant 
is called birth. Therefore, only in the first instant does the function “ 'jayate , it is born/created” 
occur, but, in the second and subsequent instants, the function “ jatah , it was bom/created” 
occurs, and never “it is born”. Similarly, when the pot gets crushed by a hammer, only in the 
first instant does the function “ ghato nasyati, the pot is destroyed” occur; from the second 
instant onwards, only the function “ nasto ghatah, the pot was destroyed” occurs, never “the 


605 Yaska (600-500 BCE) is a Sanskrit grammarian prior to Panini, the Nirukta is a work on etymology and semantics. 

606 Nirukta 1.2: “sad-bhava-vikara bhavantiti varsyayanih. jayate asti viparinamate vardhate apaksiyate vinasyatiti. Per 
Varsyayani, there are six modifications of being: birth, existence, change, maturing, decay, destruction” (Sarup 1984, 3:29). 
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pot is destroyed.” In this manner, birth and destruction are momentary, meaning that, by the 
sentence, “the pot is born,” the present birth of the pot is apprehended, and by the sentence, 
“the pot was born,” its past birth is apprehended. Similarly, by the sentence, “the pot is 
destroyed,” the present destruction of the pot, and by the sentence, “the pot was destroyed,” 
the past destruction of the pot, are apprehended. If the destruction were endless, then 
destruction should have the function of past-ness (atitahm). Therefore, destruction is not 
endless, but momentary and is a positive ( bhava-rupa ) modification. In the description of the 
means of non-cognition (anupalabdhi pramana), the endless, non-existence ( abhava-rupa ) of 
destruction represents the Nyaya view. For Vedanta, however, there is only one non-existent 
substance, and that is absolute non-existence ( atyantabhava ). Thus, the cessation of the 
conceived is also momentary and anirvacamya alone. Just as the anirvacamya body, etc., of 
the wise person persist for some time after knowledge on the strength of already commenced 
( prarabdha ) karma and is not a means of duality, similarly, the cessation of the conceived 
remains for only one instant after knowledge and is not a means of duality. After one instant, 
the absolute absence of the cessation of the conceived occurs, and it is in the form of 
Brahman (VP 8.171, 444-5). 

In this view, the cessation of sorrow cannot be called a human pursuit (purusartha ), since 
[the cessation of sorrow] is existent only momentarily. Only happiness (sukha) can be a 
purusartha, because, by nature, all jlvas engage in the pleasures of sexual intercourse 
(, gramya-dharma ), etc., which are accompanied by endless sorrow. If only the absence of 
sorrow were the object of a person’s desire, then a person should not have desire for the 
pleasure that is totally eclipsed ( grasita ) by sorrow. Where there is a desire for the absence of 
sorrow, there too sorrow is considered the obstruction of the experience of natural happiness, 
and when it is absent, the natural happiness manifests. Consequently, the desire of a person 
for the absence of sorrow also occurs for the sake of natural happiness alone, and thus, the 
principal purusartha is not the absence of sorrow, but only happiness. Therefore, if even the 
absolute absence of sorrow is not considered to be the nature of Brahman and is only 
considered to be anirvacamya, then the negation [of absolute absence of sorrow] is also 
possible. But absence in the fonn of the negation of the anirvacamya is experientially known 
to be of the form of the substratum. Therefore, along with ignorance, the visible creation in 
the form of existence and non-existence as well as its cessation, all are anirvacamya, and the 
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negation of them all, in the form of the substratum, is liberation, which is of the nature of 
non-duality, ultimate happiness ( paramananda ) and the highest purusartha (VP 8.172, 445- 
6). With this, the VP concludes. 607 

9.4 Chapter Summary 

According to Advaita doctrine, the cessation of ignorance and its effects is brought about 
by Brahman-realization ( tattva-jnana ). In this chapter, we examined the form that is taken by 
the removal of ignorance and attainment of Brahman-realization. Brahman-realization is the 
vrtti of the antah-karana in regard to the identity of jiva and Brahman, and the antah-karana 
is an effect of ignorance; therefore, Brahman-realization in the form of the antah-karana’’ s 
vrtti is also an effect of ignorance. Since the cause and effect do not mutually oppose one 
another, how can one speak of the cessation of ignorance by means of Brahman-realization? 
Niscaldas reminds us that the universal ( samanya ) rule that the cause and effect do not 
mutually oppose one another is negated by the particular ( visesa ) rule that cognition and 
ignorance, having the same object, mutually oppose each other. Thus, the destruction of 
ignorance, along with its effects, can be brought about by the ignorance-caused vrtti- 
cognition, which takes the form of Brahman-realization. 

If ignorance is completely destroyed by Brahman-realization, then the body of the wise 
person, who becomes liberated while living (jivan-mukta) through Brahman-realization, 
should cease to exist, because the persistence of the body, the effect, is not possible on the 
destruction of ignorance, the material cause. However, even after Brahman-realization has 
occurred, the wise person’s body persists until the fruition of the commenced ( prarabdha ) 
karma, and therefore, even upon Brahman-realization, some authors hold that a trace (lesa) of 
ignorance still remains. Sarvajnatman disagrees; for him, there is no trace ignorance post¬ 
knowledge, and the statements propounding jivan-mukti are not literal but instead praise the 
power of listening to teachings about atma (atma-sravana) and the fact that one gets liberated 
even while alive. Niscaldas disagrees with Sarvajnatman’s view as it contradicts a knower’s 


607 The text concludes with: “ iti snman-niscaldasa-samjnaka-sadhu-viracite vrttiprabhakare jivesvara-svarupa-nirupana- 
purvaka-vrtti-prayojana-nirupana-sahita-kalpita-nivrtti-svarupa-nirupamm namastama prakasah. So concludes the eighth 
chapter of the Vrttiprabhakar, named the description of the nature of the cessation of the conceived, along with the 
description of the use of vrtti, preceded by the description of the nature of jiva and Isvara, written by the sadhu named 
Niscaldas. samapto ’yam granthah. This text is concluded” ( VP 8, 446). The published colophon is identical to that found in 
the manuscript (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 
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experience wherein, by means of Brahman-realization, first, the cessation of ignorance 
occurs along with its effects and, in the following instant, Brahman-realization also ceases. 

If, according to Sarvajnatman, there is no trace ignorance left, then, after Brahman- 
realization, only non-attached consciousness will remain, and the cessation of Brahman- 
realization will no longer be possible. Niscaldas suggests that when the cessation of 
ignorance with its effects takes place, as there is no other object left suitable for cessation, the 
cessation of Brahman-realization also occurs without requiring any other means for its 
cessation. It is analogous to when adding burning charcoal to a grass heap; the grass heap is 
reduced to ashes, and the charcoal is also reduced to ashes along with the grass. According to 
Padmapada, knowledge opposes only ignorance but not its effects. Thus, only the cessation 
of ignorance occurs from Brahman-realization, and, in the instant following the cessation of 
ignorance, due to the absence of the material cause, its effect ceases by itself. However, as 
long as trace ignorance remains in the form of prarabdha karma, the body persists; but when 
the prarabdha karma obstruction becomes absent, the body and Brahman-realization both 
cease. 

There are two means for the Brahman-realization by which the cessation of ignorance 
takes place. According to all Advaita texts, 1) for the best aspirant (utlama adhikari), 
sravana, and the rest alone are the means; and 2) for the middling aspirant (madhyama 
adhikari) the contemplation of the self as attribute-less ( nirguna ) Brahman ( aham-graha 
updsana) is a means of Brahman-realization. But several authors hold that in both 
alternatives, continued meditation ( prasahkhyana ) is solely the means as an instrument for 
Brahman-realization. A continuous stream of vrttis is called prasahkhyana. Just as the 
middling aspirant is required to perform contemplation of a continuous vrtti in the form of 
attribute-less Brahman, and that in itself is considered prasahkhyana for that aspirant, 
similarly for the best aspirant too, after reflection (manana), prasahkhyana in the form of 
nididhydsana is the means for immediate cognition of Brahman. Prasahkhyana is not a 
means of cognition ( pramana ), but verbal testimony ( sabda-pramana ) is the source of 
continuous meditation in the form of nididhydsana', therefore, the knowledge of Brahman is a 
valid cognition. But Vacaspati Misra, author of the BhamatT, holds that prasahkhyana assists 
the mind, although prasahkhyana as a means for Brahman-realization is not established. 
Meditation on Brahman with and without attributes also assists the mind, but the mind alone 
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is the means of their immediate cognition. However, the principal opinion of Advaita texts is 
that the immediate perception of non-dual Brahman occurs via the maha-vakyas themselves, 
and, immediately after this, there is no need for prasankhyana. The mind is an accessory in 
the knowledge of Brahman, together with one-pointedness caused by nididhyasana ; but the 
means for the knowledge of Brahman are the words in the form of the Vedanta statements 
alone. Even those who consider the immediate perception of Brahman to be mental accept 
the fact that the mediate (paroksa ) knowledge of Brahman occurs by sabda alone. Therefore, 
in both views, the instrumentality of sabda in knowledge of Brahman is essential, and sabda 
alone, not the mind, is the instrument of the direct perception of Brahman. 

Since sabda has the capacity for producing only mediate knowledge, the production of 
immediate knowledge through sabda is not possible. Yet, after performing sravana as 
described in the sastras , immediate knowledge pertaining to Brahman can arise via sabda 
qualified by the impressions ( samskara ) of mediate knowledge and accompanied by one- 
pointed consciousness. The immediate knowledge of Brahman is possible only through 
sabda, when assisted by a pure, steady mind qualified by the impressions of the knowledge 
of Brahman. Sruti speaks of the cessation of all suffering in the form of superimposition, 
which occurs through the knowledge of Brahman. Because superimpositions such as agency 
(kartrtva), etc., are immediate, the cessation of these superimpositions can only be brought 
about by the immediate knowledge of Brahman. Since the immediate superimpositions do 
not cease without the knowledge of Brahman, and the other means of cognition do not 
pertain to Brahman, the immediate knowledge of Brahman is proven to occur only through 
sabda, as a result of postulation on the basis of what is heard ( srutarthapatti ). 

Alternatively, immediacy is dependent on the object, and not on the means of cognition. 
Therefore, the cognition of an immediate object is immediate itself, whether it occurs via the 
senses or by other means of cognition. The producer of immediacy or mediacy in the object 
is the identity or difference between the cognizer-consciousness and the object 
consciousness. Brahman-consciousness is always immediate because the cognizer- 
consciousness is always identical to Brahman-consciousness, and so the knowledge of 
Brahman produced by the verbal testimony {sabda pramana) in the form of the maha-vakyas 
is also considered to be immediate. The means of cognition is also required to be appropriate 
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for providing immediate, cognition. Upanisadic subsidiary statements do not have the 
capability of producing immediate cognition; only the maha-vakyas have this capability. 

Niscaldas offers a definition for an immediate object free from key defects based on that 
of Advaita-vidyacarya: an immediate object is the identity of the unconcealed object with 
consciousness favorable ( anukula ) to its function ( vyavahara ). The definition of immediate 
cognition is the identity of consciousness suitable to its function with the unconcealed object. 
Since the identity of jlva with Brahman is ever-present, even with the identity of concealed 
Brahman with consciousness suitable to its function in the state of samsara, since Brahman is 
concealed, there is no identity of the object as unconcealed Brahman with consciousness 
suitable to its function. Therefore, the immediacy of Brahman does not occur. Similarly, 
since knowledge caused by the subsidiary Upanisadic statements is identical with the object 
in the form of concealed Brahman, immediacy does not apply to this knowledge. 

Three questions were presented at the start of VP: 1) What is the nature of a vrtti? 2) 

What (lit. who, kaun) is the cause of a vrtti? 3) What is the use and result of a yrttil A vrtti 
was generally defined as “the modification of the antah-karana and ignorance, in the form of 
illumination,” and then its particular nature was described via its differences, based on truth 
(yatharthatva ), falsity ( ayatharthatva ), etc. Through the description of the means of 
cognition, the nature of the cause of a vrtti was also stated. Now Niscaldas answers the third 
question, pertaining to the purpose of a vrtti. The relation of the jlva with all three states 
(waking, dreaming, and deep sleep) occurs by means of a vrtti, and the attainment of 
liberation (lit. purusartha ) is also by means of a vrtti. The waking state is defined as the basis 
(ddhdra) for sense-caused cognition and the impressions ( samskara) of sense-caused 
cognition, and different from the dream and deep sleep states. Thus, the function of the 
waking state is dependent on sense-caused cognition, which is in the form of a vrtti of the 
antah-karana. According to some, the use of a vrtti is to overcome concealment. By the 
relation of an immediate vrtti or by consciousness qualified by an immediate vrtti, a portion 
of primordial ignorance is destroyed, but, in the absence of the vrtti, ignorance spreads again. 
The purpose of an immediate vrtti is to destroy of a portion of ignorance, and that of the 
mediate vrtti is the destruction of the portion of ignorance causing non-existence 
(asattvapadaka). In another view, the purpose of a vrtti is to relate the individual 
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consciousness with the object. Where the jiva is considered to be the reflection of collective, 
primordial ignorance, although the relation of the yTva-consciousness with the object is 
always present, nevertheless the capability of the pot, etc., to assume the reflection of the 
ylvo-consciousness comes only from the relation with a vrtti. The vrtti is the cause of the 
differing relation of the //^/-consciousness with the pot, etc., and the object is illumined by 
that relation. Where the jiva is considered to be consciousness qualified by the antah-karana, 
the jiva does not have any relation with the pot, etc., without the vrtti, but when, by the 
relation of the senses and the object, the vrtti of the antah-karana goes towards the object, 
then the relation of theylvo-consciousness occurs with the pot, etc. Here, the vrtti is purely 
for the sake of the relation with the object. Whether the jiva" s upadhi is considered pervasive 
or delimited, in both the views the relation of the cognizer with the object is the same, 
dependent on the vrtti alone. 

The state of the immediate ( aparoksa ) vrtti of the antah-karana pertaining to an object, 
which is not caused by the senses, is called the dream state. In the dream, the cognition and 
the cognizer are the modifications of the antah-karana. The state of the vrtti pertaining to 
pleasure and ignorance ( avidya ) in the form of the immediate ( saksat ) modification of 
ignorance ( ajhana ) is called the deep sleep state because in deep sleep only the vrttis 
pertaining to pleasure and ignorance occur. In deep sleep, the witness seated in the vrtti of 
ignorance illuminates the ignorance and the pleasure that is its nature ( svariipa-sukha ). The 
person’s antah-karana becomes absorbed {Una) in the portion of ignorance that has been 
modified into pleasure in deep sleep and resides there. Then, at the time of waking, that 
portion of ignorance gets modified into the antah-karana. Therefore, in the waking state, the 
pleasure experienced in deep sleep is recollected by means of a vrtti of ignorance. 

The conception ( abhimana ) of the three states in this fashion itself is bondage. Erroneous 
cognition ( bhrama-jhana ) is called conception, which is just a particular vrtti. Therefore, 
sains dr a is nothing but bondage caused by vrtti. When, by means of the Vedanta statements, 
a vrtti of the antah-karana occurs that “ aham brahmasmi, I am Brahman” (BU 1.4.10), then 
the cessation of ignorance along with the worldly creation (prapahca ) is brought about 
through this vrtti, and that itself is liberation. Thus, in the samsara, the purpose of vrttis is for 
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the establishing of empirical reality, whereas the highest purpose of a vrtti is for liberation, 
i.e., knowing absolute reality. 

The cessation of the conceived is in the form of the kn own substratum. To say that the 
cessation of samsdra is liberation establishes that Brahman is liberation. At the time of 
liberation, Brahman is not qualified ( visista ) by or limited by ( upahita ) known-ness 
(jnatatva). In the state of liberation, there is no present relation with known-ness ( jnatatva ), 
but the attribute (jnatatva ) has occurred previously, and therefore, although the substratum is 
not qualified ( visista ) or conditioned ( upahita ) by jnatatva, it is however designated 
(;upalaksita) by jnatatva. The substratum cannot be said to be designated by known-ness in 
the state of samsdra, prior to the arising of known-ness. But subsequent to the known-ness, 
even in its absence, the substratum can be designated by known-ness, and its nature is the 
cessation of samsdra. The cessation of the conceived, i.e., the anirvacamya, is also 
anirvacamya itself, and momentary. The cessation of the conceived remains for only one 
instant after knowledge, and is not a means of duality. After one instant, the absolute absence 
of that cessation of the conceived occurs, and that is in the form of Brahman. This cessation 
of the conceived, i.e., the cessation of sorrow, cannot be called a human pursuit (purusartha ) 
since it exists only momentarily. If only the absence of sorrow were the object of a person’s 
desire, then a person would not have desire for pleasure that is totally eclipsed by sorrow. A 
person’s desire for the absence of sorrow also occurs only for the sake of attaining the 
happiness that is ones nature. Therefore, the principal purusartha is not the absence of 
sorrow but only happiness. Ignorance, the visible creation in the form of existence and non¬ 
existence, as well as their cessation, all are anirvacamya. The negation of them all is 
liberation in the form of the substratum, and that is of the nature of non-duality, ultimate 
happiness ( paramananda ) and the highest purusartha. 



10 Conclusion 

The biographical sources for Swam! Niscaldas suggest that he was a learned yet simple, 
unworldly man, a staunch Advaitin without any interest in fame or fortune. After his mother 
passed away when he was thirteen or fourteen, he was raised among the Dadu Panth, and, as 
discussed in sections 3.4.3, 3.5-3.6, 4.3, and 4.6, he was most certainly influenced by their ideas 
of religious tolerance and disregard of caste. From the age of fourteen or fifteen he devoted 
himself to the pursuit of knowledge and went to study Sanskrit in Benares. Due to earlier 
experiences of caste-discrimination, he is said to have kept his Jat caste secret from his teachers, 
who otherwise would have not taught him Sanskrit, Nyaya and Vedanta. Hagiographic accounts 
state that when he confessed his true caste to his teacher, Pt. Kakaram, who had offered 
Niscaldas his daughter’s hand in marriage, Kakaram cursed Niscaldas to suffer every day from a 
fever. According to the Dadu Panth Paricay, Niscaldas began to recite the Dadu VanT daily to 
gain relief from this affliction. Even if one discounts these accounts as fanciful, it is quite 
plausible that Niscaldas encountered caste-discrimination; if true, this would certainly have 
influenced his stance against caste as evident in his writings and possibly also his choice to write 
in the vernacular. 

10.1 Patronage 

There is no proof that the content of Niscaldas’s writings was influenced by his patron, Raja 
Ramsimha of Bundl, Rajasthan. However, there is documentary evidence, in the form of several 
letters from the Raja to Niscaldas reproduced by Ranjlt Simha (1981, 10-13), that Ramsimha was 
indeed a patron of Niscaldas, but non-hagiographic sources, such as the historian of Rajasthan, 
Gahlot (1960), do not make direct mention of the connection. 608 The Raja was reputed to be a 
Sanskrit scholar and a staunch traditionalist, and Bundl, with more than forty Sanskrit schools, 
was well known as a second Benares under his reign. Yet this scholar-king was ruthless and iron- 
fisted, killing or imprisoning members of his own family to strengthen his own power. He was an 
opportunist who secured close relationships with the ruling British colonial regime, and yet he 
would promptly bathe after contact with them. Under his reign, the kingdom of Bund! paid more 
than a tenth of its revenue to the British, and in return, Queen Victoria appointed him a Knight 


608 Gahlot only mentions that Niscaldas, the author of VS, was coterminous: “dadupanthisdd.hu niscaldas vicdrsagar namak 
vedant granth ke racayita insi ke samay mem hud tha (1960, 100). Due to the ambiguous wording, it is unclear if Gahlot is 
implying that Ramsimha commissioned VS, or is simply referring to Niscaldas as the author of VS. Patronage is implied, 
however, since this sentence follows one which mentions Suryamalla Misra as dependent on the king for patronage. 
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Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India (KGCSI) in 1878. But Ramsimha instituted 
reforms in his kingdom, banning traditional animal sacrifices, female infanticide, and the 
mistreatment and abuse of aged women. He commissioned his court poet, Suryamalla Misra, to 
write an epic narrative of his Cauhan lineage, similar to the Mahabharata but specifically in the 
vernacular in order that it might be widely understood. It is not unlikely that Ramsimha and his 
family considered Niscaldas as their Vedanta teacher. It is quite possible that Ramsimha 
requested that he write works in the vernacular for the benefit of the common person and just as 
likely that the king also requested that he write a text that would be equally appreciated by a 
learned, Sanskrit speaking audience, as is reported by Pt. Pltambar (1917, 7). 

Hagiographers often try to elevate the prestige of their subject by claiming royal patronage, 
and Pt. Pltambar is certainly biased in favor of Niscaldas. However, the association between 
Niscaldas and Ramsimha, particularly regarding the VP, is strengthened by two facts. 1) In the 
correspondence from Dayaram to the king on the event of Niscaldas’s death, Dayaram responds 
to Ramsimha’s query as to whether and sadhus (holy men) had heard the VP directly from 
Niscaldas. It is likely that Ramsimha was inquiring as to the status of the text, as Dayaram goes 
on to provide a report on the same and appears to ask for the king’s assistance in compiling the 
final version of the text. 609 2) In the colophon to the last chapter of the VP in the only manuscript 
available to me, the scribes, Narayana Trikam and Llladhar Odhav report that they “researched 
the text over at the esteemed ( nirmala ) Lord Ramsimha’s [place], at the request of Swam! 
Trilokram” and had the text published in Mumbai (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 610 But it is not the 
least bit surprising that Niscaldas totally neglected to acknowledge his patron in any of his extant 
three Vedanta works. He states in the invocatory verses, mangala do has, at the start of VS, that 
since he [Niscaldas] is pure, boundless Brahman, in which all of creation occurs, whom should 
he prayerfully bow down to (VS vv. 1.1-5)? 611 One gets the impression that Niscaldas was being 
true to his uncompromising understanding of non-duality, and everything he wrote appears to 
stem consistently from that. Patronage by the king must have been welcome, but its lack would 
not have bothered Niscaldas in the least. One is reminded of the anecdote about Niscaldas’s 
successor, Manlram, and the British tax assessor recounted in section 2.7 above. When the 


See n. 617, p. 366. 

610 See n. 79, p. 32, and also Appendix 3, Figure 13 on p. 421. 

611 The verses have been presented in abridged form here. See section 3.8, p. 65. 
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assessor asked Manlram what he would do if his meager wealth were exhausted by his charity, 
Manlram is said to have replied that he, too, would then go stand in line with the poor who 
queued at his door for charity. 

10.2 Influence of the Dadu Panth 

Evidence for a greater influence on Niscaldas and his decision to write in the vernacular is 
found in the non-sectarian teachings of Dadu Dayal, the founder of the Dadu Panth to which he 
belonged. As in the case of Niscaldas, much of what we know about Dadu is from hagiographic 
accounts. As section 3.7 showed, all but one of the fourteen commonly found hagiographic 
tropes enumerated by W. L. Smith (2000, iii) are present in Dadu’s biographical account. In 
comparison, an additional three tropes are absent in Niscaldas’s account, one is only faintly 
present and the remaining nine of the fourteen common hagiographical tropes are only mildly 
present (see Table 1 on p. 63). This shows us that, as compared to Dadu, Niscaldas had a much 
lower profile among their respective followers. This is perfectly understandable when one takes 
into account the fact that Niscaldas's profound self-identification with the advaita Brahman is not 
as amenable to the attention and adulation of potential followers and hagiographers, especially 
when compared to the eloquent and charismatic devotee of nirguna Brahman, Dadu Dayal. The 
purpose of hagiographies is to present the teacher’s life as a testimony of his superior doctrine 
and as a role model to emulate. Dadu challenged the orthodoxies of his time, both Hindu and 
Islamic, by advocating a direct relationship with the divine, not dependent on religion, teachers, 
scripture or caste. In contrast, Niscaldas did not challenge orthodoxy to the same degree as Dadu; 
he made the uncompromising doctrine of Advaita Vedanta accessible in the vernacular and, 
while doing so, presented a cogent assessment that evaluated centuries of viewpoints about the 
doctrine, both for and against, and provided a definitive version showing which thinkers were 
consistent with the doctrine, and which were not. He presented the core of Advaita in the 
vernacular so that one did not have to know Sanskrit and be immersed in the tradition in order to 
understand and assimilate it. While Niscaldas was highly respected and sought after as a teacher, 
his life and acts did not lend themselves to hagiographic purposes for three reasons, a) Niscaldas 
did not offer a new doctrine; what he presented in his works had already been stated by 
Sankaracarya in the seventh century, and even earlier, by the authors of sruti. b) The superiority 
of Advaita Vedanta had also been argued by numerous Advaitins prior to Niscaldas, who was 
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merely clarifying their arguments, sorting through seemingly conflicting views, and detennining 
the most effective and relevant standpoints. And, c) while Niscaldas is certainly reported to have 
lived a life that demonstrated his identity with Brahman, attaining such identity, according to 
Vedanta, requires that the seeker not simply emulate a living teacher but engage in sravana, 
listening to canonical texts expounded by a teacher, manana, reflection, on the content of these 
texts, and nididhyasana, profound and continuous meditation on the same. 

From a review of Dadu’s teachings, as recorded in the Dadu VanT and presented in chapter 3, 
it becomes clear that Dadu was intimately familiar with the teachings of Islam and that he did not 
consider Muslims as “others.” For Dadu, a true Muslim is one who is honest, patient, 
compassionate, and considerate to all (DV 13.26-28). Moreover, Dadu suggests that categorizing 
humans as Hindus and Muslims is contrived and irrelevant from the standpoint of the highest, the 
non-dual. Dadu is critical of all religious groups, not just Hindus and Muslims; he considers 
himself to be beyond such trivial labels. He is equally critical of both Hindu and Muslim 
practices and does not value the study of scripture, which he considers to be empty of praxis. 
Brahman without attributes ( nirguna ) is beyond words. Dadu is also critical of jati, caste, 
considering it a bhrama, an erroneous notion. From the standpoint of the absolute, puma 
brahma, there is only one atrnd; to think in terms of jati and varna, caste and class, is indicative 
of not seeing the true nature of reality, of “beating the snake” even though it is not really there. 
Rather than considering a person in terms of his caste based on birth and lineage, Dadu believes 
that one’s deeds and what is within oneself are the things that matter. These views are also 
echoed in the works of Dadu’s immediate disciples, Rajjab and Sundardas, although hints of the 
“brahmanization” of the Dadu Panth are already visible in Sundardas’s writings. Dadu and his 
followers advocate the transcendence of categories such as Hindu and Muslim, high caste and 
low. They were not the first, since Kabir (1398-1448) and Nanak (1469-1539) had preached this 
radical message prior to Dadu, and Dadu was familiar with their works. This is altogether logical 
and unsurprising: for a nirguni sant, a devotee of the unqualified, attribute-less God, any duality 
is evidence of mistaken attachment to the unreal, and any attachment to attributes and forms is 
tantamount to forsaking the divine. Growing up within and maintaining a lifelong affiliation with 
the Dadu Panth, Niscaldas must have internalized this message, which would have a significant 
bearing, on both his preference for Advaita Vedanta and on his decision to write in the 
vernacular. 
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10.3 Motives for Writing in the Vernacular 

We saw that in general there is an average time lag of four or five centuries between the start 

of literary vernacularization and the appearance of independent Advaita texts (Table 2, p. 85) due 
to the fact that the vast body of Sanskrit philosophical literature that continued to be generated 
through the eighteenth and even nineteenth centuries took longer to assimilate and structure. 
However, an independent work such as Niscaldas’s VP reflects the historicist periodization seen 
in Sanskrit works on Nyaya and Advaita, and, in reorganizing vast swaths of Advaita thought, it 
brings out a freshness and relevancy of the subject that was in danger of being suffocated by the 
centuries of commentarial argumentation and counter-refutation carried out in Sanskrit. 

Sheldon Pollock describes vernacularization as a deliberate choice to create texts, which are 
modeled on those of a “superordinate literary culture” and a cosmopolitan language such as 
Sanskrit, in languages that “do not travel,” electing instead to “remain within a limited world.” 
Such a choice is influenced by cultural and political factors and potentially by nationalizing and 
colonizing forces as well. In the case of Swam! Niscaldas, there are two superordinate literary 
cultures influencing his works: the Sanskrit philosophical tradition with its vast body of literature 
spanning millennia, and the DadupanthI culture with its tradition of writing in vernacular Hindi 
since the sixteenth century. In contrast to Pollock’s characterization, rather than choosing to 
remain in a “limited world,” Niscaldas chose to write in the vernacular for exactly the opposite 
purpose: to make his works more widely accessible than they would have been if they had been 
written in Sanskrit. Instead of “not traveling,” his VS is widely available and almost pan-Indian 
with translations available in most of the major national languages including Sanskrit. 

Given what we have learned about Raja Ramsimha and Niscaldas in chapters 2 and 3, 
Niscaldas seems to completely ignore colonial and nationalist matters. But, in choosing to 
compose his works in the vernacular, he clearly engages with issues of culture and power, 
possibly motivated by his patron, the ruler of BundT, and also by his own experience of 
discrimination and hardships imposed by his jati in his attempts to acquire a Sanskrit education. 
Niscaldas’s decision to write in the vernacular may also have been influenced by Ramsimha’s 
patronage and desire to have the works commissioned by him be in the vernacular, as had been 
the case for the Vamsa Bhaskar about his Cauhan lineage written by the poet Suryamalla Misran. 
But nonetheless, Niscaldas’s writings clearly reflect a deliberate decision to write in the 
vernacular in order to make the knowledge of liberation available to all, irrespective of caste. His 
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decision to write in Hindi may have also been influenced by the then prevalent “winds of 
vernacularization” and “new intellectualism” and historicist perspectives that began to arise in 
literary works as early as the sixteenth century. In the sphere of philosophical literature, 
vernacularization occurred after as much as four to five centuries, partly due to the challenge of 
assimilating the colossal body of preceding knowledge in the field. But, as the next sections 
show, there is a deeper source to be found for Niscaldas’s motive to write in the vernacular. 

10.3,1 Vedanta and Caste 

As an agent of this process of vernacularization, Niscaldas is well aware of the “internal 
criticism,” of heredity-based caste hierarchy within the earlier literature, such as the MBh from 
almost two millennia prior, which he cites in support of the eligibility of everyone, irrespective 
of caste, to attain the knowledge of liberation. He is particularly selective in citing Sankara as 
also supporting this position, but, as became evident in section 4.4 above, Sankara’s position on 
the eligibility of sudras is more nuanced and politic. I have argued that, from an ultimate 
(paramarthika ) standpoint, Sankara subscribes to the same position as Niscaldas and many 
others in the Advaita and nirguni sant traditions. 

In the VP (8.108, 411), Niscaldas refutes the Manu-smrti injunction (4.80a) against teaching 
sudras, “no sudraya matim dadyat ,” and in support, loosely and selectively paraphrases 
Sankara’s commentary to BS 1.3.34-38, which is typically titled “The ineligibility of the sudra 
( apasudrddhikaranam) .’’ On closer scrutiny of the commentary, Sankara clearly states that the 
sudra is ineligible for studying the Vedas (and thus, Vedanta as well), giving only a passing 
concession to the fact that knowledge of liberation through the study of itihasa and purana 
cannot be withheld from sudras because knowledge of Brahman can arise as a result of [positive] 
tendencies ( samskdra ) developed in their past lives. To reconcile the contradiction between 
Sankara’s hardline stance against sudras and his concessive statement permitting sudras 
eligibility to gain Brahman-knowledge only through study of itihasa and purana s, we surveyed 
the broader corpus of Sankara’s works. It has been argued by scholars that, in his commentaries 
on the prasthana-trayT, the BS, BhG and Upanisads, Sankara was addressing the brahman 
orthodoxy and hence was rather conservative in order to win them over. In light of this, his 
vehemence against sudras would be in keeping with the times, and it is altogether more 
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remarkable that Sankara saw fit to include mention of any possibility of sudras attaining 
liberation. 

To get a better sense of Sankara’s true position, we looked at his independent works, 
particularly the short stotra (hymn), Mamsa-pancakam (MP) “Five verses of Wisdom,” about an 
encounter between Sankara and a candala, outcaste (section 4.4). Judging this work to be 
genuinely attributed to Sankara on the basis of a wide survey of scholarly opinions, we saw that 
Sankara advocates transcending caste altogether. We also get glimpses of this view in his 
commentaries to BU and TU and hence can conclude that Niscaldas was being true to Sankara’s 
broader intent and was not trying to misrepresent Sankara’s stance to further his own views. In 
support of their argument that sudras are eligible for liberation, Niscaldas and Sankara both cited 
Mahabharata Santi-parvan 12.314.45c: “ srdvayec caturo varnan, all four varnas ought to be 
taught.” When the MBh was examined (section 4.5), we found that it too contains many 
statements that sudras are eligible for the study of Brahman. In MBh 13.131, a dialog between 
Uma and Siva, Siva states that anyone with pure deeds, good conduct and virtue, even a sudra, is 
to be considered a twice-born, not just those belonging to the brahman, ksatriya or vaisya castes. 
In fact, a brahman is not determined by birth but by conduct. The verse cited by Sankara and 
Niscaldas occurs in a dialog where Vyasa, the author of the MBh, blesses his five students, 
including his own son, Suka. There, Vyasa says that anyone “who is desirous of learning the 
Vedas ( brahma susrusave bhavet )” is eligible to study the Vedas (12.314.40b). While Sankara 
and Niscaldas cite “ srdvayec caturo varnan'’'’ to validate sudras’ eligibility to gain knowledge of 
Brahman through study of the itihasa and puranas, Vyasa is actually referring to teaching the 
Vedas (including the Mahabharata) to ah four castes. There is no mention of the restrictive 
narrowing of the materials suitable for study by women and sudras to just the itihasa and 
puranas. 

Thus, criticism of the heredity-based caste hierarchy goes all the way back to the time of the 
composition of the MBh. This is also evident in the BhG portion of the MBh, for example, BhG 
4.13ab and 18.41, where Krsna states that the four varnas were created by him in accordance 
with the distribution of karma and the gunas. Moreover, in BhG 9.32, Krsna himself allows that 
even women and sudras can attain “the highest goal.” Niscaldas himself mentions the argument 
of Amalananda (fourteenth c.), the author of the Kalpataru commentary on the BhamatT, that 
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even sruti speaks of non-brahmans such as Raikva (in CU 4.1-2) and women such as GargI 
VacaknavT ( BU 3.6, 3.8) as possessing the knowledge of Brahman (VP 8.97, 406; section 8.4, p. 
301). Back in the sixteenth century, Appayya DTksita, in his SLS, suggested that sudras are only 
excluded from the study of saguna Brahman; everyone is eligible for the study nirguna 
Brahman. It is quite likely that Niscaldas was familiar with the SLS (see section 10.10.1 below). 
Appayya, however, falls short of giving sudras complete access to liberation; through the study 
of the itihasa and purdnas and the performance of good works, the sudra will gain rebirth in a 
higher caste and then access liberation. 612 Thus, Niscaldas is not saying anything new vis-a-vis 
caste; he is simply yet again bringing to the foreground viewpoints that have been in the cultural 
consciousness for a long time but have been repeatedly disregarded for the sake of keeping the 
status quo favorable to the twice-born castes. Advaita Vedanta, with its ultimate ( paramarthika ) 
standpoint of absolute non-duality, and also the nirguni sant traditions of Kabir, Dadu, and 
others have continually spoken out against hereditary caste stratification. 613 Niscaldas is just one 
more voice in a chorus that extends through the millennia but this time in the vernacular. 
Whereas the nirguni sant traditions completely rejected the Vedic corpus, Niscaldas makes his 
case from within the Vedanta tradition, drawing on sruti, smrti, and a vast lineage of illustrious 
teachers of Advaita. 

10.3.2 Niscaldas’s Position on Caste 

Niscaldas simply makes the point, in a clear and uncompromising fashion, that all humans 
have the right to knowledge of the highest truth, of liberation. Niscaldas then actively embodies 
this point by writing in the vernacular. This can be viewed as a deliberately subversive act, 
essentially giving even the sudras and those outside the caste system access to Upanisadic, i.e., 
Vedic knowledge of liberation that the Hindu orthodoxy traditionally limits only to listening to 
the itihasa and purana texts. 614 By presenting the teachings of Vedanta in the vernacular, 
Niscaldas is not just giving access to the sudras and those outside the caste system; he is giving 
them a chance to read and study these texts on their own. Niscaldas’s subversion is however 


612 See n. 236, p. 87. 

613 One might even speculate that Appayya DTksita’s acceptance of the eligibility of sudras to study nirguna Brahman, in his 
sixteenth c. work, SLS, may have been somehow influenced by the nirguni sants such as Kabir, who preceded Appayya by a 
century. 

614 Even the higher castes, who were perhaps losing their knowledge of Sanskrit by this time, benefited from Niscaldas’s 
vernacular works, as was attested by Pt. PItambar (1917, 7) on p. 78. 
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restricted only to the Hindu sphere; the DadupanthI trend towards Hinduization and the tacit 
exclusion of any mention of Muslims that began in the time of Sundardas is well-entrenched by 
Niscaldas’s time to the extent that there is no mention of Muslims at all in his works. 

Nonetheless, Niscaldas considered Sanskrit unsuitable for dispelling any doubts an average 
person might have regarding Vedanta (VS vv. 1.7-8). 615 Therefore, without engaging in any 
doctrinal polemics, he composed VS in simple vernacular Hindi to avoid burdening the reader 
with technical Sanskrit vocabulary. The more erudite VP was taken on, possibly at the instigation 
of Ramsimha, to dispel any doubts that may have remained for the readers of VS. Niscaldas’s 
own experience of caste discrimination encountered while on the quest for knowledge in his 
youth, coupled with his exposure to the non-sectarian, caste-disregarding teachings of Dadu 
Dayal and his disciples, was surely a factor. Niscaldas, from his Advaita perspective, claimed 
that the Vedanta teachings of one who knows oneself as Brahman will remove all doubts and 
confusion, in any language, not just Sanskrit (VS vv. 3.10; VS 2.66, 36; VS 3.99, 59-60). 616 A 
measure of the success of the VP may be gained from Pt. Pltambar who relates that several 
Sanskrit-knowing pandits read the text in hiding because they were embarrassed to have to seek 
help from a vernacular text (Pltambar 1917, 7). Yet, despite intentionally breaking with the 
Sanskrit tradition, when Niscaldas narrates the parable (in VS) of King Agrdhadeva becoming 
enlightened through the teachings of a guru he had seen in a dream, the guru instructs the king in 
Sanskrit! Apparently the pro-Sanskrit tendencies in the nineteenth century were still rooted 
deeply enough in Niscaldas that, even in a Vedanta text deliberately written in the vernacular, the 
dream-guru of a parable narrated in the vernacular must still impart teaching of liberation in 
Sanskrit rather than in the vernacular. 

10.4 Influence of Niscaldas’s Works 

It is quite clear that his works have had great influence and popularity as a result of their use 
of the vernacular. VS has been translated into modern Hindi, Sanskrit, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Tamil, Telugu and English, and possibly Urdu and Gurmukhi. The VP and VS have also inspired 
considerable secondary literature. For VS, we have Pandit Pltambar’s tippanl (gloss), written in 
1917, and also his abridgment of the VP, called Vrttiratnavall, published in the same volume. In 
similar vein are the Vedanta-pradTpika by Laksananda, an abridgement of VS (Simha 1981, 92), 

615 Discussed in section 4.1, p. 70. 

616 See section 4.1, pp. 70-77. 
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a Marathi commentary by ‘Sakhare’ Kisan Maharaj (Kapil 2005, 247), as well as the translations 
into numerous languages. VS in Hindi has been available in various versions since at least 1917, 
if not earlier (Kapil 2005, 245). A Khemraj Srtkrsnadas (KS) edition has been available since at 
least 1906, and is regularly studied by Advaita Vedantin monks in Benares, Rishikesh and 
Haridwar. The Varkarl sect of Maharashtra, which worships Vithoba as a form of Krsna, 
employs the VS as one of its primary training texts in its educational institutions. The VP too has 
been in print continuously since 1899, published virtually unchanged by Khemraj Srtkrsnadas 
and the Venkatesvar Steam Press in Mumbai. It is the only version readily available, in a form 
that is has been virtually unchanged for over a century despite its many typographical errors and 
other incongruities. Atmanand Muni undertook a painstaking edit of the text in 1969 without the 
benefit of any handwritten manuscripts, but this edition, though vastly superior, has been out of 
print for nearly 40 years. 

10.5 The VP, Illuminator of Vrith 

The argument has been made that Niscaldas's deliberate choice to compose his works in the 
vernacular was a direct outcome of his being firmly rooted in his understanding of Advaita 
Vedanta. The best way to fully understand his position is to look closely at his magnum opus on 
Vedanta, the VP. This was undertaken in chapters 5 through 9, and here in the conclusion, a 
highly abridged version is provided in order to make Niscaldas’s emphasis on Brahman- 
realization more evident. Niscaldas is, for the most part, not saying anything new as compared to 
the traditional Advaita perspective. His brilliance lies in reorganizing vast swaths of over a 
millennium of post-Sankara Advaita thought by using the concept of a vrtti as a central element 
around which the precepts of Advaita can be presented. Although the concept of vrtti is implicit 
in all of Advaita literature, it is never typically treated at length. By adopting this new structure, 
Niscaldas brings a clarity, freshness, and relevancy to the subject that was in danger of being 
suffocated by the centuries of commentarial argumentation and counter-refutation carried out in 
Sanskrit. 

At the very outset of the VP, Niscaldas states: “Ignorance and its results are removed and the 
highest happiness, ananda, is attained by means of the vrtti, ‘I am Brahman;’ this is the ultimate 
purpose ( siddhanta ) of Vedanta. In this connection, there arises the desire to know 1) what is a 
vrtti, 2) what is the cause of a vrtti, and 3) what is its purpose? For that, this text Vrttiprabhakar, 
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The Illuminator of Vrttis, has been written.” A vrtti is defined as “the modification of the antah- 
karana and ignorance ( ajnana ).” One’s consciousness cognizes an object only when a vrtti “goes 
out” through one’s senses and assumes the form of the object of perception. Niscaldas, in 
answering these three questions, uses the concept of vrtti as the central theme through which to 
explore Vedanta epistemology, metaphysics and praxis. While one is not aware of one’s identity 
with Brahman, one relates to the objective world about us by means of various vrttis, and in 
effect creates one’s “reality” by means of these vrttis. And, by means of the practices of listening 
(,sravana ) to Vedanta texts and reflection ( manana ) and profound and continuous meditation 
( nididhyasana ) on their content, the seeker’s vrtti that takes the form of Brahman ( brahmakara 
vrtti), establishes the knowledge of oneself as Brahman, and effects liberation. Niscaldas’s goal 
is to lead the reader to an understanding of how to attain this knowledge of Brahman for oneself 
through the clarification of the process by means of which this occurs. 

10.5.1 The Six Means of Cognition 

A vrtti leads to cognition, and it is necessary to distinguish between valid and invalid 
cognitions. To understand valid cognition, one must understand the six means ( pramana ) that are 
accepted by Vedanta: 1) perception (pratyaksa), 2) inference ( anumana ), 3) verbal testimony 
(, sabda ), 4) analogy ( upamana ), 5) postulation ( arthapatti ) and 6) non-cognition ( anupalabdhi ). 
These means of valid cognition, the topic of the first six chapters of the VP, were summarized in 
chapter 5 of this dissertation. 

In the discussion of perception, we learned that, for Vedanta, erroneous cognition is not 
sense-produced but is a modification of ignorance ( avidya); thus, the antah-karana is the locus 
as well as the material cause of the ignorance. Depending on whether the mind is considered a 
sense-organ or not, there are five or six kinds of sense-generated direct perception. Except 
through verbal testimony {sabda), which is treated as a separate means of cognition, sense 
perception cannot provide direct knowledge of Brahman. 

In presenting inference, Niscaldas maintains that there are two types: inference for oneself 
(svartha), and inference for others ( parartha ). The latter is useful for proving the identity of the 
individual (jiva) and Brahman; however, inference alone cannot be the cause for self-realization 
of Brahman because the doctrine states that, apart from the Vedanta utterances ( vakya), no other 
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means of knowledge takes up Brahman as its object. Inference merely serves to bring one closer 
to the knowledge of Brahman. 

Verbal testimony is the most important means of cognition for Advaita because it alone can 
bring about the realization of the identity of the jTva and Brahman. As a result, the different ways 
in which words bring about verbal cognition (sabda pramana) is discussed in detail. Verbal 
cognition (scibdlprama) can be either empirical ( vyavaharika ) or absolute ( paramarthika ), and 
Vedic statements teach either empirical meanings or the absolute reality, Brahman. All Vedanta 
statements are for the knowledge of Brahman alone, and are of two classes: 1) subsidiary 
statements ( avantara-vakya ), which specifically explain either Brahman or the self; and 2) great 
sayings ( maha-vakya ) such as “tot tvam asi, you are that” (CU 6.8.7), which explain the identity 
between the words “you” and “that.” The maha-vakya s bring about the knowledge of Brahman 
through inclusive and exclusive implication ( bhaga-tyaga-laksana ), which is also bare 
implication ( kevala-laksana ), since there is a direct relation between the literal meaning and the 
implied meaning, namely, consciousness. 

When there is a potential conflict between two means of cognition, such as perception 
(pratyaksa ) and verbal testimony (sabda), the cognitive apparatus for the object that is more 
greatly desired to be known (utkata-jijhdsita) will win out. The desire to know worldly things 
(laukika padartha) and the apparatus for their cognition is always possible in the waking state, 
and such worldly things will be cognized in the absence of a desire to know Brahman. To 
obstruct the apparatus of cognition of worldly things, such as perception et al., one needs to 
develop a stronger desire to know Brahman as compared to worldly objects. Niscaldas holds that, 
rather than contemplation of the meaning of the Vedanta, it is the desire to know Brahman itself 
that is the cause of the knowledge of Brahman. Vedanta statements are not injunctions, as the 
Mlmamsakas maintain, but have the knowledge of non-dual Brahman as their intent ( tatpaiya ). 
For Vedanta, even the Vedas are not eternal, as everything other than consciousness ( cetana ) is 
not eternal (anitya). Vedanta considers the Vedas and the Mahabharata, etc., to be humanly 
authored, but Isvara, Vyasa (the author of the MBh ), and the other authors are considered to be 
omniscient. Isvara reproduces the Vedas, i.e., sruti, faithfully from creation to creation, whereas 
Vyasa and the other authors, according to their desire in each creation, create works that are 
considered smrti and are not necessarily identical to those of the prior creation. The goal of these 
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created works is the knowledge of Brahman, which is reproduced faithfully and eternally, from 
creation to creation. 

The traditional Vedanta definition of analogy ( upamana ) is the cognition of similarity. 
Niscaldas proposes a better definition of analogical cognition as that which arises from the 
cognition of either similarity or dissimilarity since, as there is nothing similar to Brahman, 
analogy would otherwise not be helpful to a seeker. Analogy ( upamana ) thus becomes the 
cognition of the dissimilarity between the empirical world {prapanca) and Brahman, and its 
result is the analogical cognition ( upamiti ) that Brahman is dissimilar from the creation. 

Postulation ( arthapatti ) is accepted only by Vedanta and Mlmamsa. The postulation of an 
explanation ( upapadaka ) by the cognition of the lack of proof of that which is to be explained 
(i upapadya ) is called the postulation cognition ( prama ), and its cause, the lack of proof of that 
which is to be explained, is called the postulation means ( pramana ). Postulation can arise either 
from what is seen ( drstarthapatti ) or from what is heard ( srutarthapatti ). An example of 
postulation from the heard is the case of a seeker understanding the meaning of Upanisadic 
statements such as “ tarati sokam atmavit, one who knows the atma transcends sorrow” (CU 
7.1.3). On hearing of “the cessation of sorrow through knowledge”, that which is to be explained 
(i upapadya ), one has to postulate, by means of an explanation ( upapadaka ), the implied 
“illusoriness of sorrow, soka-mithyatva.” As an example of postulation from what is seen, after 
the mind is stilled during non-conceptual one-pointedness {nirvikalpa samadhi ), only non-dual 
Brahman remains, and all experience of non -atma objects is absent. This absence is possible only 
if the non -atma objects are mental constructs that cease when the mind is stilled. Due to the 
perception of the lack of a proof of the absence of all duality upon the stilling of the mind, the 
conception arises that all duality is merely a mental construct. Here, the means of postulation is 
the cognition of what is to be explained {upapadya), specifically, that all duality ceases on the 
stilling of the mind. The postulation cognition is the cognition of the explanation {upapadaka) 
that all duality is a mental construct. 

Non-cognition {anupalabdhi) is only accepted by the Bhatta Mlmamsakas and the Vedantins 
as a distinct means of cognizing non-existence {abhava), which is not considered to be 
perceptible by the senses. Only the non-existence of those objects whose existence is ordinarily 
perceptible by the other positive means of cognition is cognizable. The scriptures speak of the 
non-existence of the empirical world {prapanca) in the past, present and future times as in 
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“There is no diversity here at all, neha nanasti kihcana ” (BU 4.4.19). Non-cognition is useful to 
a seeker of liberation (jijhasu ) as a means of ascertaining the non-existence of the empirical 
world from the absolute ( paramarthika ) standpoint. The nature of the empirical world is 
cognized, and, if it were absolute in nature, that would also be cognized. But it is not thus 
cognized; hence, the non-existence of the empirical world is absolute. Non-cognition aids a 
seeker in arriving at both the absence of diversity in the empirical world and the absolute 
difference of the empirical world from Brahman. 

In this brief review of the six means of cognition, much of the detailed analysis presented 
earlier has been omitted in order to draw attention to the fact that Niscaldas never loses sight of 
his main objective and the ultimate purpose ( siddhanta ) of Vedanta, namely, the knowledge that 
one is Brahman. He started the VP by telling us that a vrtti is the means for gaining this 
knowledge, and, therefore, he is going to tell us about vrttis by answering the three questions he 
introduced. To explain how a vrtti leads to cognition, he takes up the different means of 
cognition at great length, but, at the conclusion of the presentation of each means, he discusses 
its direct or indirect utility in effecting the knowledge of Brahman. It is as if Niscaldas is aware 
that readers may lose sight of the goal as they try to keep up with the philosophical 
argumentation, as a result he reiterates that philosophical debate serves only to clarify one’s 
understanding of the means. This principal focus on soteriology will continue to be a noticeable 
pattern in the remainder of Niscaldas’s VP. 

10.5.2 The Cause and Types of Vrttis 

Once the means of valid cognition have been described, Niscaldas turns to the second 
question pertaining to vrttis, namely, what is their cause. For Advaita, there are only two types of 
causes, material and efficient ( upadana and nimitta karana ), which can also be divided into the 
special cause ( asadharana karana) and the common cause ( sddharana karana). For a vrtti that is 
a cognition, the material cause is the antah-karana, and the efficient causes are the means of 
cognition ( pramana) as well as the functioning ( vyapara ) of the contact between the sense 
organs and the objects, etc. For the vrtti that is Isvara’s knowledge, mdyd is the material cause, 
and the efficient cause is the unseen potency ( adrsta ) [of the collective jtvas]. For an error- 
producing vrtti, ignorance ( avidtya ) is the material cause, and defect is the efficient cause. 
Niscaldas puts forth a more robust definition of a vrtti as a modification of the antah-karana and 
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ignorance, which is the cause for practical usage ( asti-vyavahara ka hetu). Consciousness 
delimited by an uncontradicted vrtti ( abddhita-vrttyavacchinna-cetana ) is termed a valid 
cognition ( prama-jnana ), whereas consciousness delimited by a contradicted vrtti is an indirect 
cognition. The antah-karana' s vrtti in the form of memory or recollection ( smrti ) is treated 
separately from direct and indirect cognitions. 

A detailed classification of the various kinds of vrttis is presented next (chapter 5, Figure 9, p. 
154) for the sake of understanding which vrttis are worth cultivating for the purpose of attaining 
liberation, namely, knowledge of the identity of the self with Brahman (though Niscaldas does 
not directly state this). The implicit message is that cognitions not pertaining to the self ( anatma- 
gocara) are unproductive. False ( ayathartha ) cognitions pertaining to uncertainty, regarding the 
means of cognition or the self, can be resolved through the study and contemplation ( sravana- 
manana) of the four chapter of BS. Definite false cognitions that can be contradicted ( badhita ) by 
knowledge of something other than Brahman fall in either the empirical or illusory sphere and 
can be thus resolved by a proper understanding of the nature of superimposition and erroneous 
cognition. False cognitions that are empirically uncontradicted, namely, ignorance [of Brahman], 
cognition of the five elements ( mahabhuta ) and of the elemental apparent world ( prapanca ), can 
be resolved only through the knowledge of Brahman. 

10.5.3 Superimposition and Theories of Error 

Thus, to understand and resolve false cognitions, in chapter 6, we looked at Niscaldas’s 

treatment of superimposition ( adhyasa ). Superimposition is defined as either “the appearance 
(avabhdsa) in the substratum ( adhisthana ), which possesses a different reality (satta) from that 
of the substratum,” or “the manifestation of an object in the locus of its absence.” Various 
classifications of superimposition were presented. The definition of superimposition does not 
extend to mediate erroneous cognitions (paroksa bhrama) because the term “appearance 
(i avabhdsa)' ’ applies only to immediate cognition. Advaita is primarily concerned with 
addressing the immediate, non-objective ( anartha ), erroneous cognitions such as agency, etc. 
Understanding how these occur through superimposition leads to their removal and the 
knowledge of the nature of one’s self. Niscaldas presents a defense of superimposition against 
various objections and explains that, according to Vedanta, all substances are imagined and their 
absence is absolute and hence Brahman. An entity is said to have anirvacamya status if it is 
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“other than real or unreal ( sad-asad-vilaksana ).” That which is “real (sat)” cannot be negated in 
the past, present and future; anything “other than real ( sad-vilaksana ),” however, is that which is 
negated. “Unreal ( asat )” means that which has no form, such as the “hare of a horn,” or “son of a 
barren woman;” “other than unreal ( asad-vilaksana )” is that which has form. Thus, “other than 
real or unreal” is that which has a form and can be negated. 

This leads us to the Advaita theory of error, anirvacamya-khyati. When an empirically real 
rope is erroneously cognized as an anirvacamya snake, the general attribute (“this-ness”) of the 
substratum, the rope, is validly cognized by the cognizer-consciousness that goes out to the rope 
in the form of a vrtti and becomes identical with the rope-delimited consciousness. Subsequently, 
the erroneous cognition of the snake arises due to ignorance of the particulars ( visesa ) of the 
rope. Various views of the cause of this superimposition of a snake on a rope are considered, 
including those of one Kavitarkika Cakravartl Nrsimha Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB), of a dharmi- 
jnana-vadT (DJV), i.e., one who accepts substantive cognition, of Sarvajnatman’s Samksepa- 
sariraka, and of Prakasatman’s Pancapadika-vivarana. An erroneous cognition is deemed to be 
of the form of a vrtti of ignorance ( avidya ) in the shape of the superimposed object; that is to say, 
an anirvacamya relation of the superimposition object to the “this-ness” of the substratum arises 
in the erroneous cognition. However, Niscaldas states that although the correctness of this view 
is in accordance with the ancient authors ( pracma-granthakar ), other views have similar merits 
and demerits. If any of these views effectively establishes the unreality of the empirical world 
and the knowledge of non-duality, the goal of Advaita is satisfied. 

After the soundness of the Advaita theory is established and defended against objections, 
Niscaldas presents five non-Advaita theories from the standpoint of their respective proponents 
and then shows each to be lacking, from the Advaita perspective: 1) sat-khyati-vada, the theory 
that the object of erroneous cognition is real; 2) asat-khyati-vada, the theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is unreal, as subscribed to by the Madhyamika Buddhists and some 
followers of Tantra; 3) atma-khydti-vada, the Yogacara Buddhist theory that the object of 
erroneous cognition is a mental state projected by the self; 4) anyatha-khvati-vada, the Nyaya 
theory that the object of erroneous cognition is real, but is present elsewhere; and 5) akhyati- 
vada, the Prabhakara Mlmamsaka theory that the erroneous cognition is the failure to distinguish 
between the real recollection and real substratum. Of these five, Niscaldas spends the most time 
refuting anyatha-khyati and, in the process, refutes the Nyaya perspective on the cause of 
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extraordinary ( alaukika ) perceptual cognition. He also presents and refutes the Naiyayika 
arguments against the Advaita anirvacamya-khyati and gives quite a detailed treatment of the 
Prabhakara akhyati. 

In the process of refuting atma-khyati, Niscaldas restates the Advaita position: consciousness 
is only one ( ekamatra ) and real; apart from it, the entire creation ( prcipanca ) is false. 
Anirvacanlya is the same as illusory ( mithya ), and this property is well known in objects other 
than consciousness. Any object other than atma is not real; in fact, the entire creation is of the 
nature of “barely seen then gone ( drsta-nasta ),” just l ik e an imaginary city in the sky 
( gandharva-nagara ). There is no difference at all between objects observed in a dream or during 
the waking state. Even so, the silver in mother-of-pearl is illusory, and that in a mineshaft, etc., is 
empirically real. This difference between non -atma objects as real and illusory is merely for the 
sake of facilitating a seeker’s entry into the knowledge of Advaita. Non -atma objects are said to 
have a two-fold reality, empirical and illusory, while consciousness has ultimate reality. When 
the lesser reality of the created world (prapahca ) relative to consciousness has been established 
in one’s intellect, through the example of the dream and through the negative sentences of 
Vedanta, then one learns that all non -atma objects are illusory and bereft of both reality and 
manifestation ( satta-sphurti-sunya ). The elucidation of non-duality ( advaita ) by any other means 
is not possible. 

10.5.4 Validity ( Pramdtva ) 

A potential objection is raised during the discussion of akhyati : since one engages in activity 
dependent upon the ascertainment of validity, accepting erroneous cognition leads to the 
impossibility of definite activity (pravrtti) as a result of doubts regarding the validity of the 
cognition. To show that this is not applicable to anirvacamya-khyati, Niscaldas embarks on a 
discussion of the nature of validity (pramdtva ) and invalidity (apramatva), their arising, and the 
types of their cognitions. He presents and refutes the Nyaya theory of extrinsic validity (paratah 
pramanya) as well as the differing views of Mlmamsa. The Advaita theory of intrinsic validity 
(svatah-pramanya) is presented as the apprehension of validity by the means of apprehension of 
cognition which is free from defect. The witness-consciousness ( saksT ), accompanied by absence 
of defect, apprehends validity, whereas invalidity is cognized on experiencing unsuccessful 
activity and is not the object of the witness-consciousness. The production of invalidity occurs 
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via the cognition-producing means such as sense organs, inference, etc., accompanied by defect, 
which is external to the means. Thus, invalidity is produced extrinsically; when activity ( pravrtti ) 
occurs after an erroneous cognition, and the result is not obtained, an inferential cognition of 
invalidity occurs. Conversely, in the instant of the production of cognition itself, the nature of the 
cognition and the validity residing in the cognition are illumined by the witness-consciousness. 
Under erroneous cognition, Niscaldas includes cognition through contra-factual argument ( tarka- 
jnana ) along with erroneous certainty ( bhrama-niscaya ), which is the certainty of that which is 
anirvacamya, and finally, doubt. In the case of a given cognition, the certainty of its validity 
alone opposes doubt regarding its validity, and it is kn own by experience that neither certainty of 
error nor doubt regarding error occurs in that cognition. Doubt regarding validity is of the form, 
“Is this cognition valid or not?” Similarly, doubt regarding error takes the form, “Is this 
cognition erroneous or not?” These doubts are identical, as they are concerned with validity and 
error, albeit in inverse ways. When there is certainty of validity, just as doubt regarding validity 
no longer persists, similarly doubt regarding error also does not persist. Therefore, in Advaita, 
even upon accepting erroneous cognition, definite activity is possible. 

10.5.5 Ignorance 

Having concluded in VP 7a detailed analysis of the types of vrttis and their causes, including 
erroneous cognitions, Niscaldas now takes up the final question, “What is the purpose of a v. rttiT 
in VP 8. In chapter 7, we saw that, in brief, the primary purpose of a vrtti is the cessation ( nivrtti ) 
of ignorance ( ajnana ). The cessation of ignorance located in the consciousness ( cetana ) 
delimited ( avacchinna ) by a pot, etc., is brought about by the vrtti in the form of a pot, etc., in the 
form of non -atma; the cessation of ignorance located in the non-delimited consciousness is 
brought about by the impartite ( akhanda ) vrtti in the form of Brahman. That being the case, 
Niscaldas next embarks on an investigation of ignorance, its object, and its locus, and examines 
the views of Vacaspati Misra and Prakasatman. Niscaldas considers the terms ajnana, avidya, 
prakrti, maya, sakti and pradhana to be synonymous with ignorance. For Advaita, the entity that 
has the power {sakti) to conceal ( avarana ) and project {viksepa), which is beginning-less and 
positive (, bhava-rupa ), is named ajnana, ignorance. It is called avidya due to its being destroyed 
by knowledge ( vidya); it is called prakrti and pradhana, by being the material cause of the 
apparent creation (prapanca), maya because of effecting difficulties {durghata), and sakti due to 
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its absence of independence ( svatantrata ). Ignorance does not have non-negatable reality, but it 
is acknowledged to have a reality that is different from empty ( tuccha-riipa ) unreality, and 
therefore it has been called anirvacamya, other than real and unreal. For Advaita, ignorance is a 
positive object of apprehension that is to be negated ( nivartaniya ) by cognition. 

10.5.6 The Relation between Jiva and Isvara 

Niscaldas describes Isvara as the reflection ( pratibimba ) of consciousness in primordial 

matter based in pure consciousness, mulct prakrti. Avidya is the portion of mulct prakrti qualified 
by the concealing power ( avarana-sakti ). The innumerable jivas are the innumerable reflections 
of consciousness residing in the innumerable portions of ignorance. The relation between jiva 
and Isvara is described diversely. All views accept a three-fold consciousness: 1) jiva, 2) Isvara, 
and 3) pure Brahman. Since jiva and Isvara have both been considered reflections, what is 
attained by liberated jlvas is Brahman, and not Isvara. Four theories regarding the relation of jiva 
and Isvara are considered in considerable detail: 1) Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance, abhasa- 
vada; 2) Prakasatman’s Vivarana Theory of Reflection, bimba-pratibimba-vada; 3) the Theory 
of Delimitation ( a vacch eda - vdda ); and 4) the theory of there being only one jiva ( eka-jiva-vada , 
drsti-srsti-vada). Of these four, Niscaldas gives the least attention to the theory of delimitation 
( a vacch eda - vdda ) of the Bhamatl tradition. The theory that there is only one jiva 
(Prakasananda’s eka-jiva-vada) will be summarized in section 10.9. 

10.5.7 Primordial and Secondary Ignorance ( Muldjiidna and Tuldjhdna) 

In chapter 8, Niscaldas undertakes a more detailed examination of ignorance. In both the 

Theory of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection, ignorance is considered to be the 
transforming material cause ( parinami upadana) of the anirvacaniya entities. The common cause 
( sadharana karana) of the world (jagat) is primordial ignorance ( muldjiidna ), the ignorance that 
conceals the nature of Brahman. Secondary ignorance (tulajnana or avasthd-ajnana ) is the 
ignorance that conceals consciousness delimited by an upadhi. Reflections in the mirror are 
known to be false ( mithya ) even without the knowledge of Brahman, so they must be illusory, 
but the persistence of the reflection past the removal of ignorance suggests that the reflection 
ought to be considered empirical. To resolve this paradox, Niscaldas revises the distinction 
between the empirical and the illusory: “That which is not produced by defects other than 
ignorance but is only produced by ignorance is empirical; that which is also produced by defects 
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other than ignorance is called illusory.” The reflection in the mirror is a transformation of 
primordial ignorance located in Brahman-consciousness; its substratum remains Brahman- 
consciousness alone. The reflection-superimpositions are not caused by defects other than 
ignorance; hence they can only be empirical. Primordial ignorance alone should be considered 
the material cause of either kind of superimposition, whether by the Theory of Appearance or by 
the Theory of Reflection. Also, the portion of ignorance with the power to project no longer 
remains after the cessation of the portion of ignorance in the form of its concealing power. The 
total cessation of ignorance occurs only by the cognition of the substratum devoid of 
obstructions. But as long as there remains the obstruction of prarabdha karmas, the cessation of 
the portion of ignorance that is the cause of projection does not occur even when the substratum 
is cognized as Brahman. Only a cognition having the same object is the opposer of ignorance; a 
cognition with different objects is not. Therefore, the cognition of the face, mirror, etc., opposes 
only the secondary ignorance situated in the consciousness delimited by the face, mirror, etc., 
and does not oppose primordial ignorance veiling Brahman. 

The cessation of reflection-superimposition is possible by means of the cognition of the face, 
mirror, etc., without requiring the cognition of the substratum and also without the cessation of 
primordial ignorance. The substratum-cognition, by being a dispensable antecedent ( anyatha- 
siddha ), is not a cause in the cessation of superimposition. When the cessation of 
superimposition is spoken of by means of substratum-cognition, it is to be understood that only 
the cessation of ignorance is brought about by the substratum-cognition, and then, the cessation 
of superimposition occurs by the destruction of ignorance as its material cause. Reflection- 
superimposition, similar to space and the rest of creation ( prapanca ), is caused by primordial 
ignorance. But because the reflection-superimposition can be negated by an opposing cognition, 
even without cognition of the substratum, it is considered to be illusory. 

10.5.8 The Cause of Dreams 

Just as primordial and secondary ignorances are considered material cause for reflection- 
superimposition in the waking state, secondary ignorance is considered to be the material cause 
of dreams. Sleep is a particular state of ignorance, with the power to conceal and project. When 
primordial ignorance itself, qualified by adventitious ( dgantuka ) form, conceals consciousness 
delimited by the upadhi, then it is considered to be secondary ignorance (avasthd-ajndna or 
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tulajnana ). The efficient cause of the arising of secondary ignorance is the cessation (uparama) 
of the actions that are the cause of experience ( bhoga ) in the waking state. Because secondary 
ignorance is a particular form of primordial ignorance, primordial ignorance alone is its material 
cause. The substratum of the illusory seer is the empirical seer, and the substratum of the illusory 
vision is the empirical vision. Upon waking, the cognition of the empirical seer-seen itself is the 
cognition of the substratum of the dream, which brings about the cessation of the material cause 
in the form of secondary ignorance from which the cessation of the illusory seer-seen takes 
place. But the empirical seer is also inert like the seen due to its being non -atma. Therefore, 
consciousness alone is the substratum of the dream state, specifically, consciousness non- 
delimited by ego and located inside the body, i.e.,y7va-consciousness in the form of a reflection 
in ignorance. Consciousness is related to the cognizer ( pramata ); therefore, just as happiness, 
etc., are immediately cognized without the functioning of the senses, it is similarly possible for 
the dream-super imposition to be immediately cognized without the functioning of the senses. 

TheyTvo-consciousness in the form of a reflection in ignorance, when delimited by ego, i.e., in 
the waking state, is the object of the vrtti in the form of “I” ( aham-akara vrtti). When it is non- 
delimited by ego in the dream-state, theyTra-consciousness is not the object of the aham-akara 
vrtti', nevertheless, it is not concealed, and, being immediate itself, immediate superimposition is 
possible on theyTvo-consciousness. The dream is illumined by atma without the functioning of 
the antah-karana and the senses, and its immediate cognition occurs by means of the self- 
immediate atma. In other words, dreams are illumined by self ( atma-prakasa ) or self-effulgent. 
In a dream, the elephants, etc., being seen by the eyes ( caksusata ) that is perceived is also a 
superimposition, as are the elephants, etc. 

10.5.9 Drsti-srsti-vada (DSV), the Theory that Perception Precedes Creation 

Self-effulgence need not be restricted to the dream state alone, and some thinkers extend this 

to all empirical states in accordance with the theory that perception precedes creation ( drsti-srsti- 
vada) l. Non -atma objects have no reality when uncognized ( ajhata-satta ); they all only have 
reality when cognized (jhata-satta ). As long as the non -atma objects are revealed only by the 
witness ( saksT-bhasya ), their apprehension as objects of cognition produced by the senses is also 
superimposed. Niscaldas mentions two types of drsti-srsti-vada. 1) Perception ( drsti ), as 
cognition (jhana-svarupa ), is creation ( srsti ); there is no creation separate from cognition. 
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2) Creation of the non -atma object takes place at the time of cognition of perception; prior to 
cognition, there is no non -atma object. Therefore, everything seen has reality when cognized 
( jhata-satta ) alone, and not when uncognized ( ajhata-satta ). According to Niscaldas, these two 
kinds of drsti-srsti-vada are accepted ( abhimata ) by ah Advaita sastras. He is less understated in 
his VS, where he unequivocally states that drsti-srsti-vada is the correct view (siddhdnta) of 
Vedanta. The implications of this will be explored further in section 10.9. 

10.5,10 Illusoriness ( Mithyatva ) 

Accepting the fact that all non -atma objects are unreal, the question arises regarding the 
property of being unreal ( mithyatva ) that is possessed by unreal objects: is that property real or 
unreal? It cannot be real, because that would violate non-duality. If it is unreal, it will be unable 
to contradict the reality of the creation ( prapahca ), and once again the Advaita position would be 
harmed. In response, Niscaldas provides the Advaita-dipika resolution that mithyatva possesses 
an anirvacamya empirical reality which is capable of contradicting the empirical reality of 
creation since the two are of the same level of reality. The mithyatva of creation is ascertained by 
a valid means of cognition, such as sruti, etc., and thus it contradicts the reality of creation. 
However, if only one reality is accepted, in the manner of “Only reality as Brahman appears in 
the pot, etc., there is the absence of any further empirical or illusory difference in the reality of 
these objects.” In that case, the Advaita-dipika resolution is not possible, and so Niscaldas 
presents his own solution: A property ascertained by a valid means of cognition can contradict an 
opposing property; but, where the other property is also ascertained by a valid means of 
cognition, there is no contradiction. Although reality is apprehended in creation by the perceptual 
means of cognition, human perception is weaker than sruti statements that do not originate with 
humans ( apauruseya ) and assert that the creation is unreal. Brahman’s being with manifestation 
(saprapahcatva ) and being without manifestation (nisprapahcatva) are both established by 
means of cognition; therefore, one property should not be negated by the other. But the highest 
human goal, i.e., liberation ( parama purusartha), is attained only by the cognition of being 
without manifestation; hence, the goal of sruti is the setting forth of being without manifestation. 
The description of Brahman’s being with manifestation is useful in the understanding of non¬ 
dual Brahman without manifestation; but, since it is not the goal of sruti to describe being with 
manifestation, being with manifestation is not ultimate but is only conceived. But it is not 
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illusory either; since it is produced by ignorance free from adventitious defects, it is empirical. 
Thus, being without manifestation negates being with manifestation. Brahman’s being with 
manifestation is empirical and thus restricted, and it also is not eternal; it is present only in the 
time of ignorance prior to knowledge ( vidya ) and is therefore negated by the property of being 
without manifestation. The converse is not possible. Niscaldas proceeds to provide five different 
ways in which the reality of the visible world is negated by its illusoriness ( mithyatva ) as put 
forth in Vedanta texts such as the Tattva-suddhi, the Nyaya-sudha, the Samksepa-sdnraka, and 
the texts of two other unnamed authors. 

10.5.11 Action (Karma) and Renunciation ( Sannyasa ) 

Having thus established the illusoriness of creation, Niscaldas next takes up the means to 
dispel illusoriness, bluntly stating that there is no use for action in the cessation of an illusory 
(mithya) entity, and consequently it is futile attempt to effect the cessation of samsara by means 
of either action or action along with knowledge. Cessation can be brought about only by 
knowledge. Wherever the combination of knowledge and action is described in sruti and smrti 
texts, the purport is specifically a sequential combination ( krama-samuccaya ) where a 
practitioner first performs action only and then later, having renounced all action, engages in 
listening to scripture ( sravana ), etc., for the sake of knowledge. Action is to be done only as long 
as detachment ( vairagya ) and the strong desire to know the inner essence (pratyak tattva) have 
not arisen through the purification of the antah-karana. But once detachment and strong desire to 
know have arisen, only renunciation is to be performed in the form of the giving up of action 
along with the means. Thus, although actions alone are the means of knowledge, in the time 
subsequent to the strong desire to know, only the sections ( ariga) of renunciation (sannyasa), the 
sama, dama, etc., are to be performed and not actions. All good deeds, optional ( kamya-karma ) 
as well as obligatory (nitya-karma), are useful in knowledge, since they cause the removal of the 
papa s that are obstacles to knowledge. 

With the arising of the desire for knowledge accompanied by strengthened dispassion 
(vairagya), renunciation, in the form of the giving up of actions along with the means, is to be 
undertaken. The cessation of papas that are obstacles to knowledge is brought about even 
through renunciation. The obstacles to knowledge are multifarious; the cessation of some 
obstacles occurs through action, and the cessation of others, through renunciation alone. 
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Therefore, action and renunciation are both causes of knowledge since they effect the cessation 
of the knowledge-obstructing papas and are to be undertaken in sequence. Sometimes 
knowledge does not occur by means of sravana, etc., that are perfonned only during the times of 
breaks ( chidra ) in day-to-day worldly action; renunciation is thus the cause of the practice 
(< abhyasa ) of continual sravana, etc. Niscaldas considers differing opinions as to whether or not 
ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are eligible for renunciation as well as sravana and concludes that 
all humans are eligible for knowledge and devotion. Due to the impressions ( samskara ) of prior 
births, even those of the lowest caste can develop a desire to know ( jijnasa ) and then, by means 
of human words, can get knowledge of Brahman and become liberated by the cessation of 
ignorance and its effects. Only humans are capable of self-knowledge ( atma-jnana ). To effect 
self-realization, one must cultivate the Divine Properties ( daivT-sampada ), the twenty-six 
positive traits enumerated in BhG 16.1-3. Niscaldas states that the conclusion ( nirdhara ) of all 
sastras is that all humans are eligible for devotion to God and Brahman-realization. 

10.5.12 The Cessation of Ignorance 

The conclusion ( siddhanta ) of Advaita texts is that the cessation of ignorance and its effects 
is brought about by Brahman-realization ( tattva-jnana ). Hence, Niscaldas examines the form that 
is taken by the removal of ignorance and attainment of Brahman-realization. The vrtti of the 
antah-karana in regard to the identity of jiva and Brahman is called Brahman-realization, and the 
antah-karana is an effect of ignorance; therefore, Brahman-realization in the form of the antah- 
karana’’ s vrtti is also an effect of ignorance. The universal ( samanya ) rule that the cause and 
effect do not oppose one another is negated by the particular ( visesa ) rule that the cognition and 
ignorance having the same object mutually oppose each other. The ignorance-caused vrtti- 
cognition in the form of Brahman-realization brings about the destruction of ignorance along 
with its effects. 

If ignorance is completely destroyed by Brahman-realization, then the body of the wise 
person, who becomes liberated while living (jivan-mukta ) through Brahman-realization, should 
cease to exist because the persistence of the body, or the effect, is not possible with the 
destruction of ignorance, or the material cause. However, even after Brahman-realization has 
occurred, the persistence of the wise person’s body is observed until the fruition of the 
commenced ( prarabdha ) karma, and, therefore, some authors hold that a trace (lesa) of 
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ignorance still remains even upon Brahman-realization. Niscaldas suggests that when the 
cessation of ignorance with its effects takes place, since there is no other object left suitable for 
cessation, the cessation of Brahman-realization also occurs without requiring any other means 
for its cessation. It occurs in a manner analogous to how, when burning charcoal is added to a 
grass heap, the grass heap is reduced to ashes, and the charcoal is also reduced to ashes along 
with the grass. According to Padmapada, knowledge opposes only ignorance but not its effects. 
Thus, the cessation of ignorance alone occurs from Brahman-realization, and in the instant 
following the cessation of ignorance, its effect ceases by itself due to the absence of the material 
cause. However, as long as trace ignorance in the form of prarabdha karma remains, the body 
persists, but, when the prarabdha karma obstruction becomes absent, the body and the Brahman- 
realization both cease. 

There are two means for Brahman-realization by which the cessation of ignorance takes 
place. According to all Advaita texts, 1) for the best aspirant ( uttama adhikari), sravana and the 
rest alone are the means; and 2) for the middling aspirant ( madhyama adhikari), the 
contemplation of the self as attribute-less ( nirguna ) Brahman (aham-graha upasana) is a means 
of Brahman-realization. But several authors hold that for both alternatives, continued meditation 
(prasahkhyana ), a continuous stream of vrttis, is the sole instrument for Brahman-realization. 

Just as the middling aspirant is required to perform contemplation of a continuous vrtti in the 
form of attribute-less Brahman, and that in itself is considered prasahkhyana for that aspirant, 
similarly, for the best aspirant too, after reflection ( manana ), prasahkhyana in the form of 
nididhyasana is the means for immediate cognition of Brahman. Because prasahkhyana is not a 
means of cognition ( pramana ), the knowledge of Brahman that it causes cannot possibly be a 
valid cognition {prama ). Nevertheless, like an erroneous cognition leading to the correct result 
(samvadf bhrama ), and since the negation of objects does not take place without knowledge of 
Brahman, it is possible for the knowledge of Brahman caused by prasahkhyana to be a prama. 
Moreover, the source of continuous meditation in the form of nididhyasana is verbal testimony 
( sabda-pramana); so from this too it is possible for knowledge of Brahman to be a prama. 
However, the principal opinion of Advaita texts is that immediately after the knowledge caused 
by the maha-vakyas, there is no need for prasahkhyana, but the immediate perception of non¬ 
dual Brahman occurs via the maha-vakyas themselves. Together with one-pointedness caused by 
nididhyasana, the mind is an accessory in the knowledge of Brahman, but the words in the form 
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of the Vedanta statements alone are the means of knowledge of Brahman; the mind is not the 
means. Sruti (KeU 1.6) states that Brahman cannot be the object of a mental cognition; only 
verbal testimony ( sabda ) in the form of the Upanisads can be the instrument of the knowledge of 
Brahman. Therefore, sabda alone is the instrument of the direct perception of Brahman, and not 
the mind. 

Although sabda has the capacity for producing only mediate knowledge, yet, after 
performing sravana as described in the sastras, immediate knowledge pertaining to Brahman can 
arise via sabda qualified by the impressions ( samskara ) of mediate knowledge and accompanied 
by one-pointed consciousness. The immediate knowledge of Brahman is possible only through 
sabda, when assisted by a pure, steady mind qualified by the impressions of the mediate 
knowledge of Brahman. Sruti speaks of the cessation of all suffering in the form of 
superimposition, which occurs through the knowledge of Brahman. Because the 
superimpositions such as agency ( kartrtva ), etc., are immediate, their cessation is not possible 
through mediate knowledge of Brahman; only by immediate knowledge of Brahman can the 
cessation of immediate superimposition be brought about. Since the other pramanas besides 
sabda do not pertain to Brahman and since the cessation of immediate superimposition does not 
occur without immediate knowledge of Brahman, the immediate knowledge of Brahman is 
proven to occur only through sabda. The immediate knowledge of Brahman caused by sabda is 
established through the means of postulation on the basis of what is heard ( srutarthapatti ). 

Alternatively, immediacy is dependent on the object, and not on the means of cognition. 
Therefore, the cognition of an immediate object is immediate itself, whether it be via the senses 
or by other means of cognition. Brahman-consciousness is always immediate since the cognizer- 
consciousness is always identical to Brahman-consciousness, and therefore the knowledge of 
Brahman produced by verbal testimony {sabda pramana ) in the form of the mahd-vakyas is also 
considered to be immediate. The Upanisadic subsidiary statements do not have the capability to 
produce immediate cognition; only the maha-vakyas have this capability. Niscaldas explains this 
through the definition of an immediate cognition. An immediate object is defined as the identity 
of the unconcealed object with consciousness favorable ( anukula ) to its function (v yavahara). 
Immediate cognition is defined as the identity of consciousness suitable to its function with the 
unconcealed object. Since the identity of jlva with Brahman is ever-present, even with the 
identity of concealed Brahman with consciousness suitable to its function in the state of samsara, 
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due to Brahman being concealed, there is no identity of the object as the unconcealed Brahman 
with consciousness suitable to its function. Therefore, the immediacy of Brahman does not 
occur. Similarly, since the knowledge caused by the subsidiary Upanisadic statements is identical 
with the object in the form of concealed Brahman, immediacy does not apply to the knowledge. 

10.5.13 The Use and Result of a Vrtti 

Three questions were presented at the start of the VP: 1) What is the nature of a vrttil 2) 

What is the cause of a vrttil 3) What is the use and result of a vrttil A vrtti was generally defined 
as “the modification of the antah-karana and ignorance,” and it takes the form of illumination of 
the object of perception. Its particular nature was described via its differences, based on truth 
(yatharthatva ), falsity (ayatharthatva), etc. Through the description of the means of cognition, 
the cause of a vrtti was also stated. Now Niscaldas can answer the third question pertaining to the 
purpose of a vrtti: the relation of the jiva with all three states (waking, dreaming, and deep sleep) 
occurs by means of a vrtti, and the attainment of liberation ( purusartha ) is also by means of a 
vrtti. 

The waking state is defined as the time that is the basis ( adhara ) for sense-caused cognition 
and the impressions ( samskara ) of sense-caused cognition, and that is different from the dream 
and deep sleep states. Thus, the waking state function is dependent on sense-caused cognition, 
which is in the form of a vrtti of the antah-karana. The jiva is that which has ignorance as its 
upadhi. Even when an object has a relation with thatylvo-consciousness, the function of being 
known, etc., in the object as well as the cognizer’s conception ( abhimana ) of that function only 
occurs by the relation of the cognizer to the object, and it is the function of the vrtti to effect this 
relation since the cognizer resides in a location different from the object and does not always 
have a relation with the object. 

The dream state is the state of the immediate ( aparoksa ) vrtti of the antah-karana pertaining 
to an object, which is not caused by the senses. In the dream, both the cognition and the cognizer 
are the modifications of the antah-karana. 

Deep sleep is the state of the vrtti pertaining to pleasure and ignorance ( avidya ) in the form 
of the immediate ( saksat ) modification of ignorance ( ajhana ) because, in deep sleep, the witness 
seated in the vrtti of ignorance illuminates the ignorance and the pleasure that is its nature 
(svarupa-sukha). In deep sleep, a person’s antah-karana becomes absorbed (Una) in the portion 
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of ignorance that has been modified into pleasure and resides there. Then, at the time of waking, 
that portion of ignorance is modified into the antah-karana, and the pleasure experienced in deep 
sleep is recollected by means of a vrtti of ignorance. 

The conception ( abhimana ) of the three states in this fashion is itself bondage. Erroneous 
cognition ( bhrama-jnana ) is called conception, which is just a particular vrtti. Therefore, 
samsara is nothing but bondage caused by vrtti. When a vrtti of the antah-karana occurs by 
means of the Vedanta statement that “ aham brahmasmi, I am Brahman” (B U 1.4.10), then this 
vrtti causes the cessation of ignorance along with the material creation ( prapahca ), and that itself 
is liberation. Thus, in samsara, the purpose of vrttis is to establish empirical reality, whereas the 
highest purpose of a vrtti is for liberation, i.e., knowing absolute reality, whereby samsara 
conceived in the empirical state is negated. 

10.5,14 The Cessation of the Conceived (Kalpita kTNivrtti) 

Liberation, or the cessation of the conceived, is in the form of the known substratum. In other 
words, Brahman, as the substratum of all superimpositions, is not something that is unknown. In 
making this argument, Niscaldas draws on the fact that the sastras (scripture) and wise persons 
describe Brahman as the ultimate real substance. To say that “the cessation of samsara is 
liberation” establishes that Brahman is liberation. At the time of liberation, Brahman is not 
qualified ( visista ) by, or limited by ( upahita ), known-ness (jhatatva ). In the state of liberation, 
there is no present relation with known-ness {jhatatva), but the known-ness attribute has 
occurred previously, and therefore, although the substratum is not qualified ( visista ) or 
conditioned ( upahita ) by known-ness, it is however designated (upalaksita) by known-ness. 

Prior to the arising of known-ness, in the state of samsara, the substratum is not designated by 
known-ness. But, subsequent to the known-ness arising, even in its absence, the substratum can 
be designated by known-ness, and its nature is the cessation of samsara. The cessation of the 
anirvacaniya conceived is also anirvacamya itself and momentary. The cessation of the 
conceived remains for only one instant after knowledge, and does not cause duality. After one 
instant, the absolute absence of that cessation of the conceived occurs, and that is in the form of 
Brahman. This cessation of the conceived, i.e., the cessation of sorrow, is not the human pursuit 
(purusartha ) as it exists only momentarily. If only the absence of sorrow were the object of a 
person’s desire, then a person would not have desire for the pleasure that is totally eclipsed by 
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sorrow. The desire of a person for the absence of sorrow also occurs for the sake of natural 
happiness alone. Therefore, the principal human pursuit is not the absence of sorrow, but only 
happiness. Ignorance, the visible creation in the form of existence and non-existence as well as 
their cessation all are anirvacamya. The negation of them all is liberation in the form of the 
substratum, and that is of the nature of non-duality, ultimate happiness ( paramananda ), and the 
highest human pursuit. With this, the VP concludes. 

10.6 The Completeness of the VP 

Though the progression of ideas in the VP is logical, the end might appear abrupt. Was the 
text completed? Niscaldas’s successor Dayaram, in his letter reporting Niscaldas’s final days to 
Raja Ramsimha, mentions that seven chapters had been completed and the eighth was also 
complete; only the conclusion was lacking at the time of Niscaldas’s death. It is unclear who 
compiled the final version of the text. 617 Concerning the apparent abruptness of the VP’s ending, 
let us compare it to other Vedanta texts. Niscaldas devotes just ten pages to the nature of 
liberation, described as “the cessation of the conceived” (VP 8.161-72, 436-46), the majority of 
which is taken up with presenting and refuting opposing views, particularly that of the Nyaya- 
makaranda that the cessation of the conceived is of a fifth kind, other than the four possibilities 
of true, false, both-true-and-false, and neither-true-nor-false. Thus, the actual description of the 
cessation of the conceived amounts to being fewer than two pages (TP 8.171-2, 444-6) and 
constitutes the end of the text. Now, if we look at the Samksepa-sdrTraka (1050 CE), there too, 
the nature of liberation is described in the last and by far the shortest of its four chapters, 
comprising only 63 verses (where the total text runs to 1240 verses). Approximately 30 of these 
verses describe the fruits of self-knowledge, the fact that liberation is identical to the dtmd, and 


617 Dayaram writes: “vrtti dipika likhi hai sau yah samacar hai. saptaprakas varne the unmatai kuch kadhai bi hai aur ghale bi 
hai, aur dthvam prakas batiavai the so hazdrpath band itne maim sarTrant ho gaya. iti sn to hid nahun aur padarth bahut se 
likhe gae aur hazur neyah pucha ki mahdrdj kd mukharvind dvara kisai sadhu nai suria hovai uska nam likhiyo cho nam kiska 
likhe, sutantra rahne vale panic sat sadhu to pahle the so mahdrdj ka sarirpura hotai kitnek to cale gaye aur kitnek sadhu pustak 
likhte haim? granth to pfira ho gaya par iti sri hone kd kasar bakT rah gai likhan parhan vala ka iham to ausan nahun avta 
parantu sutantra haim sau dadudvare kd meld karne average jad ghanas re uham ikase dye hovemge jad dekha javega. The news 
regarding the Vrtti DTpika [possibly the “working title” of the VP] is that seven chapters were written and edited[?, kddhna and 
ghalna\. And the eight chapter that was written was very long, when [Niscaldas] passed away before finalizing it. And Your 
Highness [Raja Ramsimha] had asked for the name of any sadhu who might have heard the text directly from [Niscaldas], What 
to say of those, there were five to seven earlier, most of whom left on [Niscaldas] ’s death, and as it is, how many sadhus write 
books? The [VP] text was completed, it just fell short of being concluded. There is nobody literate here. But, when your [Raja 
Ramsimha’s] esteemed self conies for the festival at Dadu Dvara, at that time many [sadhus?] will have gathered there, then we’ll 
see [what to do about compiling the final version of the text?]” (Simha 1981, 13). [The punctuation in the Hindi text above is my 
editorial judgment. The only punctuation in the source is a danda after “ sarTrant ho gaya.'"] 
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whether liberation is embodied (jivan-mukti) or immediate. The remaining verses deal with the 
disciple’s introductory question, refutations of the efficacy of karma for effecting liberation, 
whether the cessation of the ignorance is of the fifth kind, and closing dedicatory verses. As 
another point of comparison, 618 consider the Ista-siddhi by Vimuktatman (850-976 CE), 
comprising 602 verses and eight chapters. The last chapter examines the removal of ignorance 
and has only 28 verses, just four of which (8.24-28) deal with the nature of liberation, while the 
earlier verses refute incorrect notions of the nature of the cessation of the conceived. 

From this rather brief comparison, it becomes clear that these authors were concerned 
primarily with refuting incorrect and unhelpful notions that hinder the understanding of one’s 
identity with Brahman and perhaps felt that, since the process of correcting these mistaken 
notions leads one to direct experience of one’s self and Brahman, there is no need to say much 
more on the topic. Hence, I would surmise that Niscaldas’s VP, rather than being brought to an 
abrupt end by his passing, is mostly complete in the form that we have it. It is likely that 
Niscaldas had already laid out the sections and may have intended to further flesh out the content 
of some portions and perhaps to add a concluding doha or two as he did at the end of the major 
section dealing with anirvacaniya-khyati (in section 6.3.1, p. 178). However, I am unable to 
identify any glaring absences and believe that the text as we have today forms a cohesive whole, 
despite Niscaldas’s untimely demise. 

10.7 Resolution of Differences in Positions 

After working through the entire VP, one is left with the sense of Niscaldas as an extremely 
well-read Advaita scholar, intimately familiar with Nyaya, Mlmamsa, and Advaita texts up to his 
time (See Appendix: Works and Authors Cited in VP, p. 409). He is not just regurgitating the 
ideas of his predecessors but is presenting a careful, reasoned analysis of the relative merits and 
demerits of various views and occasionally advancing his own refinements and clarifications. 
What follows is an enumeration of instances where Niscaldas presents differences in the 
standpoints of past Advaitins, and a look at how Niscaldas resolves these in each case. 


618 Advaita texts are legion. I have deliberately chosen Sarvajnatman’s Samksepa-sanraka (SS) and Vimuktatman’s Ista-siddhi 
for comparison of their length of treatment of the state of liberation, or the cessation of the conceived, because they both also 
consider whether the cessation of ignorance is of the fifth type, as Anandabodha does. In fact, the Ista-siddhi is the source for 
Anandabodha’s Nyaya-makaranda conception of the cessation of ignorance being the fifth type as discussed in the VP by 
Niscaldas, and possibly also for Sarvajnatman (Vimuktatman 1933, xxxv-vi). 
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In describing the sense-organs, Niscaldas presents Vacaspati Misra’s view that the mind is a 
sense-organ that validly cognizes happiness, sorrow, etc., and contrasts it with Padmapada’s 
view that the mind is not accepted as a sense-organ and, instead, happiness and sorrow are 
revealed by the witness-consciousness ( saksi ). First, Niscaldas enumerates four defects 
pertaining to Vacaspati’s position: 1) unlike the other five senses, the mind does not have a 
special object; 2) BhG 3.42, where the mind is said to be “superior to the senses, indriyebhyah 
param manah ,” does not include mind among the senses; 3) by accepting the mind as a separate 
sense-organ, Vacaspati suggests that Brahman-realization is mental, which is opposed to 
scripture; 4) the mind is a state of the antah-karana, which, being the locus of immediate 
cognition, is the agent of cognition, and that which is the agent ( karta ), cannot be the instrument 
(karana ). But then Niscaldas proceeds to show that these are not truly defects: 1) happiness, 
sorrow, desire, etc., are the special objects of the mind; 2) in BhG 3.42, indriyas denote external 
sense organs, and thus there is no conflict to say that the mind is superior to the external sense 
organs; 3) Brahman is neither an object of the mind, nor of a vrtti, except for the vrtti removes 
the ignorance which conceals Brahman; 4) the antah-karana can be the agent by virtue of being 
the locus ( asraya ) of cognition, and the mind, as the modification of antah-karana, can be an 
instrument of valid cognition, and therefore, also a means of cognition ( pramana ). Niscaldas 
states that it does not damage one’s understanding of Vedanta, i.e., one’s knowledge of 
Brahman, whether one accepts Vacaspati’s view that the mind is a sense-organ, or not. 619 
Niscaldas seems to suggest that, since neither view of the mind hinders a seeker’s attainment of 
Brahman, one is free to choose the view that personally resonates best. He essentially shows 
through extensive use of logical analysis that neither position on this matter conflicts with 
scripture and thus has no adverse soteriological effect. 

Niscaldas does not hesitate to point out flaws in the Vedanta-paribhasa and its commentary 
with regard to analogy ( upamiti ) (VP 4.5, 96-98). The author of the Vedanta-paribhasa, 
Dharmaraja Adhvarlndra (1550-1650 CE), defines the means of analogy ( upamdna ) as the 
cognition of similarity, 620 but Niscaldas holds that a better definition of analogical cognition is 
that which arises from the cognition of either similarity or dissimilarity; otherwise, there will be 


619 ' ' 

Mayeda suggested the same for Sankara: “It is not important at all to Sankara whether or not the manas [mind] is an indriya 
[sense-organ]: what he wishes to emphasize is that neither manas nor the indriyas are Atman" (Sankaracarya 2006, 2:33). 

620 sadrsya-prama-karanam upamanam (Dharmarajadhvarindra, Ramakrsnadhvarin, and Amaradasa 2000, 245). 
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no favorable analogical example for atma, since there is nothing similar to it. Niscaldas also 
takes to task Dharmaraja’s son, Ramakrsna Dlksita (1625-1700 CE), the author of Sikhamani 
commentary on Vedanta-paribhasa), for suggesting that an analogical cognition is not caused by 
the cognition of dissimilarity. 621 When one states, “your face is like [i.e., analogous to] the 
moon,” the similarity between the face and the moon is directly perceived, but the analogical 
cognition here is a rhetorical figure of speech ( upamalahkara ). The face-moon analogy example 
is actually from the Maniprabhd sub-commentary to the Vedanta-paribhasa (by Amaradasa, 
nineteenth c.). However, Niscaldas concedes that to explain this further would be difficult and 
also unproductive [for Brahman-realization], Even though it is explained in texts such as the 
Alahkara-candrika (a seventeenth century text on rhetoric by Gajapati VTra Narayanadeva) and 
others, he does not develop this further. This gives us an example of Niscaldas’s use of reason to 
clarify one’s understanding of analogy as a means of cognition and also of his thorough reading 
of the secondary literature, his refusal to let any misstatements pass unchecked, yet, at the same 
time, his constant focus on that which is necessary for explaining the knowledge of Brahman to 
his reader. Pointing out the defect in Ramakrsna’s logic here serves to remind his readers that 
they are in the hands of a knowledgeable guide 622 who will leave no stone unturned to deliver his 
reader to Brahman-realization, while at the same time saving the reader from having to deal with 
exploring unproductive approaches or from developing an improper understanding of the means 
which might delay one on the pursuit of the knowledge of Brahman. 

In explaining anirvacamya-khyati, Niscaldas presents two different descriptions of the 
agency of superimposition. According to Sarvajnatman in the Samksepa-sanraka, the property 
of being the substratum ( adhisthanata ) is in the particular portion of the object and not in the 
general portion, whereas the property of being the locus ( ddhdratd ) is in the general portion. 
However, Prakasatman, the author of the Pahcapadika Vivarana (PPV), holds that the property 
of being a substratum is in the general portion alone, and the content of valid cognition is the 


6 ‘' Ramakrsna writes: “na ca go-visadrsa ustra iti vaidharmya-jndna-janydnena visadrsl madly a gaur ity upamitav avyaptih 
tatropamdna-pramdnydnabhyupagamdt. na hi kascid anuvyavasyati karabhena gam upaminomlti. Our definition [of analogical 
cognition] does not fall short of covering the case where the analogical cognition, ‘my cow is different,’ may result from the 
cognition of the difference, ‘the camel is different from a cow,’ because the means of analogical cognition do not apply there, and 
neither does anyone subsequently realize, ‘I cognize a cow by analogy to a camel’” (Dharmarajadhvarindra, Ramakrsnadhvarin, 
and Amaradasa 2000, 247). 

6 “ Similarly, when presenting the competing theory of sat-khydti after having explained the Advaita view of anirvacanlya- 
khyati, Niscaldas states that although sat-khydti is not fit to be written about, however, if it were not described anywhere, the 
reader might conclude that the author was not aware of sat-khydti, therefore, Niscaldas has written about sat-khydti only to dispel 
this incorrect conclusion (VP 7.46, 281). Seen. 431, p. 207. 
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object’s “this-ness,” which opposes the object’s projection power, but, even when the “this-ness” 
is known, the content of the ignorance due to concealing power is still possible. Niscaldas 
reconciles these views, suggesting that both the ignorance-caused concealing, i.e., erroneous 
cognition, as well as the overthrow of concealment via a valid cognition occur in consciousness 
alone. The substratum of all superimpositions is also consciousness. Based on this, Niscaldas 
shows that the two views are simply different ways of conceiving erroneous cognition and that 
both these views are soundly defensible against objections. But once again, this reconciliation 
suggests that Niscaldas simply wants the reader to understand the Advaita siddhanta that all is 
Brahman as consciousness, and, as long as one understands this, either viewpoint is efficacious. 
Once again, as in the issue regarding whether the mind is a sense-organ or not, neither viewpoint 
in this current case conflicts with scripture and thus has no adverse soteriological effect. 

Niscaldas also explores at great length both the view of an Advaitin named Kavitarkika 
CakravartI Nrsimha Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB) that the contact of the eyes with the substratum 
alone is the cause for superimposition and the debate between KCNB and the proponent of 
substantive cognition ( dharmi-jndna-vddin , DJV). Although KCNB is also an Advaitin, 
Niscaldas considers KCNB’s view to be “against traditional views (sampradayika vacana taim 
viruddha )” and hence unacceptable. However, at the conclusion of his presentation of the 
KCNB-DJV debates, Niscaldas states that the various views considered “have similar merits and 
demerits. In truth, the intent of Advaita is only to demonstrate the unreality of empirical world; 
there is no purpose apart from this in propounding or refuting subdivisions (avantara bheda ). 
Thus, even if some refuted, incorrect view helps a seeker understand this, there is no harm. But 
here we have provided the reasoning only according to one view in order to prevent [a seeker] 
from going off on a wrong path, other than the way [shown by] the ancient teachers (pracma 
deary a). ” 623 The only reason the “correct” view is pointed out is to help the seeker follow the 
path of the ancient, enlightened teachers. Here again, Niscaldas demonstrates his ever-present 
focus on the soteriological goal desired of his undertaking to write the VP, namely, to aid the 
reader in achieving the knowledge of Brahman, the ultimate and only reality. However, at the 
same time we see his respect for the Advaita tradition. Similarly, in the VS, when Niscaldas 
disagrees with Vidyaranya and others who hold that sravana, manana and nididhyasana all are 


623 


VP 7.39, 275. See n. 426, p. 204, for the Hindi text. 
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required to gain immediate cognition ( aparoksa-jnana ) of Brahman (VS 1.21-3; also n. 200, p. 
200), he provides the means to reconcile their position with the correct view ( siddhanta ) of 
Vedanta. 

Niscaldas reiterates the soteriological priority of Vedanta when he refutes potential 
arguments from the atma-khyati standpoint, namely, that the Vedanta presentation of 
superimposition incurs the fallacy of unknown conception (aprasiddha kalpana dosa) due to its 
conception of a logically indeterminate ( anirvacamya ) silver appearing in place of the mother- 
of-pearl and that atma-khyati has economy over anirvacanlya-khyati due to not requiring one to 
imagine anirvacamya objects. Niscaldas states that the primary view ( mukhya siddhanta ) of 
Advaita is that there is only one consciousness and it is real; the entire creation (prapahca ) apart 
from consciousness is false, or anirvacamya. Thus, for Advaita, the true fallacy of unknown 
conception is to consider any object other than consciousness to be real. Niscaldas holds that, 
other than anirvacaniya-khvati , no other theory of error can elucidate non-duality. Thus, it is 
unproductive to talk of economy or lack thereof; nevertheless, he proceeds to demonstrate that it 
is the atma-khyati view that suffers a lack of economy instead. 

While describing the nature of the cessation of ignorance after Brahman-realization, 

Niscaldas refutes Sarvajnatman’s view that there is no trace-ignorance left after the realization 
(VP 8.118-20, 416-7; section 9.1.1, p. 315ff), saying that this view “contradicts the knower’s 
experience ( jnani ke anubhava ke viruddha hai)." Since the reader of the VP is presumably 
reading the text in order to gain the knowledge of Brahman and lacks the “knower’s experience,” 
this remark only serves to remind the reader, in a very understated yet direct way, that Niscaldas 
himself is speaking from experience. But this cannot also be construed as Niscaldas suggesting 
that Sarvajnatman did not have the knowledge of Brahman, given the high, albeit not uncritical, 
regard displayed by Niscaldas for Sarvajnatman; therefore, one gathers that once again Niscaldas 
is merely attempting to clarify the situation and forestall any misunderstanding on the seeker’s 
part. 

When Niscaldas is describing Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance (abhasa-vada) (in VP 8.9- 
18, 348-55; section 7.4.1, p. 239ff), he demonstrates the impossibility of Vidyaranya’s stance 
that Isvara is the appearance in the ignorance qualified by the collective latent tendencies of the 
intellect (buddhi-vasana) in the form of the sheath consisting of happiness (anandamaya-kosa). 
However, he does not find fault with Vidyaranya but rather with the understanding of 
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Vidyaranya’s teachings resulting from study without benefit of a teacher or tradition. Niscaldas 
goes on to show that in other parts of the PD, Vidyaranya’s understanding conforms with the 
teachings of the MaU, and indeed, Vidyaranya holds that the anandamaya-kosa is of the jiva 
alone. Further, the mention of Isvara-ness in the anandamaya-kosa that occurs in the Citra-dTpa 
{PD 6) is for the purpose of contemplation of the jfva’s identity with Isvara alone, just as in the 
MaU {VP 8.19, 355; section 7.4.1, p. 246ff). 

Of the four theories regarding the relation of jlva and Isvara, Niscaldas gives the least 
attention to the Theory of Delimitation ( avaccheda-vada ) of the BhamatT tradition, possibly 
because he disagrees with its view that the jiva is consciousness delimited by the antah-karana, 
and because, since the theory holds that formless consciousness cannot be reflected, its 
proponents must work harder to address the contradiction of sruti and smrti texts that propound 
the reflection of consciousness. But Niscaldas nonetheless accepts this theory because “many 
Advaita authors” have propounded it, and it is acceptable as long as one does not accept the 
version that holds the jiva to be consciousness delimited by the antah-karana. In this context, in 
the VS, he again states that, even though Sankara has propounded the Theory of Appearance in 
his Vakya-vrtti and Upadesa-sahasn, “all methods of Vedanta are for the sake of causing the 
knowledge of the non-dual atma; by whichever method the seeker gains this knowledge, that 
method alone is right for her.” 624 Going on to contrast the Vivarana's Theory of Reflection and 
Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance, Niscaldas points out that in the former, the nature of the 
reflection is real, while in the latter, it is false. Nevertheless, he states that both views are 
acceptable since the purpose is only to show that consciousness cannot possibly have the 
property of samsdra and that there is no mutual difference between jiva and Isvara. Thus, any 
view that leads the seeker to understand the unattached Brahman is respectable. However, 
Niscaldas does suggest that it is easier to understand the identity of unattached Brahman and 
atma by the Vivarana view, and, from the perspective of grasping the essence, only the Theory 
of Appearance and the Theory of Reflection are reasonable. Yet again, the Advaita tradition is 
respected, yet the different views are evaluated on the basis of soteriological efficacy. 

In discussing the feasibility of the perception of space by means of a vrtti, Niscaldas finds 
fault with both Sarvajnatman’s conception in the SS, and Nrsimhasrama’s conception in the 

6i4 VS 6.442, 275: sarva hi vedant Idprakriyd advaita-atma ke jandvanai kum hai. yataim jaunsiprakriyd taim jijnasu kiim hodha 
hovai, soT takum samTcma hai. 
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Advaita-dTpika. Sarvajnatman’s immediate perception of space by means of the mind requires 
the acceptance, on the basis of the result ( phala-bala-taim ), of the relation of the antah-karana' s 
vrtti with external space, assisted by an eye-y rtti of another form ( anyakara ). For Nrsimhasrama, 
the immediate cognition of space requires the acceptance of an eye-y rtti that has the form of 
sight ( aloka ) [of light] spread over space, once again on the basis of the result. Their 
explanations for their respective scenarios are somewhat unsatisfactory, as Niscaldas himself 
concedes, 625 but he allows for their feasibility “on the basis of the result,” i.e., the pragmatic 
consideration that we do perceive space immediately. It is appropriate to allow for immediate 
perception either via the senses or via self-illumination, as opposed to via the mind. Hence, the 
Advaita-dTpika conception, albeit flawed, is the “better” explanation (VP 8.71-2, 390-2; section 
8.2.3, p. 285ff). Niscaldas’s explanation of why the SS would even suggest its “more flawed” 
scheme will be deferred until the next section. Thus, the SS and Advaita-dTpika views are 
evaluated through the use of reason, and, while their interpretations are not outright rejected due 
to an implicit respect for the tradition, they are also not uncritically accepted. 

The cases of divergences among Advaita texts pointed out by Niscaldas in the VP that have 
been described in this section thus show some notable patterns. In all of these cases, there is 
considerable display of the use of reason and logical analysis to evaluate conflicting positions, 
which constitute the practice of philosophy. Frequently, Niscaldas demonstrates that the different 
positions have equal soteriological efficacy and are not in conflict with scripture; thus, one’s 
attainment of the knowledge of Brahman is not harmed by adopting any particular position. This 
is his conclusion in the matter of whether or not the mind is a sense-organ. In the case of whether 
the property of being the substratum of the superimposition resides in the particular portion of 
the object, per Sarvajnatman, or in the general portion, per Prakasatman, here too, Niscaldas 
demonstrates that both positions are valid. In summarizing the KCNB-DJV debate on the nature 
of superimposition, Niscaldas concedes that the various views considered have similar merits 
and demerits and that any of these views may help one understand the unreality of the empirical 
world, but it is important to follow the “correct” way shown by enlightened teachers in the 


625 “The immediate cognition of one [object] by a vrtti in the form of another, in the manner of the Advaita-dTpika, is not well 
known, and its acceptance is a defect, advaita-dTpika kT rtti saitn anydkdra-vrtti-saim anya kT aparoksata aprasiddha hai, taka 
artgikara dosa hai..., and the relation (gocarata) of the antah-karana to external objects, in the manner of the Satnksepa- 
sanraka, is not known, and its acceptance is a defect, au samksepa-sanraka rtti saitn hahya-padartha maim antah-karana- 
gocarata aprasiddha hai. taka artgikara dosa hai...” (VP 8.72, 391). 
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tradition. In explaining Vidyaranya’s apparent stance that Isvara is in the sheath consisting of 
happiness ( anandamaya-kosa ), Niscaldas shows his respect for tradition by demonstrating that 
this is a misunderstanding of Vidyaranya view and suggests that this can be avoided by studying 
with a teacher within the tradition. When presenting the four different theories regarding the 
relation of jlva and Isvara, he considers them all soteriologically efficacious. He accepts the 
BhamatT Theory of Delimitation ( a vaccheda- vdda ) because others in the tradition have supported 
it, even though he does not spend much time discussing it. The Theory of Appearance has the 
added benefit of having been accepted by Sankara, and Niscaldas accepts it as well as the 
Vivarana Theory of Reflection as helpful for the seeker to know Brahman, even though the latter 
is the easier of the two. 

But Niscaldas does not uncritically accept all traditional views. He revises the Vedanta- 
paribhasa definition of analogical cognition and points out flaws in its Sikhamani commentary, 
as if to remind the readers that he is giving them the benefit of his knowledge by pointing out 
incorrect positions when needed. He is particularly vigorous when refuting views outside the 
Advaita system such as dtma-khyati and the other theories of erroneous cognition, but his motive 
is purely to enable the seeker to attain the proper understanding of non-duality and to forestall 
any potential misunderstanding. He draws on the understanding and experience of a knower 
( jnani) of Brahman to clarify issues, such as when he refutes Sarvajnatman’s view that there is 
no trace-ignorance left after the realization, and implicitly reminds us that he himself is a knower 
of Brahman. He also finds fault with both Sarvajnatman and Nrsimhasrama’s views of the 
immediate perception of space, but, since they are both respected members of the Advaita 
tradition, presents a means to reconcile their interpretations. 

10.7.1 The Praudhi-vdda Strategy of Reconciling Conflicting Views 

In some cases where Niscaldas sees a disagreement between two views, he reconciles the 

incorrect view by suggesting that the originator was engaging in praudhi-vada, an extravagant 
argument. At the very least, it appears to be a gentle stratagem to explain the defect in the 
position of a proponent who is highly regarded in the tradition while alerting the reader that the 
particular position is not soteriologically productive. Niscaldas defines prauclhi-vada as the 
temporary acceptance of the opponents’ view in the process of refuting their objections to one’s 
own view (VP 6.35, 191). Thus, where the immediate (pratyaksa) cognition of non-existence is 
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claimed by the authors of texts such as the Bheda-dhik-kdra and Vedanta-paribhasa, Niscaldas 
suggests these authors were engaged in praudhi-vada, and, in actuality, the knowledge of non¬ 
existence due to non-cognition is always mediate (VP 6.35, 191). However, Niscaldas does not 
leave it at that; he proceeds to show at length how these views are incomplete, and provides a 
tighter definition of non-cognition (VP 6.31-34, 178-87; section 5.4.6, p. 388). 

In discussing Vidyaranya’s statement that principal (grammatical) coordination ( mukhya- 
samanadhikaranya ) of the jiva with Brahman is possible in the maha-vakyas even though the 
reflection is considered false in Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance, Niscaldas suggests that it 
may be reconciled with the Vivarana view by understanding Vidyaranya’s statement as prauclhi- 
vada, an extravagant assertion. However, Niscaldas does state that, in this case, Vidyaranya has 
imposed his opinion on the Vivarana text, and he clearly demonstrates that Vidyaranya’s view is 
incorrect (VP 8.14, 350-1; section 7.4.1, p. 242). Here too, Niscaldas is pointing out a defect in 
the argument of Vidyaranya who is revered within the Advaita tradition and seeks to excuse 
Vidyaranya’s overreach, but at the same time he helps the reader understand the right view and 
reach a clear understanding. 

Similarly, when the Samksepa-sanraka asserts that space can be immediately cognized only 
by the mind, Niscaldas points out that the explanation is not satisfactory. He then offers 
Nxs\m\i&sx 2 LmzL s Advaita-dTpika conception as a “better, though still flawed” explanation, 626 even 
though both Sarvajnatman and Nrsimhasrama’s explanations are accepted “on the basis of the 
result (phaia-bala-taim ).” Niscaldas then explains Sarvajnatman’s claim of the immediate mental 
perception of space as prauclhi-vada, an extravagant assertion, and explains that in fact the 
immediate cognition of the substratum only occurs via the senses or via self-illumination, never 
via the mind (VP 8.71-2, 390-2; section 8.2.3, p. 285ff). As presented by Niscaldas, even the 
Advaita-dTpika explanation ought to be explained as prauclhi-vada, but Niscaldas does not do so 
possibly because Nrsimhasrama explains further that the antah-karana' s vrtti in the form of the 
sight (aloka) of the light, which spreads through the all-pervasive space and thus assists in the 


6 ‘ 6 In all fairness, that is not Nrsimhasrama’s final explanation. His siddhanta (conclusion) is that “space/sky is known by the 
witness consciousness, and the color blue is superimposed on it, ...asmad ukta-vidhaya saksi-vedye gagane mlam aropa it?’ 
(Nrsimhasrama, Narayanasrama, and Subrahmanya Sastri 1982, 2:418). For the full discussion see Nrsimhasrama (1982, 2:415- 
8). Further, in Advaita epistemology, each of the five basic elements is connected with a sense-organ, and space, being the 
medium of sound, is associated with the ear, and is not really considered perceptible by the eye, as it has no form/color. 
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perception of space, is itself manifest in the witness-illumined, i.e., self-illumined, space. 627 By 
describing the SS argument as prauclhi-vada , Niscaldas, at one and the same time, marks the 
argument as flawed and inconsistent with the Advaita doctrine, yet also allows its proponent, 
Sarvajhatman, the benefit of the doubt. He implicitly accepts that Sarvajhatman, as part of the 
teaching Advaita tradition, was a knower of Brahman, and thus there must have been a good 
reason for him to present a flawed argument. 

Niscaldas even uses the prauclhi-vada stratagem to reconcile his own assertion in VS 6.306, 
186, that dreams are perceived by illusory senses, an assertion that contradicts sruti (specifically 
BU 4.3.9, which states that dreams are self-illumined) and is thus incorrect (VP 8.75, 393). The 
implication is that although the VS assertion is incorrect, it was knowingly stated to simplify the 
discussion and renders no harm to Advaita’s soteriological efficacy. Also in the VS, in the 
section refuting non-Advaita views on direct significatory relation (sakti-vrtti), the commentator, 
Pt. Pltambar, explains that here Niscaldas accepts the flawed position of kevala-bheda, the 
acceptance of difference between the signifier ( vacaka ) and the signified ( vacya ), that the Bhatta 
Mhnamsaka opponent accuses Advaita of, and still refutes the Bhatta objection (VS 6.425-7, 
263-5). The prauclhi-vada explanation is also used by other Vedantins, for example, by Appayya 
Dlksita (1973, 274). 

10.8 Diversity of Doctrinal Interpretations 

We have seen Niscaldas deal with differences in doctrinal interpretations in the previous 
section. There is a long tradition, even within Advaita Vedanta itself, of attempting to explain the 
diversity of both traditional and current doctrinal interpretations. An oft-cited couplet of 
Suresvara, Sankara’s senior-most disciple, states, “By whatever system one learns of the inner 
self, that itself is [considered] proper here [in Vedanta even if the system is] unsteady.” 628 
Suresvara may only be reflecting his teacher’s sentiments. As Ingalls (and many others) have 
noted, “[Sankara] concentrates on what he considers the heart of the matter, the teaching that is 
necessary for the attainment of moksa. This teaching is that avidya, whatever its modality, is 


6 ‘ 7 kintu san’agatakaso ’pi prasrta-prakasakarantah-karana-vrtty-abhivyakta-saksi-bhasyam akasam (Nrsimhasrama, 
Narayanasrama, and Subrahmanya Sastri 1982, 2:416). 

6-8 BU Bh. Vartika 1.4.402: yaya yaya bhavet pumsam vyutpattih pratyag-atmani; sa saiva prakriyeha syat sadhvT sa 
canavasthita (Suresvaracarya and Anandagiri 1982, 342). Vidyaranya quoted the first three padas in PD 8.72, and in its entirety 
in Anubhuti-prakasa 13.95 (1983, 96) or 13.108 (1992, 417). Also Acyutakrsna, in his commentary to the SLS (Dlksita and Tirtha 
1973, 4), Madhusudana Sarasvatl in his Siddhanta-bindu (Sarasvati et al. 1928, 6), and Murti (1983, 70). 
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never truly connected with the self. ... His interest in metaphysics and logic is always 
subordinated to the center of his attention” (1953, 72). 629 There is a long-standing precedent for 
Niscaldas’s focus on soteriological efficacy. 

But if the chapters 5-9 reviewing Niscaldas’s thought as presented in the VP have shown 
anything, they demonstrate that this focus on spiritual liberation does not mean that the thinking 
of the various teachers in the Advaita lineage was unsystematic and imprecise or that it was 
primarily speculative, mystical, and theological. If anything, the many teachers whose works we 
have seen Niscaldas engage, as well as Niscaldas’s own views, are every bit as rigorous, 
systematic, and occasionally even pedantic as the best of Western philosophy. 630 “They were 
writing for intelligent and critically minded readers and not pleading for the silence of mystic 
communion.” Rather, “[they] wished to comprehend rationally what they apparently experienced 
through mystical insight. Or, ... they were driven to their mystical conclusion by the force of 
their logic” (Matilal 1977a, 6, 25). Nonetheless, these Advaitins never lost sight of the forest, 
i.e., liberation, for the sake of the philosophical trees. Gaurinath Sastri, in his foreword to 
Nrsimhasrama’s Advaita-dlpika, suggests that the methods used by the proponents of Vedanta to 
lead one to the knowledge of Brahman “retain no value in and by themselves” (Nrsimhasrama, 
Narayanasrama, and Subrahmanya Sastri 1982, 2). Sastri then cites Bhartrhari: “Only ignorance 
[i.e., the unreal] is described by the different methods of the sdstra; ,,m and also Srlharsa: “The 
capability \djnd = samarthya ] of the arguments [used] in fulfilling one’s desire [namely, 
establishing the Vedanta doctrine] is not even refutable [by me], just l ik e a king’s command 
[which opposes the enemy forces] is not disobeyed [by his own forces]; thus why not use them 
[the very same arguments] even against Vedantic means as you [the opponent] wish?” 632 The 


629 ' 

Also Mayeda: “Sankara is primarily concerned not with the establishment of any epistemologically or philosophically perfect 
system but the salvation of people suffering from transmigratory existence here in the present world” (Sankaracarya 2006, 2:43). 

630 Matilal articulates the Western misperception of “Indian philosophy” as “a group off occult religious cults, a system of 
dogmas, and an odd assortment of spirituality, mysticism, and imprecise thinking, concerned almost exclusively with ‘spiritual 
liberation’” (1971, 10). 

631 Sastri only cites the first half of verse, in Sanskrit. The fall verse reads: “sastresu prakriya-bhedair avidyaivopavamyate; 
anagama-vikalpa tu svayam vidyopavartate. Only ignorance [i.e., the unreal] is described by the different methods of the sastra. 
But knowledge [of the Real] itself remains unaffected by [these] differences. Vakyapadiya 2.233” (Pillai 1971, 90). While citing 
Bhartrhari on means and methods, we can also add Vakyapadiya 2.38: “upadayapiye heyas tan updydnpracaksate; upayanam ca 
niyamo navasyam avatisthate. Even the means which are required are to be abandoned. The means do not remain required.” This 
is stated in the context of grammatical analysis (45). 

63 “ Khandana-khanda-khadya v. 27: abhistasiddhav api khandananam akhancli rdjnam iva naivam djna; tat tani kasman na 
yathdbhildsam saiddhantike ’pi adhvani yojayadhvam. Once again Sastri only cites the verse in Sanskrit and paraphrases its 
sense, but, due to the terse nature of the verse, I have made use of several commentaries to help determine the meaning (Srlharsa 
et al. 1914, 228-9; 1917, 139; 1962 (2019 V.S), 82-3; Jha 1986, 79). Granoff provides an alternate translation: “And the use of 
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same methods and arguments can be used for or against one’s own system, particularly in 
Srlharsa’s style of dialectics termed vitanda, where the opponent’s thesis is refuted without 
offering an alternative thesis. Nonetheless, Brahman, the ground of all being, is unaffected by 
such disputation. 

To stress the emphasis on the final goal, Suresvara’s couplet is also cited by Acyutakrsna in 
his Krsnalankara commentary to the SLS, while explaining an opening verse where Appayya 
Diksita explains his motive for composing the (SLS) text: “The ancient teachers, intent 633 on 
establishing the identity of the self as the highest, described [this identity] in different and 
contradictory ways, because they disregarded the matters based in the empirical sphere. I 
compile here the sources of these many differences in the correct view ( siddhdnta ) that were 
explained by my venerable father, for clarifying my mind.” 634 Acyutakrsna provides yet another 
statement by Appayya to explain this verse, this time from Appayya’s Parimala sub- 
commentary 635 to the BS SBh : “It is not a contradiction to conceive of imaginary entities as a 
means to understand a real object. For example, in order to point out the real [but hard to see] 
Arundhatl star, 636 the stars to the East, North, etc., conceived of by different people as “the bigger 
ArundhatT” do not contradict the real star.” 637 Essentially, what matters is that one arrives at the 
knowledge of one’s self as Brahman, even if the means is flawed, imperfect, or imagined. 

Niscaldas himself uses similar arguments when concluding his treatment of anirvacariiya- 
khyati. “The difference between non -atma objects as real and unreal has been stated only for the 
sake of facilitating entry into the knowledge of Advaita for those seekers whose intellect is dull 
(sthiila), analogous to the arundhatT-nydya. 638 If one whose intellect is dull is told the correct 
doctrine ( siddhdnta ) right at the outset, then that person, who holds that non -atma objects are 
real, on hearing the marvelous meaning of the doctrine might become averse to the sastra and 


refuting principles even in proving one’s desired aim is not banned by any law like the law of kings. Thus, why cannot you 
employ them at will, even on the path of your very own doctrines” (1978, 202)? 

633 Here I take sannahyadbhih as tatparyavadbhih following Acyutakrsna, and in apposition with dcdryaih. 

634 SLS 1.2: prdcmdcaryair vyavahara-siddha-visayesv atmaikya-sidddhauparam sannahyadbhir anadarat saranayo nanavidha 
darsitah; tan mulan i/ia samgrahena katicit siddhanta-bhedan dhiyas-suddhayai sahkalaydmi tdta-carana-vydkhyd-vacah 
khyapitan (Diksita and TTrtha 1973, 4). 

635 The Parimala is Appayya’s commentary on the Kalpataru, which itself is a commentary by Amalananda on Vacaspati’s 
BhamatT on the BS SBh. 

636 See n. 440, p. 215. 

6,7 Parimala on BS 1.4.15: akalpita-vastu-pratipatty-updyatayd kalpyamanesu padarthesu virodho na dosavahah, yatha 
tattvikdrundhatJ-pratipatty-upayataya nana-purusaih kalpyamdnasu tat-pracyodTcy-adi-naksatra-rupasu sthularundhatTsu 
virodho na dosavahah (Sankaracarya and Sastri 1938, 403). 

638 See n. 440, p. 215. 
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might stray from the pursuit of liberation ( purusartha ). Therefore, non -atma objects are said to 
have two-fold reality, empirical and illusory, while consciousness has ultimate reality. Then 
when the lesser reality of the created world (prapanca) relative to consciousness has been 
established in one’s intellect from the example of the dream and from the negative sentences of 
Vedanta, one can know all non -atma objects to be illusory and bereft of reality and manifestation 
( satta-sphurti )” (VP 7.55, 288-9). 

Such an explanation of a gradation of teaching methods adapted to the student’s level and 
ability is common to Indian thought since the early times, as, for example, in the “progressive 
teachings” of the BhG gradually leading the devotee to the highest revelation (Minor 1980, 340) 
and in the upaya-kausalya, “skillful means” of Mahayana Buddhism (Williams 1989, 142-51). 
Even Sankara “emphasizes repeatedly that the Veda itself adjusts its teachings to different levels 
of understanding and qualification, that it uses different methods of instruction and that it 
addresses different interests and capabilities. ... also within the "knowledge section" (jnana- 
kanda ), that is, the Upanisads, it speaks at different levels. It offers various meditational and 
devotional methods and "symbolic" devices ( pratTka ), such as the om, to those who are of slow 
or mediocre understanding ( mandamadhyamaprattipattim prati ” (Halbfass 1991, 57). Niscaldas 
himself describes the conventional view, srsti-drsti-vada - as holding that creation occurs first 
and then subsequently, by relation with a means of cognition ( pramana ), perception takes place, 
and that non -atma objects have an empirical reality even when uncognized - as the perspective 
of “persons of unrefined vision (sthula-darsi).” However, after study of Vedanta, both empirical 
and illusory objects of perception are seen to be anirvacamya and not really existent since their 
substratum is cognized as pure consciousness, Brahman. Thus, since the empirical reality is then 
also seen as ultimately unreal, and the seeker is led to the end goal, Niscaldas holds that this view 
does “no damage (hdni) to non-duality, Advaita” (VP 8.77, 394). Implicit in this statement, 
however, is the fact that Niscaldas considers the theory of drsti-srsti, that perception is creation, 
to be superior, as will be discussed in section 10.9. Nevertheless, Niscaldas consistently reminds 
his reader that the empirical is also to be subsumed under the illusory upon Brahman-realization. 

A modern scholar is more outspoken regarding the doctrinal diversity: “All the [teachers] 
agreed in the ultimate unity of the soul, and with the unreality of the phenomenal world. For the 
world of fiction, different explanations are given, according to the ingenuity of each [teacher]. 
What if different explanations are given for a mere fiction (Ramesan 1972, 92)!” 
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10.9 Niscaldas and Drsti-srsti-vada 

In chapter 8, we saw Niscaldas describe drsti-srsti-vada (DSV), the theory that perception is 
creation, in the context of his discussion of the nature of reality and illusoriness. His treatment of 
this doctrine where either perception itself is creation, or creation occurs concurrent with 
perception, is rather understated; he simply mentions that DSV is accepted by all Advaita sastras 
(VP 8.76, 394). This theory is also referred to as eka-jiva-vada, the theory that there is only one 
jiva. DSV appears to be a form of metaphysical solipsism, which holds that the self is the only 
existing reality and that all other reality, including the external world and other persons, have no 
independent existence but are representations of the consciousness of that self. However, the 
difference between DSV and solipsism is that within DSV neither the “self’ nor the other 
dependent “realities” are empirically real; the “self’ is consciousness, the non-dual substratum of 
everything perceived as though real, separate and independent, and there is nothing other than 
consciousness, i.e., Brahman. Compared to this understated and implicit acceptance of the DSV 
in the VP, Niscaldas is more emphatic in the VS, where he states that that DSV is the correct 
view ( siddhanta ) of Vedanta. In essence, consciousness is ever-liberated. Bondage, liberation, 
the Vedas, and gurus are not accepted as really existent. The transformations of ignorance 
apparently manifest in consciousness in various forms, but there is no harm whatsoever to atma, 
which is ever unattached, unchanged ( ekarasa ). No one has become liberated in the past, and no 
one will be liberated in the future; instead, consciousness is ever-free. Ignorance and its 
transformations never have any relation to consciousness; therefore, the perception of bondage, 
Vedas, gurus, sravana and the rest, samadhi, and even liberation are also bom of ignorance, like 
a dream, and hence are false. The persistence of such notions for so long is also born of 
ignorance (VS 6.329, 203). 

Some scholars hold that DSV is the “perfection of Advaita philosophy” (Ganguli 1988, 98). 
Vidyaranya considered drsti-srsti to be the fast (avilambita) and direct (hathat) path to 
knowledge of the self, likening it to a secret back-door granting direct access to the inner 
sanctum of the king. By contrast, study of the “ tat tvam asi ” maha-vakya is like attempting to 
gain an audience with the king through the main palace entrance; it is also possible to gain 
knowledge by this means, but there are more obstacles and it takes a lot longer. 639 Niscaldas 

Anubhuti-prakasa 9.46cd-5 lab: praudhasya raja-gehasya dvaram syatpurato manat (9.46). The entrance to the grand palace 
will be large and in front, prsthato 'ntahpura-dvaram cora-dvarakhyam alpakam; The entrance to the inner sanctum is small and 
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himself implies the same when he mentions that the difference between non -atma objects, as 
either real or illusory, is merely for the sake of facilitating entry into the knowledge of Advaita 
for those seekers whose intellect is dull and who, if instructed in the DSV doctrine at the outset, 
might become averse to the scriptures ( sastra ) and stray from the goal of liberation ( purusartha ) 
(section 6.3.4, p. 188). Niscaldas also states that such people, who hold that samsara and 
bondage are real and that human effort is needed to attain liberation, would lose the hope of 
liberation if told that, according to DSV, nobody ever has become liberated. Therefore, as a 
kindness to such people, the sruti-smrti statements propounding the liberation of Suka, 
Vamadeva and others have not been tenned subsidiary statements of praise ( artha-vada ) but are 
instead considered to be injunctions ( vidhi ) for the pursuit of liberation, in other words, a 
teaching better suited their lower capabilities. 640 

DSV certainly is non-dualism taken to its limits, and the evidence that Niscaldas accepts it 
provides some insight on his choice to write in the vernacular. Niscaldas holds that one ought to 
perform good actions until the strong desire for knowledge arises, and then undertake the 
practice of continual sravana, etc., to attain the knowledge of Brahman (section 8.5, p. 302). If, 
as per DSV, the empirical world is as though a dream and there are no Vedas or gurus, it is of no 
consequence whether one writes in Sanskrit or the vernacular, as such conventions are not real 
either. Facilitating access of greater numbers of persons to the teachings of Advaita that lead to 
liberation could be considered good karma, even though these other persons are merely 
conceptions of one’s own consciousness. Moreover, Niscaldas, if enlightened, would no longer 
be required to do anything. But the act of writing vernacular texts to facilitate the knowledge of 
Brahman could be considered one of the Divine Properties ( daivT-sampada ) that enlightened 
persons possess (see section 8.5.1, n. 572, p. 304), specifically, an expression of compassion 


to the rear, and is called the thief s door, maha-dvarena sahasa durlabham raja-darsanam (47). jana-sammarda-bahulydd 
dvaranam ca bahutvatah; An immediate audience with the king via the grand entrance is hard to obtain, due to crush of the 
crowd, and the multiplicity of gates, alpa-dvare svami-bliakto hathad rajanam iksate (48). drsti-srstydnubhuty-arthJ vetty 
atmanam tatha hathat; [Whereas] the devotee of the king sees the king directly via the small entrance. Similarly, the one who 
seeks direct knowledge inevitably/directly knows the self by means of [the doctrine of] drsti-srsti. maha-srstya tat-padartham 
adau jnatva tatha punah (49). tvam-padartham sodhayitva vakyad bodho vilambate. After first understanding the meaning of the 
word “that {tat)” by means of the cosmic creation, then having clarified [one’s understanding of] the meaning of the word “you 
(tvam ),” [self-]realization through the [tat tvam asi] maha-vakya takes a long time [to achieve], tasmad ihajata-satrur balaker 
avilambitah (50). pratyag-brahmatva-bodhartham drsti-srstim avocata (51ab). Therefore, [King] Ajatasatru spoke of [the 
doctrine of] drsti-srsti to [the brahman] Balaki here [in the KausitakT Upanisad ], in order to immediately bring about [Balaki’s] 
realization of Brahman as [his] inner-self (Vidyaranya 1983, 62). 

640 For Ramana Maharshi’s perspective on DSV and its place in his method of what I earlier called the “gradation of teaching 
methods adapted to the student’s level ability (p. 392),” see Arvind Sharma (2003, 53-5). 
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towards all beings ( bhiitesu daya), or simply the karma one must do to exhaust one’s prarabdha 
karma. Acceptance of DSV would certainly also explain Niscaldas’s lack of interest in socio¬ 
political engagement, as that too would be seen as not real or of consequence to liberation, akin 
to the image of fire projected on a screen lacking any ability to burn anything. 

10.10 Reason versus Revelation 

The argument that Niscaldas was influenced to write in the vernacular by his acceptance of 
DSV may seem extreme. Even without taking DSV into account, there is yet another explanation 
for Niscaldas’s action, which is also sanctioned by his Vedanta views. Despite Niscaldas’s 
seemingly radical break with tradition in writing about Advaita in the vernacular, on the whole, 
he appears to be quite conservative and tradition-bound. In this section, a few notable examples 
are provided of Niscaldas’s position on the use of reason versus sruti, revelation, which reveal an 
interesting insight into his understanding of “revelation.” 

What is the role of reason in understanding Brahman via srutil In refuting the Sankhya 
argument based on logic, namely, that Brahman cannot be the cause of the creation because 
Brahman is different from it, the BS points out that the same defect exists in the Sankhya position 
too “because reasoning is groundless. If you say it is to be proven by another way [to avoid the 
defect], even then you cannot escape [the defect], tarkapratisthanad api, anyatha ’numeyam iti 
ced, evam api avimoksa-prasangah ” BS 2.1.11). Commenting on this siitra, Sankara states, “and 
hence the meaning of scripture ( agama ) is not to be opposed by mere reason, because reason is 
based, not on scripture but on mere human fancy, and fancy is uncontrollable.” 641 The word 
translated as “reason” here is tarka, which more precisely means contra-factual argument, and 
one must recall that Niscaldas included tarka under erroneous cognition (VP 7.84, 342-3; section 
7.2, p. 233). In the process of refuting the Nyaya anyatha-khyati and defending anirvacanlya- 
khyati (section 6.3.5.6, p. 206), Niscaldas cautions that it is inappropriate for an orthodox person 
(astika) to twist the meaning stated in the Vedas by means of humanly-conceived tools of logic 
( yukti-samuddya ). Thus, for Sankara and also Niscaldas, when it comes to understanding 
scripture, particularly for the purpose of knowing Brahman, reason is not to be trusted. Both of 
them use reason when it is appropriate; in fact, in BS SBh 2.1.11, we see Sankara using reason to 


itas ca nagamye ’rthe kevalena tarkena pratyavasthatavyam. yasman niragamah purusotpreksa-matra-nibandhanas tarka 
apratisthita bhavanti, utpreksdyd nirankusatvdt (Sankaracarya and Sastri 1938, 448). 
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argue for the inapplicability of reason in knowing scripture. Reason has its uses; it helps in 
understanding, correcting, and systematizing thought, but it cannot provide the knowledge of 
Brahman. The use of reason in Vedanta is “primarily a negative one, meant to refute or 
neutralize opposing doctrines” (Halbfass 1988a, 280). As we have seen, only verbal testimony 
(sabda pramana ) comprising scripture and the testimony of enlightened teachers is accepted by 
Vedanta as the means of knowledge for Brahman. 642 Elsewhere, in the context of the Veda 
adjusting its teachings to suit the different levels of the students’ qualifications, Halbfass 
suggests that “Sankara is obviously convinced that such variability and didactic adjustment is 
legitimate and effective insofar only as it is ... rooted in revelation ” (1991, 57; emphasis mine). 

When describing the diverse views on the relation between jiva and Isvara, Niscaldas states 
that the intent ( tatparya ) of these different methods ( prakriya ) and all the texts of Advaita is that 
only listening ( sravana ) to Vedanta texts can provide the result of becoming free from suffering. 
Such Vedanta texts provide the means of the knowledge of the nature of the ever-liberated atma 
and the attainment of happiness and free one from the endless kinds of afflictions produced by an 
attitude of agency. Aside from this, listening to Vedanta can never result in the destruction of 
bondage for atma or the attainment of liberation in the form of ultimate happiness since, even 
before listening to Vedanta, the atma is ever-liberated and does not have the affliction of 
bondage. Nevertheless, since the endless, false bondage is erroneously apprehended, one engages 
in listening to Vedanta only due to delusion; one who is not deluded will not engage in such 
activity. 

Towards the end of the VP, Niscaldas presents three different unattributed views on the final 
question pertaining to vrttis, namely its use. These views differ concerning their conception of 
the jiva, ignorance, and the relation with objects. Niscaldas considers the point of primary 
difference is whether theylva’s upadhi is pervasive or delimited, and he suggests that this 
distinction is solely for the purpose of revealing the cleverness of one’s intellect ( buddhi- 
pravlnata-khydpana). However, since all views depend on a vrtti to effect a relation of the 
cognizer with the object, these views instead only demonstrate the lack of cleverness. It is as 
though Niscaldas is chiding his unnamed proponents for losing sight of the bigger picture in the 
midst of their intellectual wrangling and is cautioning the reader to avoid the same pitfall; instead 


642 See also, Murti (1983). 
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the reader must remain aware that the ultimate purpose of a vrtti is to effect a relation with 
Brahman; he thus pulls the rug out from under all the intellectual constructs. As if to underscore 
the point, Niscaldas states within two pages that samsara, comprising the waking, dream, and 
deep sleep states caused by the vrttis (which themselves are modifications of ignorance), is 
nothing but bondage, and the vrtti brought about by the maha-vakya, “I am Brahman,” brings 
about the end to ignorance and the worldly creation ( prapanca ), i.e., liberation. 

Let us look at a few examples of how Niscaldas uses scripture to make his arguments. When 
arguing for the incorrectness of the view that considers Isvara to be the sheath of happiness 
( anandamaya-kosa ), he writes that all authors have accepted the five sheaths ( kosa ), including 
Vidyaranya himself in his Pancakosa-viveka {PD 3), and, since the works of these authors 
cannot possibly be wrong, Isvara-ness does not reside in the sheath of happiness {VP 8.17, 353; 
section 7.4.1, p. 244). In his VS, Niscaldas declares Vidyaranya’s Theory of Appearance 
{(abhasa-vada ) to be superior to the Theory of Delimitation and, to strengthen his claim, 
mentions that Sankara also accepted the Theory of Appearance {VS 4.203, 113; 6.442, 275; 
section 7.4.5, p. 257). In the course of refuting secondary ignorance as the material cause of 
reference-superimposition, Niscaldas makes sure that “the enlightened words ( sarvajna-vacana ) 
[of] Pancapadika ” are not opposed. 643 In his subsequent refutation of an objection, Niscaldas 
accepts as incontrovertible the Pancapadika statement referenced in the argument and proceeds 
to show that it has been misunderstood by the objector (section 8.1.5, p. 272ff). Niscaldas even 
extends the property of omniscience {sarvajnata) to the authors of other philosophical systems 
such as Aksapada Gotama of the Nyaya-sutra, Kanada of the Vaisesika-sutra, and Kapila of the 
Sankhya-sutra {VP 7.63, 307; section 6.3.5.5, p. 204). 

Niscaldas argues in favor of the utility of performing sravana, etc., even if one is not in the 
sannyasa-asrama, the life-stage of renunciation, on the grounds that, eventually, the practice will 
lead the seeker to renunciation. To support his argument, Niscaldas quotes statements attributed 
to Gaudapada, the YogVa, and Vidyaranya’s PD, alongside sruti (section 8.5, p. 302ff), and thus 
indicates that he considers these works to be scripture as well. Similarly, when refuting the 
Nyaya-makaranda view that the cessation of the conceived is different from the substratum, 

643 Niscaldas precedes this statement with an explanation that “the teacher Padmapada wrote the commentary (tlka) called 
Pancapadika to the \Sankara-]bhasya on the Brahma-sutra, and he attained enlightenment [lit. omniscience] through the 
teachings [lit. words] of Sankara, sanraka-bhasya kitika pancapadika nama padmapadacaiya naim kiya hai, takiim bhasyakara 
ke vacana taim sarvajnata huihai ” (VP 8.53, 378). 
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Niscaldas argues that the Nyaya-makaranda view contradicts the statements of BS bhasyakara 
Sankara, effectively elevating Sankara’s works to the status of scripture too (section 9.3.2, p. 
341). This is not surprising since Niscaldas considers Sankara to be a knower of Brahman, i.e., 
enlightened. 644 

In support of the substratum of dreams as consciousness located within the body, Niscaldas 
states that to consider the substratum being located elsewhere would oppose the words of 
Gaudapada, in the vaitathya-prakarana of the Mandukya-karika (MaKa 2.1-3), and of Sankara’s 
commentary to the same, (section 8.2.1, p. 282ff). Also in connection with dreams, Niscaldas 
raises a potential shortcoming in Sarvajnatman’s Samksepa-sarJraka statement on the self¬ 
immediacy of dream-super impositions, and, in his remedy to this shortcoming, invokes the view 
of “the honorable Prakasatman” (Prakasatma-sricarana) 645 that objects in a dream- 
superimposition are illumined without a vrtti due to their constant relation with the jiva- 
consciousness that is their substratum. The added reverence for Prakasatman is certainly 
puzzling because when Niscaldas is apparently reverential to Prakasatman elsewhere, 646 he is 
actually critical of Prakasatman’s position. Nevertheless, it draws the reader’s attention yet again 
to Niscaldas’s high regard for the works of Prakasatman and also of Sarvajnatman. 

Despite holding that all human beings are eligible for attaining liberation through the 
knowledge of Brahman, Niscaldas suggests that, in the case of those outside the “twice-born” 
castes, the means of attaining this knowledge are the traditionally tolerated ones: namely, 
listening to the puranas and itihasa for sudras, and listening to vernacular commentaries for the 
lowest caste. It appears as if the possibility that sudras and lower castes might want and be able 
to study these texts on their own cannot itself be mentioned, to say nothing of their study of sruti 
and smrti. However, he is not as conservative on this issue as it may appear at first glance. When 
discussing the utility of action for gaining knowledge, Niscaldas does note that Amalananda 
(1247-1347 CE), the author of the Kalpataru, a commentary on Vacaspati Misra’s BhamatT, 
argued that even those outside the traditional asrama system, such as the non-brahman carter, 
Raikva, and GargI, a woman, are considered by sruti to have knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, 

644 See preceding note (n. 643). 

645 See n. 536, p. 273. 

646 This is not an isolated instance. In TP 3.18, 81, too, Niscaldas refers to Prakasatma-sricarana as the author of the Vivarana , in 
the context of the four accessories to verbal cognition (sabda prama), namely: 1) expectancy (akanksa); 2) compatibility 

( yogyata ); 3) intention (tatparya); and, 4) proximity (asatti). There, he is actually critical of Prakasatman’s (and NagojI Bhatta’s) 
view that intention is never the cause of verbal cognition. 
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all good actions, not just those prescribed by one’s asrama, are useful for knowledge as long as 
they are nitya-karmas, obligatory actions. However, on the basis of Sarvajbatman’s SS, and the 
Mahanarayanopanisad, Niscaldas broadens the scope such that “all good actions, performed by 
anyone, even those outside the three highest castes, and women too, are useful for attaining the 
knowledge of Brahman” since these good action eliminate the papas that impede the attainment 
of knowledge (section 8.4, p. 302ff). 

By now it should be evident that Niscaldas has a reverential attitude towards many Vedanta 
texts, verging on considering them inviolate, but the Advaita tradition ( sampradaya ) and teacher 
{guru) are also important. According to TS 59, the definition for verbal testimony as a means of 
cognition ( sabda pramana ) is “ dpta-vdkyam , the statement of a credible or authoritative person” 
(Annambhatta and Govardhanamisra 1963, 50); the teachings of a teacher, as well as works 
authored by realized persons within the tradition, satisfy this definition. Thus, in the process of 
correcting the misunderstanding that the sheath consisting of happiness (the dnandamaya-kosa) 
includes Isvara (in chapter 7), Niscaldas suggests that this misunderstanding of the MaU and 
Vidyaranya’s PD stems from the study of Vedanta texts without the benefit of a teacher and the 
tradition. When Niscaldas concludes that all humans are eligible for knowledge and devotion, his 
explanation asserts that even those of the lowest caste can develop a desire to know due to the 
impressions {samskara) of prior births, and then, through human statements {pauruseya vacana) 
as opposed to the divinely revealed Vedas, sruti, they can gain knowledge of Brahman and 
become liberated by the cessation of ignorance and its effects. Niscaldas states that the 
conclusion ( nirdhara ) of ah sastras, not just sruti, is that all humans are eligible for devotion to 
God and Brahman-realization {VP 8.111, 413; section 8.5.1, p. 304ff). Thus, we see that the 
scope of what constitutes scripture for Niscaldas is broadened to include not just smrti, or 
humanly conceived texts that include the itihasa and purana texts, but also the texts created by 
wise persons ( vidvan ) who have direct, experiential knowledge of Brahman (TP 8.167, 441; 
section 9.3.2, p. 341). Also, in VS v. 3.10, he states that “a knower of Brahman is Brahman 
incarnate, and his speech is the Veda,” 647 effectively elevating such texts to the level of sruti. 
Further, according to Niscaldas, all Vedanta statements explain Brahman {VP 3.16, 78; section 
5.4.3, p. 133). Essentially, anything that falls under verbal testimony as a means of cognition of 


647 


brahmarupa ahi brahmavita, tala vdni veda. See section 4.1, p. 92 for full verse. 
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Brahman can be considered as scripture. Given such a broad stance on “revelation,” the question 
of whether a text is composed in Sanskrit or the vernacular fades into irrelevance. An author with 
personal, direct, and firm knowledge of Brahman is qualified to write a text for the benefit of 
humanity, and, given that not everyone can understand Sanskrit, it is a natural and compassionate 
act to write in the vernacular, which permits the non-Sanskrit knowing populace a chance to 
realize Brahman. 

10.10.1 Some Puzzling Exclusions 

Despite Niscaldas’s broad acceptance of traditional Advaita literature as revelation and the 
great familiarity he displays with this corpus (See Appendix, p. 409), there are at least two 
notable omissions: Appayya Dlksita (1520-1593), and Madhusudana SarasvatT (ca. 1570). 

Appayya Dlksita flourished ca. 1585 in present day Andhra Pradesh, and two of his most 
important works are the Siddhanta-lesa-sarigraha (SLS ), an independent survey of the variety of 
doctrinal interpretations and arguments in post-Sankara Advaita, and the Parimala, a sub- 
commentary on Vacaspati Misra’s BhamatT (Dlksita and Tlrtha 1973, xi; Minkowski 2011, 207- 
8). It is almost certain that Niscaldas was familiar with the SLS, since two of the views he 
presents and refutes are of the relatively obscure Vedantins, KCNB and Advaita-vidyacarya, 
whose views are known only through references in the SLS. There also seem to be several 
parallels to the SLS arguments in Niscaldas’s work. For example, in his discussion of DSV, the 
example of Kama seems to follow the SLS closely (see section 7.4.4, particularly n. 490, p. 241). 
Niscaldas’s description of the two types of DSV (VP 8.76, 393-4; section 8.3.1, p. 288) also 
appear to follow the SLS (Joshi 2010, 35). Niscaldas’s arguments on the instrumentality of sabda 
in providing immediate knowledge of Brahman also seem parallel to those of the SLS, chapter 3 
(Dlksita, Tlrtha, and Sastri 1890, 96-7) but are not exactly the same (VP 8.124-6, 418-20; section 
9.1.2-3, p. 317ff). 

Madhusudana SarasvatT flourished in Benares ca. 1570. One of his important works, the 
Advaita-siddhi, is a response to the Madhva follower Vyasatlrtha’s Nydydmrta, a polemical work 
against non-dualism. “The Advaita-siddhi was a governing text for Advaita for the next two 
centuries, attracting many commentaries as well as replies from the dualists, which were in turn 
answered by Madhusudana’s pupils and later defenders” (Minkowski 2011, 210). Madhusudana 
also wrote the Siddhanta-bindu, a commentary on Sankara’s Dasa-slokf, and the Vedanta- 
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kalpalatika, a refutation of non-Vedanta schools of thought and also an explanation of the nature 
of liberation (Sarasvatl 1962, xiv-xv). Madhusudana was also a leading defender of DSV, 
particularly in his Advaita-siddhi. However, I have as yet not been able to detect any parallels 
between Niscaldas’s work and that of Madhusudana. 

Several possible explanations can be otfered for Niscaldas’s failure to mention Appayya and 
Madhusudana explicitly. For example, he may have had no disagreements with their standpoints, 
or perhaps he felt either that they offered no novel interpretations or that their views did not 
contribute to the understanding of Brahman beyond what was already stated in the VP. Further, 
in the case of Madhusudana’s Advaita-siddhi, the polemics against the followers of Madhva and 
duality that occur in this text do not really have a place in Niscaldas’s overall scheme for the VP. 

10.11 Philosophy versus Theology 

All along, and particularly in section 4.2, p. Error! Bookmark not dellned.fif, I have argued 
that the VP and VS are philosophical texts on Vedanta. But, according to Vedanta, the Vedas are 
not eternal, because revealed scripture ( sruti ) itself has described its creation, for example, in the 
purusa-sukta. Hymn to the Cosmic Person, RV 10.90.9. Only consciousness ( cetana ) is eternal, 
everything else, including the Vedas, is not. Verbal cognition (sabda pramana ), the only means 
for the direct realization of Brahman, requires an intent ( tatpaiya ) on the part of the one creating 
the words. Niscaldas considers the Vedas and the Mahabharata, etc., to be humanly authored. 
[But we must understand that these are extra-ordinary humans; otherwise, this would contradict 
Niscaldas’s statement elsewhere that the statements of sruti are not human-originated 
(< apauruseya ) (VP 8.83, 398; section 8.3.2, p. 292)]. The Vedas are effortlessly created by Isvara 
via a mere intention (samkalpa) at the beginning of creation; Isvara recalls the Vedas and 
reproduces them faithfully from creation to creation. On the other hand, Vyasa (the author of the 
Mahabharata) and others who are omniscient create their smrti works according to their desire in 
each creation, and these created works are not necessarily identical to those of a prior creation. 
The Vedas, being a creation of Isvara, thus have an intent, which is reproduced faithfully and 
eternally from creation to creation, and this intent is the knowledge of Brahman (VP 3.20, 91-2; 
section 5.4.3, p. 138ff). 

Niscaldas also holds that the conclusion of all scripture (sastra) is that all humans are eligible 
for devotion to God, i.e., Isvara or Brahman with attributes ( saguna Brahman), and can thereby 
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attain Brahman-realization (VP 8.111, 413; section 8.5.1, p. 305). The contemplation (upasana) 
of saguna Brahman will help the practitioner become a middling aspirant {madhyama adhikari) 
(VS 5.303, 182-3), and, for this middling aspirant, the contemplation of the self as attribute-less 
(, nirguna ) Brahman ( aham-graha upasana) is a means of Brahman-realization. For the best 
aspirant (uttama adhikari), sravana (listening to scriptures), manana (reflection on the content of 
these texts), and nididhyasana, (profound and continuous meditation on the same), alone are the 
means ( sadhana). 

The Hindu cosmology of an indefinitely repeating cycle of the creation, sustenance, and 
destruction of the universe itself is based upon Puranic scriptures, and we have seen, in section 
10.10, that scripture, for Niscaldas, is essentially anything that comes under the means of 
cognition (sabda pramana) of Brahman: namely, sruti, smrti, and the works and utterances of 
those who have a direct knowledge of Brahman. Also, the overview of the VP in section 10.5 
showed his sustained and primary focus on soteriology, namely, liberation through the direct 
knowledge of Brahman. In light of this, is Niscaldas a philosopher or a theologian? Edehnann 
differentiates the two as follows: 

Philosophy engages argument, reason, and logical analysis, without assuming in the process of 
argumentation the authority of a particular religious or a revealed text, even though the 
philosopher may believe in the authority of a sacred text, and may even seek to establish its 
truth through rational argumentation. Theology’, however, presupposes the value in providing a 
rational interpretation and explication of a sacred text as a self-sufficient means of 
understanding the truth. For theology, it is a legitimate form of argumentation to use scripture 
and tradition as a premise in an argument (2013, 429-30). 

Given what we have seen about Niscaldas’s attitude towards Advaita texts, particularly in 
sectionlO. 10 above and the Advaita position that Brahman is the only truth, he (and Advaita) is 
clearly on the theological side. He makes use of philosophical methods to refute non-Advaita 
positions, to compare competing Advaita standpoints, to evaluate the validity of a given view, 
and even to provide robust definitions that can help ones understanding. But the entire exercise is 
ultimately subordinate to the teachings of the wise in the tradition, namely, those who have direct 
knowledge of Brahman and have recorded their understanding in their works. And these Advaita 
works and tradition too are ultimately subordinate to the only means of cognition that can 
provide immediate knowledge of Brahman, namely the maha-vakyas of the Upanisads, 
accompanied by sravana, manana, and nididhyasana. Philosophy is, in fact, an integral part of 
this process. Sankara defines manana as “reflecting [on that which has been heard] by means of 
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reasoning , pascat mantavyas tarkatah ” (1986, 193), and Sadananda, as “the incessant reflection 
on the non-dual essence [i.e., Brahman] that has been heard [from the teacher] by means of 
proofs that are in accordance with Vedanta, mananam tu srutasyddvitTya-vastu.no 
vedantanuguna-yuktibhir anavaratam anucintanam. Vedanta-sara 191” (1974, 108). Clooney 
even makes the case that Advaita manana is “theological reasoning” (2003, 47-9). But it all 
starts with sravana, listening to scripture, as expounded by a teacher who is grounded in the 
Vedanta tradition. 

Thus, it should be clear that the Advaita standpoint on scripture is not a literal, dogmatic 
position that entails the surrender of reason to faith. Sankara himself, in his commentary 
following BU 4.5.15, which discusses Yajnavalkya renunciation of his household after his 
dialogue with his wife Maitreyl on the means of immortality, points out that “scripture ( sruti- 
smrti) contains hundreds of contradictory passages as to whether renunciation is prescribed, and 
if so, when it is to be undertaken. Tradition is also similarly contradictory. Even learned scholars 
who expound the meaning of the scriptures ( sastrartha ) differ in their opinions. Thus, it is not 
possible for persons of weak intellect ( manda-buddhi ) to arrive at the meaning of the scriptures 
by means of discrimination. Only persons who are thoroughly accomplished in scriptures and 
reasoning ( nyaya ) can determine the difference between these [contradictory scriptural] 
passages.” 648 Those with weak intellects must develop their capacity and cultivate understanding 
of both scripture and reasoning. In the same section, Sankara goes on to conclude that a wise 
person ( vidvan ) can renounce householder duties “simply through one’s firm understanding of 
one’s dtmd as the unchanging Brahman devoid of any type of relationship to action.” 649 
Understanding one’s self to be Brahman by means of scripture aided by reasoning thus liberates 
the knower from all worldly constraints, and it is this state that Niscaldas embodies and conveys 
through his works. 

Further consideration of the theological aspect of Vedanta offers fruitful possibilities for 
reconciling the split between reason and spirituality and advancing the study of Vedanta with 
intellectual rigor, without balking at issues of faith. Of course, if Niscaldas were asked whether 

648 evam vyutthana-vikalpa-krama-yathestasrama-pratipatti-pratipadakani hi sruti-smrti-vakyani satasa upalabhyanta itaretara- 
viruddhani. acaras ca tadvidam. vipratipattis ca sdstrartha-pratapattfnam bahuvidam api. ato na sakyate sastrartho manda- 
buddhibhir vivekena pratipattum. parinisthata-sastra-nyaya-buddhibhir eva hy esam vakyanam visaya-vibhagah 

sakyate’vadharayitum (Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and Vidyaranya 1986, 384). 

649 ato vidusas tavat parivrdjyam siddham sampraddnddi-karma-kdraka-jdtyddi-sunydvikriya-brahmatma-drdha-pratipatti- 
matrena (Sankaracarya, Anandagiri, and Vidyaranya 1986, 386). 
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the VP is philosophy or theology, he would most likely remind us that names are only erroneous, 
empirical constructs that have no reality independent of Brahman. He would then sing us his 
opening doha to the VP: 

asti bhati priya sindhu mem, nama rupa janjala; 

lakhi tihim atma-svarupa nija, hvai tatkala nihala. 

In the ocean of being, manifestation, and dearness [i.e. Brahman], 
name and form are a trap. 

Upon seeing the nature one’s own dtmd there, one will immediately become happy. 

10.12 A Final Summation 

As a final summation of the VP, it is instructive to apply the method suggested by Niscaldas 
to discern the intent ( tatparya ) of a given text, namely, the determination of its relation to the six 
characteristics ( sacl-linga ), which assist in the comprehension of the work via verbal testimony as 
means of cognition ( sabda pramana ): 1) the consistency of the introduction and conclusion 
( upakrama upasamhara kT ekarupata ); 2) repetition ( abhyasa ); 3) originality ( apurvata ); 4) 
result ( phala); 5) praise ( arthavada); and 6) demonstration (upapatti) (VP 3.17, 79-80; section 
5.4.3, p. 135). 

1) Consistency of the introduction and conclusion: Niscaldas started the text with the three 
questions about a vrtti : its nature, cause, and purpose (VP 1.1, 1; section 5.2, p. 119). 

Towards the end of the text, he reminds of the three questions and finishes with the answer to 
the third (VP 8.145-6, 429-30; section 9.2, p. 330). 

2) Repetition: As we have noted in sections 10.5 and 10.7, Niscaldas time and again reminds the 
reader that the goal of Vedanta is the knowledge of Brahman. 

3) Originality: The two major innovations of Niscaldas are as follows: a) his insistence that the 
knowledge of Vedanta, namely, Brahman, is accessible to all humans, irrespective of caste; 
and b) his reorganization of over a millennium’s worth of post-Sankara Advaita literature, in 
which he compares various prior standpoints on doctrinal issues and then presents what he 
considers valid and in keeping with Advaita doctrine, thereby helping the seeker along with 
either the refutation of conflicting views where relevant or, at times, the reconciliation of an 
apparent conflict. 
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4) Result: The cessation of the conceived and the knowledge of Brahman, which is arrived at by 
means of a vrtti in the form of Brahman ( brahmakara vrtti). 

5) Praise: The attainment of happiness mentioned in the opening doha (stated in the previous 
section), and also at the conclusion of the VP (8.172, 445-6; section 9.3.2, p. 346). 

6) Demonstration: This can be understood as the use of reasoning ( yukti ) to support the stated 
result, the knowledge of Brahman, as seen throughout the VP, especially in the notable 
examples reviewed in section 10.7. 

Niscaldas himself professed to be a knower of Brahman ( brahma-vit ) (VS w. 1.1-5; section 
3.8, p. 7 Iff), and hence he considered his work too to be the equivalent of the Vedas and capable 
of providing the reader the knowledge of Brahman (VS v. 3.10; section 4.1, p. 80). He did not 
present this boastfully but from his perspective of ultimate reality. Thus, he considered himself to 
be a continuation of the lineage of other knowers of Brahman within the Advaita tradition, and 
his work to be a contribution to the Advaita tradition. Like those written before him, the VP 
expresses the same truth as Vedanta scripture. 

II sft frR: II ffr: II 


10.13 Future Directions 

In the course of my research for this dissertation, I had to constrain myself from exploring 
many interesting and related ramifications in order to keep the project manageable, or as 
Niscaldas would say, “ granth vrddhi ke bhay se, for fear of prolixity.” Some of the topics left 
unexplored, which I hope to revisit at greater depth in the future, include (in no particular order): 

1) A translation and analysis of Niscaldas’s least kn own and rarest published Advaita work, the 
Yuktiprakas, an independent treatise in which Vedanta axioms are explained through 
drstanta- s, illustrations, and darstantas, principles deduced from those illustrations and then 
reinforced with testimony from sruti and smrti, all of which are presented in the form of a 
dialog between a teacher and student, in thirty-nine yuktis, “logical arguments.” 

2) A study of the soterio logical path laid out in the VS, which has some interesting, lesser 
discussed aspects. 
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3) A more detailed analysis of the KCNB-DJV arguments on the nature of superimposition in 
Advaita, and a comparison to the treatment of the same by Acyutakrsna Tlrtha in his 
Krsnalankara commentary to SLS. 

4) A closer look at the arguments in various Advaita prakarana-granthas such as the 
Pahcapadika, its Vivarana, SLS, SS, Brahma-siddhi, Ista-siddhi, Advaita-siddhi, to better 
determine the parallels to Niscaldas’s ideas. 

5) Niscaldas’s scriptural attitude to Advaita texts, as revealed by his three Vedanta works. 

6) Further consideration of the possibility that Niscaldas’s “outsider status” might have some 
influence on his choice to write in the vernacular. The paucity of biographical information 
demands alternative sources for this issue, perhaps his works themselves. 

7) A study of the evolution of what I called the “caste-leveling sentiment,” particularly in the 
period between Sankara and Niscaldas. Such a study might focus on a comparison of the 
virtually coterminous approaches of Dayananda Saraswati (Arya Samaj), Vivekananda, 
Ramakrishna, Ramana Maharshi or might also include the influences of Kabir, Nanak, Dadu 
and other nirgunisants. Vithoba, F.knath and the other Maharashtrian saints are also of 
interest in this regard. 

8) As I explored the issue of caste, I came across the Vajrasucl Upanisad, which expresses 
interesting caste-leveling sentiments. A study of this Upanisad and its relation to 
Asvaghosa’s Vajrasucl would be a compelling project. 

9) A more comprehensive treatment of caste across the Advaita corpus is another possible area 
for further exploration. 

10) A study of the exact meaning of nididhyasana in the Advaita tradition. See n. 161, p. 65, and 
n. 582 on p. 317 for the beginnings of an interesting issue. 

11) Further development of the theological study of Vedanta. Also, a study of sravana, manana, 
nididhyasana and parallels with the Christian lectio divina. Guigo II offers four stages of 
lectio, meditatio, oratio, and contemplatio (1981, ©1978). 

12) Further identification and exploration of Vedanta texts in Hindi and other vernacular 
languages that would provide interesting parallels and contrasts to the VP. 
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Appendix 1: Works and Authors Cited in VP 

All section and page numbers are to the KS edition of VP, Niscaldas (1899). All dates are CE, 
unless otherwise noted, and are based on Thangaswami (1980), unless more accurate information 
is available. Portions of the names within square-brackets either do not occur in the source, or 
occur inconsistently. 

Al.l Works Cited by Name 


Text 

Author (* = not named), date 

Where cited 

Abheda-ratna 

Mallanaradhya* (1400-1500) 

3.18, 83 

Advaita-dlpika 

Nrsimhasrama, 16 th c. 

8.71-2, 390-1; 8.79, 395; 8.82, 397 

Advaita-cinta-kaustubha 

Mahadevananda SarasvatT,* 
ca. 1650 

1.1, 1 

Alahkara-candrika 

Gajapati Vlra Narayanadeva,* 

17 th c. 

4.5, 97 

Anirvacamya-vada 

Brahmananda, n.d. 

7.64,314 

Anyathd-khydti-vada 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, 

1604-1709 

1.16, 28 

\Astddhydyi-\Mahdbhdsya 

Patanjali, 150 BCE 

3.18, 83 

Avayava-grantha 

[Gadadhara] Bhattacarya, 

1604-1709 

2.8,43 

Bhamati 

Vacaspati Misra, 842 

3.18, 79; 8.92, 403; 8.124,418 

Bheda-dhik-kara 

Nrsimhasrama,* 16 th c. 

6.34, 185; 6.34, 187; 

Brahma-sutra SBh 

Sankara, early 8th c. 

7.40, 276; 8. 93, 404; 8.97, 406 

Brahmananda (PD 11-15) 

BharatTtTrtha, 1300-1380 

8.19,355 

Brahma-vidyabharana 

Advaitanandabodhendra,* 1700 

3.18,79; 7.8, 224;7.9, 225; 
7.64,312; 7.64,314 

Brhadaranyaka SBh 

Sankara,* early 8 th c. 

8.28, 362; 8.53, 378 

Brhadaranyaka Vartika 

Suresvara,* 8 th c. 

8.28, 362 

Citra-dipa (PD 6) 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.9, 348; 8.13-4, 350-1; 8.17, 352 

DIdhiti 

Raghunatha Siromani Bhattacarya, 
1510 

3.4, 48; 6.9, 126 

Drg-drsya-viveka 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.20, 355 

Kalpataru 

Amalananda* 1247-1347 

8.97, 406 

Ka v vya-pi ■akasa 

Mammata, 11 th c. 

3.10, 61; 3.10, 62; 3.10, 65; 

3.16, 79 

Kavya-prakasa, 
unnamed comm, on 

Jayarama Bhattacarya, 1620 

3.10, 62 

Kavya-pradTpa 

Govinda Bhatta, 14-15 th c. 

3.10, 61; 3.10, 62; 3.16, 79 

Khyati-vicara 

Gaudabrahmananda, 1600-1700 

1.17, 29 

\Maha\Bhuta-viveka (PD 2) 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.23, 359 

Mahjusa (comm, on 
Saktivada ) 

NagojI Bhatta, 1670-1750 

3.3, 47; 3.18, 81; 3.18, 83; 

6.26, 165 

Nirukta 

Yaska, 600-500 BCE 

8.171,444 
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Text 

Author (* = not named), date 

Where cited 

Nyaya-kaustubha 

Mahadeva Punatamakara, ca. 1675 

1.18, 32; 4.1, 93 

Nyaya-makaranda 

Anandabodha Bhattaraka,* 
ca. 1050-1150 

8.163,437; 8.164-8, 438-43; 
8.171,444 

Nyaya-sutra 

Gautama, 150 

3.4, 48 

Nyaya-sudha 

Gaudesvara Jnanottama 
(Satyananda),* 1175 

8.87, 400 

Nyaya-vacaspatya 

Taranatha Tarkavacaspati 
Bhattacarya, 1812-1885 

7.49, 283 

Pancadasi 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.131,423 

Pancakosa-viveka (PD 3) 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.17,352 

Pancapadika 

Padmapada, 8 th c. 

1.21,34; 7.19, 239; 8.53-5,378-83 

[Pancapadika-\ Vivarana 

Prakasatman, 11 th c. 

3.18, 81; 7.18, 238; 7.69, 324; 
8.13-5,350-1 

Sabda-ratna (vydkarana ) 

Haridlksita, 1670 

3.18, 82 

Sabda-sakti-prakasika 

Jagadlsa Bhattacarya,* ca. 1600 

5.2, 105 

Saktivada 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, 

1604-1709 

3.3, 47; 3.4, 48; 3.4, 51; 3.14, 73; 
3.14, 74 

Samksepa-sariraka (SS) 

Sarvajnatman, 1050 

3.7, 54; 7.4,215; 7.16, 236; 

7.17, 238; 7.19, 239; 8.6, 347; 

8.69, 389-90; 8.72, 391-2; 

8.89, 401; 8.98, 406-7 

Sangati-grantha 

Gadadhara Bhattacarya, 

1604-1709 

1.15, 26 

Sariraka ( BS) 

Badarayana, 200 BCE? 

7.5,219; 7.5, 220; 7.8, 223; 

7.47, 281; 8.4, 345 

[Siddhanta-]Kaumudi 

Bhattoji DTksita, 17 th c. 

3.20, 89 

Sitikanthi 

Sitikantha, 15 th c. 

1.16, 27 

Sudra-kamaldkara = Sudra- 

Kamalakara Bhatta,* ca. 1860 

8.109,412 

dharma-tattva-prakasa 

Tattva-dipika 

Citsukha,* 1120-1220 

8.75, 393 

Tattvanusandhana 

Mahadevananda SarasvatT,* 
ca. 1650 

1.1, 1 

Tattva-suddhi 

Jnanaghana,* 950-1050 

8.85,399-400 

Tattva-viveka (PD 1) 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.6, 346 

Trpti-dipa (PD 7) 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

8.26, 360 

Uddyotana (comm, on 

NagojI Bhatta, 1670-1750 

3.10, 62 

Kavya-pradipa) 

[ Vaiydkarana-\Bhusana 

Kaunda Bhatta,* 1640 

3.3,47 

[-sara] 

Vedanta-cudamani = 

Vedan ta -sikhaman i 

Ramakrsna Diksita, 1625-1700 

3.14, 75; 3.18, 82; 4.5, 96-8; 

4.6, 101; 6.35, 188; 6.35, 191 

Vedan ta -paribhasa 

Dharmaraja AdhvarTndra, 

1550-1650 

1.2, 4; 1.18, 32; 2.5, 40; 2.5,41; 
3.10, 64; 3.14, 71; 3.18, 82; 

4.5, 96-8; 4.6, 101; 6.34, 184; 

6.34, 187; 6.35, 191 

[ Veddnta-]Siddhanta- 

Prakasananda,* 1550-1650 

8.28, 361; 8.76, 394 
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Text 

muktavalT 
Vedan ta -sikhaman i 
Vicdrsdgar 


Visayata-vicara 


Vyapti-n irupana 
Vyutpatti-vada 


Author (* = not named), date 

Ramakrsna DIksita, 1625-1700 
Niscaldas,* 1791-1863 


Raghunatha [Siromani] 
Bhattacarya, 1510, and 
Jayarama [pancanana] 
Bhattacarya, 1620 
Jagadlsa Bhattacarya, ca. 1600 
Gadadhara Bhattacarya,* 
1604-1709 


Where cited 

3.18, 83 

1.1,2; 1.17, 28; 1.19,30; 1.18,31; 
2.3, 47; 3.8, 54; 3.13, 68; 7.7, 222; 
7.8, 224; 7.58,291; 8.18,354; 
8.75, 393; 8.90, 402 
1.15, 26 


2.1,36 
3.4, 48 


A1.2 Authors Cited by Name 

Author, date 

Advaita-vidyacarya, n.d. 

Badarayana ( sutrakara ), 200 BCE? 
Bharatltlrtha, 1300-1380 
Brahmananda, n.d. 

Dharmaraja AdhvarTndra, 1550-1650 
[Cakravartti-JGadadhara-bhattacarya, 
1604-1709 

Gangesopadhyaya, 1320 
Gaudabrahmananda, 1600-1700 
Gaudapada, 7 th c. 

Gaurikant Bhattacarya, 1620 
Gotama/Gautama, 150 
Govinda Bhatta, 14-15 th c. 

Jagadlsa Bhattacarya, ca. 1600 
Jaimini, 200 BCE? 

Jayarama [Pancanana] Bhattacarya, 1620 
Kanada, 1 st c. 

Kapila, n.d. 

Kavitarkika CakravartT Nrsimha 
Bhattopadhyaya (KCNB), ca. 1283 
[Kumarila] Bhatta, 600-700 
Mammata, 11 th c. 

MurariMisra, 1150-1220. 

NagojT Bhatta, 1670-1750 
Niscaldas, 1791-1863 


Where cited 

8.135, 424; 8.139, 427; 8.144, 429 

8.97, 406 

8.19,355 

7.64,314 

2.4, 41; 3.14, 71; 3.14, 73; 3.14, 74; 3.14, 75; 4.6, 101 
1.15, 26; 1.16,28; 2.8, 43; 3.3, 47;3.4, 51; 3.10, 65; 3.11, 65 

6.10, 137 

1.17, 29 
8.67, 388-9 

1 . 11,21 

2.4, 48; 7.63, 307 
3.10,61 

2.1, 36; 3.20, 90 

3.17, 79 

1.15, 26; 3.10, 62; 7.60, 298 
3.18,82; 7.63,307 
7.63, 307 

7.17, 237; 7.17, 238; 7.22, 245-6; 7.23, 246-9; 7.25-34, 251-67 

1.2, 4; 6.30, 176; 6.34, 185; 7.75, 333-4; 7.79, 338 

3.10, 61; 3.10, 66 
7.74,332; 7.78,338 

3.10, 62; 3.18, 81; 3.18, 83 
8.83,397 
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Author, date 

Nrsimhasrama, 16 th c. 

Padmapada ( pancapadika-kara ), 8 th c. 

Panini, 5 th c. BCE 

Patanjali, 150 BCE 

Prabhakara, 600-700 

Prakasatman (as Prakasatma-sricarana). 

11 th c. 

Prakasatman (as {pancapddika-\ 
vivaranakdra), 11th c. 

Raghunatha Siromani Bhattacarya, 1510 
Ramakrsna D Tk sita (son of Dharmaraja), 
1625-1700 

Sankara (as bhasyakdra), early 8 th c. 

Sarvajnatman, 1050 
Suresvara ( Vdrtikakdra ), 8 th c. 
Udayanacarya, 984 
Vacaspati Misra, 842 

Vidyaranya, 1296-1386 

Yaska, 600-500 BCE 


Where cited 

3.20, 88; 8.71, 390-1; 8.84, 398 

1.21, 34; 8.53, 378-9; 8. 121,417 
3.20, 89 

2.3, 47 

7.65, 314; 7.73, 332; 7.80, 338; 8.135, 425 

3.18, 81; 8.70, 390 

3.18, 83; 7.18, 238; 8.2, 343; 8.5, 346; 8.21-23, 356-8; 
8.31-2, 364-6; 8.39, 369; 8.52, 378; 8.53, 379; 8.93-5, 403-5; 
8.101,407 

1.15, 26; 3.4, 48; 3.4, 50; 3.14, 74; 6.9, 126 
3.14, 75; 6.35, 188; 6.35, 191; 6.35, 194 

7.8, 223; 8.28, 362; 8.67, 388-9; 8.91, 403; 8.109, 412; 

8.167, 441 

8.69, 390; 8.98, 406-7; 8.118, 416; 8.133, 424 
8.28, 362; 8.106, 409-10; 8.156, 435 
4.5, 98 

1.18, 30;1.21, 34; 7.4, 215; 7.4, 216; 8.2, 343; 8.30, 364; 
8.92, 403; 8.94-5, 404-5; 8.124, 418 

1.18, 30; 8.9-17, 348-56; 8.19, 335; 8.32, 365-6; 8.39, 369; 

8.52, 378; 8.53, 379; 8.156, 435 

8.171,444 
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Appendix 2: Source Text Excerpts and Translation 

This section provides some general observations regarding the different versions of the VP that 
have been consulted for this dissertation (A2.1). Reproductions of the original text from the 
manuscript or printed versions are provided in Appendix 3. A transliterated Devanagarl excerpt 
of the VP source text is provided (A2.2), based on the manuscript version (Nischaladasa 1868, 
8.27-8); this version is a hand-written copy, presumably of Niscaldas’s original. The selection 
provided pertains to the eligibility of sudras for listening to scriptures other than the Vedas, VP 
8.109-10. Paraphrased translations of portions from the these sections have been cited in sections 
4.2 and 8.5.1.The word breaks and (lack of) punctuation follow the manuscript. Hyphens have 
been inserted by me to permit word-wrap. This is followed by the version in the KS edition 
(Niscaldas 1899, VP 8.109-10, 411-2), with deviations from the manuscript apart from 
punctuation and word-breaks noted in bold font for additions and strike-through font for 
deletions (A2.3). Atmanand Muni’s versions of the same (Niscaldas 1957, 576-7; 1969, 500-1) 
are provided next (A2.4), with similar conventions followed to indicate deviations, this time 
relative to the KS version , and, where applicable, between the two editions themselves. Lastly, a 
close literal English translation of the manuscript text is provided (A2.5). 

A2.1 Some General Observations on the Different Versions 

• The manuscript version preserves sentence punctuations (in the form of double- dandas) for 
only the first eleven folios and recto of folio 12, VP 1. Midway through verso of folio 12, all 
punctuation ceases, except for the end of the individual prakaranas; sentence breaks are 
indicated by breaks in the rekha, which are otherwise continuous. 

• The manuscript version lacks any paragraph or section breaks, but is a very careful 
reproduction; there are very few errors that I have noticed. The microform version that I 
consulted (Nischaladasa 1868; SAMP 12739), however, occasionally has pages out of 
sequence and/or missing. 

• The KS edition inserts punctuations in the form of commas, colons, semicolons, quote marks, 
hyphens, and periods instead of dandas. The text is further divided into numbered 
subsections, with the addition of section headings. These are listed in the Table of Contents 

( visaydnukramanikd ) that precedes the text. The text attempts to be faithful to the manuscript 
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version, 650 thought there are many errors in this version, such as spelling, missing words, 
sometimes even sentences, and occasional inversions of the intended sense through the 
addition or deletion of negating prefixes, e.g., adhikara instead of anadhikara (VP 8.108, 
411). These errors do not appear to be intentional, editorial choices but seem to be the result 
of carelessness or lack of understanding of the content. 

• The Atmanand Muni versions (Niscaldas 1957; 1969) attempt to clear up these errors and 
make the text easier to understand. The text is rendered in Modern Standard Hindi, thus 
revising the Haryanvl language of the preceding versions. 

• Where necessary, Atmanand Muni provides additional explanations, and often attempts to 
clarify a sentence, by restating implicit references and/or breaking up the sentence into 
multiple sentences. However, as will be seen in the excerpt that follows, a subtle shift in 
meaning is introduced. 

• Atmanand Muni is also liberal with his use of the enclitic particles hi, bhf, and to, inserting 
these into the text and thereby adding further subtle shifts in meaning by way of emphasis or 
broadening of the clauses. 

• It is interesting to note that the second edition of Atmanand Muni’s version is completely 
reset in a smaller type, and appears to have only minor changes such as changing adika to 
adi. I have primarily consulted the first edition for this dissertation. 

• Both the KS edition as well as Atmanand Muni’s editions tend to hyper-correct and 
Sanskritize the spelling, e.g., talvajhana-^-tatlvajhcina, bhugavatnama-^bhagavannama. 


A2.2 Manuscript Text 

anyagranthakdromkayahamatahai upanayanapurvakavedakdadhyayanakahydhai ausudraka- 
upanayanakahydnahim ydtaimvedasravanamaimtosudrakdadhikdranahlmhai tathapisravayec- 
caturovarndnityddikavacanataimitihdsapurdnddikanakesravanamaimsudrakdvladhikdrahai 
aupurvauktavacanamaimsudrakumupadesakdnisedhakahydhai takayahaabhiprayahai 
vaidikamamtrasahityajhddikakarmaupadesasudrakumnahTm karaitaisaimvedoktapranddika- 
sagunaupbsandkdsudrakumupadesanahimkaraiupadesamdtrakbnisedhanahlm joupdesamdtrakd- 


650 It is possible that the manuscript upon which the KS edition is based on is different from the manuscript I have consulted and 
itself may have been a source of the errors noticed. 
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nisedhahovaitaudharmasdstramaimsudrajdtikedharmakdnirupananisphalahovaigd au- 
vidyopyogikarmakeabhavataimjovidyamaimanadhikarakahaihaim takayahasamadhanahai 
sadharanaasadharanasakalasnbhakarmanakavidyamaimnpayogahai ausatyaasteyaksamasauca- 
danavisayataimvimukhatabhagavatandmoccaranatTrthasndnapamcaksaramamtrardjadikanaka- 
japaityddikasakalavarnakesddhdranadharmanamaimtathdsudrakamaldkaroktacaturthavarnake- 
asadharanadharmanamaimsudrakaadhikarahai tinakarmanakeanusthanataimamtahkarana- 
klsuddhidvdrdvidydkiprdptisambhavaihai yataimitihasapuranadikanakesravanataim- 
vivekddikanakesambhavataimsudrakumvijhdndrthitvahonetaim vedabhinnaadhyatmagramthana- 
kesravanddikanamaimsndrakdviadhikdrahai anbhdsyakdranaimvlprathamddhydyaketrtlyapada- 
maimyahakahydhai upanayanapurvakavedakdadhyayanakahyahai ausudrakumupanayanake- 
abhavataimyadyapivedamaimadhikdranahunhai tathdpipurdnddikasravanataimsudrakumvi- 
jndnahoyajdvaitaujhdnasamakdlahlsudrakdvTpratibamdharahitamoksahovaihai isantisaim- 
bhdsyakdrakevacanataimvlvedabhinnajndnahetuadhydtmagramthanakesravanamaimsudrakd- 
adhikarahai aujanmdmtarasamskdrataimamtyajddikanakumvTjijhdsdhoyajdvaitaupauruseya- 
vacanataimtinakdvTjhdnahoyakaikdryasahitaavidydklnivrttirupamoksahovaihai ydtaimdeva- 
asuranakmdmTsakalamanusyakumtatvajhdnakdadhikdrahai dtmasvarupakeyathdrthajndnakum- 
tatvajndnakahaihaim dtmahmakoisanrahovaitaujndnakdanadhikdrahovai ydtaimdtmajndna- 
kisdmarthyamanusyamdtramaimhai 

A2.3 KS Text 

anyagranthakaranakl ntisaim sudrakabhl vedabhinnapuranaitihdsddiriipa adhydtma- 
gramthanake sravanddikamaim adhikara II109II . 651 

any a granthakaromka yaha mata hai:-upanayanapurvaka vedaka adhyayana kahya hai an 
sudraka upanayana kahya nahim; yataim vedasravanamaim lane sudraka adhikara nahltn hai, 
tathapi “srdvayeccaturo varnan ” ityadika vacanataim itihasapuranadikanake sravanamaim 
sudrakavbhTadhikara hai. 652 anpur\>a nkta vacanamaim sndraknm npadesaka nisedha kahya hai 
taka yaha abhipraya hai:-vaidika mamtrasahit yajnadika karmanopadesa sndraknm nahim 
karai, taisaim vedokta pranadika sagunaupasanaka sudrakum npadesa nahim karai, 
npadesamatraka nisedha nahim. jo npdesamatraka nisedha hovai tan dharmasastramaim 

651 Section titles added in KS edition. 

65 ‘ The KS edition uses periods for punctuation instead of the expected danda in the Devanagari context. 
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sudrajatike dharmaka nirupana nisphala hovaiga. au vidyopyogi karmake abhavataim jo 
vidyamaim anadhikara kahaim hainu taka yaha samadhana hai—sadharana asadharana sakala 
subhakarmanaka vidyamaim upayoga hai. au satya, asteya, ksama, sauca, dana, visayataim 
vimukhata, bhadgavatanamoccarana, tTrthasnana, pamcdksaramamtrardjddikanakd japa, 
ityadika sakala varnake sadharana dharmanamaim tatha sudrakamalakarokta caturthavarnake 
asadharana dharmanamaim sudraka adhikara hai, tinakarmanake anusthanataim amtah- 
karanaki suddhidvara vidyakiprapti sambhavai hai; yataim itihasa puranadikanake 
sravanataim vivekadikanake sambhavataim sudrakumvbhTjhanarthitva honetaim vedabhinna 
adhyatmagramthanake sravanadikanamaim sudrakavbhT adhikara hai. au bhasyakaranairmbhi 
prathamadhyayake trtiyapadamaim yaha kahydhai:—upanayanapurvaka vedaka adhyayana 
kahya hai; au sudrakum upanayanake abhavataim yadyapi vedamaim adhikara nahun, hai, 
tathapi puranadika sravanataim sudrakumvbhTjhana hoya javai tau jhanasamakalahT 
sudrakavbhTpratibamdharahita moksa hovaihai. isantisaim bhasyakarake vacanataimvbhT 
vedabhinna jhanahetu adhyatmagramthanake sravanamaim sudraka adhikara hai. 

manusyamdtrakum bhakti au jhanakd adhikara 
amtyajadimanusyanakum tattvajhanaka adhikara II110II 
aujanmamtara samskarataim amtyajadikanakumvbhT jijhasa hoya javai tau pauruseya- 
vacanataim tinakodvbhTjhana hoyakai kaiyasahita avidydkT nivrttirupa moksa hovai hai, yataim 
devaasuranakT natnT sakalamanusyanakum tattvajnanaka adhikara 653 hai. atmasvarupake 
yathdrtha jhanakum tattvajnana kahaim haim. atmahma koT sanra hovai tau jhanakd anadhikara 
hovai, yataim atmajhanaki samarthya manusyamatramaim hai, parantu:- 654 

A2.4 Atmanand Muni Text 

107: 655 any a granthakaromanakT ntisemm sudrakdbhT vedabhinna purana-itihasadirupa 
adhydtma_gramthomanake sravanddika 656 meatm sudraka bhl adhikara -H4Q94! 
anya granthakaromka aisa vaha mata hai ki upanayanapurvaka hi veddak&adhyayana kahya 
kahd gay a hai, au-parantu sudraka ke liye to upanayana kahya kl vidhi hi nahun hai. 651 yataim 

653 The text that is provided unitalicized here appears bold-faced in the KS edition. 

654 This last word appears with the next sentence in the manuscript version. 

655 Atmanand Muni preserves the section titles found in KS edition. His numbering is slightly different here, as he has combined 
some earlier sections of the KS edition. 

656 Differences between the second edition of Atmanand Muni (1969) relative to the first (1957) are shown with a gray 
background. 
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isaliye yadyapi vedasravanameaim toon sudraka adhikara nahlm hai 7 ; tathapi ‘sravayeccaturo 
varnan ’ (carom varnomko sravana karana cdhiye) ityadika vacanomasetaim itihasa- 
purdnadi komana ke sravanamemm sudraka_bhl adhikara hair mttathd purvoamkta vacanamemm 
jo sudrakoum upadesaka nisedha kahya kiyd gayd hai, usatdka vaha abhipraya yaiil haii— ki 
sudrako vaidika mamtromasahit yajhadika karmomka upadesa athavd sudrakum nahmi karai, 
taisaim vedokta pranadika sagunaupasanaka sudrakum upadesa nahmi kamikarnd cdhiye, 
parantu vahdm upadesamatraka nisedha nahmi kiyd gayd hai. jeyadi updesamatraka nisedha 
hovai mdnd jaya toon dharmasastramemm sudra jatike dharmaka jo nirupana hai vaha nisphala 
hovaiga. au-vidyopyogi karmake abhavasetmm jo vidyamemm anadhikara kahaim kahd gaya 
haimr, usatdka yaha samddhana yaha hai — 658 

sadharana-asadharana sakalay dvat subha_karmomanaka vidyamemm hi upayoga hai. 
anarthat satya, asteya, ksama, sauca, dana, visayorrmsetedm vimukhata, 
bhagavatnnamoccarana, tlrthasnana, pamcaksaramamntrarajadi komana ka japa-,—ityadika 
sakala jo sabhl varnomake sadharana dharma namaim haim aura tathd sudrakamaiakaraoktake 
vacanomke anusdra caturtha varnake asadharana dharma namaim haim, unamem to sudraka 
bin adhikara hai T . tiuna_karmomanake anusthanasetedm sudrako bill anmtahkaranaki 
suddhidvara vidyaki prapti sambhavai hotl haij. yataim isa prakara itihasa-puranadi komana ke 
sravanasetaim sudramem vivekadi komana kde sammbhavataim hota hai, vivekddikomse 
sudrakumbhl jhanarthitva honctaim sambhava hota hai aura phira jhdnarthitva se vedabhinna 
adhyatma_gramthomanake sravana ddikanamaim dvdra sudrakdbhl adhikara vidya klprapti 
sambhava hotl hai. 659 an srlbhasyakaraneann_bhi brahmasutra prathamadhyayake 
trtlya jpadamemm vaha kahyd aisa kathana kiyd haii— ‘upanayanapurvaka hi vedaka 
vedaadhyayana kahya kd adhikara haij-an, parantu sudrakoum upanayanake abhavasetann 
yadyapi usaka vedameaim to adhikara nahlm T hai T ; tathapi puranadikea sravanasetaim hi yadi 
use sudrakumbhl jhana hoya jayavai toon jhdnasamakala_hl usa sudra kd_bhi 
pratibamdhakarahita moksa hovaijdtd_hai. ’ 


651 Atmanand Muni uses dandas for punctuation. 

658 A new paragraph break is introduced. In general, the KS edition has far fewer paragraph breaks compared to Atmanand 
Muni’s version. 

659 

Not only has the present passage been made overly prolix, the meaning has been subtly shifted to where the emphasis is not 
on the sudra’s right ( adhikara) to listen to, contemplate and meditate on non-Vedic scripture but on the possibility of the sudra 
acquiring knowledge through listening. 
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isa rTtisaim _prakdra srlbhasyakdrake vacanomasetaimjbhT sudraka vedabhinna jhanahetu 
adhyatma_granmthomanake sravanamemm sudraka adhikara hai. 

108 : manusyamatrakoum bhakti aura jnanaka adhikara tatha 
amtyajddi_manusyomanakoum tattvajhanaka adhikara 4fT-ffHf 
janmanmtarake samskaromasetaim yadi amtyajadi komana koum_bhfjijhasa hoya jayavai 
toau pauruseya_vacanasetaim utinakodhiujhana hoyakarai kaiyasahita avidyaki nivrttirupa 
moksa hovai jatahaij. isaliye ydtaim deva_va_asuromanakike samanandtm 
sabhlsakaktmanusyormnakoum tattvajhanaka adhikara 660 hai. atmasvarupake vat hart ha 
jhanakoum tattvajhana kahatebp haim. yadi koTsarlra atmahma kof sarfra hovai toau use 
jnanaka anadhikara kaha jdya hovai , isaliye ydtaim atmajhanaki samarthya to 
manusyamdtrameaim hi hai. , parantu: - 

A2.5 Literal Translation (of Manuscript Version) 

The opinion of other authors is [that] the study of Vedas is only spoken of after upanayana 
[the sacred thread ceremony which only the upper three castes are eligible for], and the 
upanayana of a sudra is not spoken of. Therefore, although a sudra is not eligible for listening to 
the Vedas, nevertheless, from statements such as “ sravayec caturo varnan , [all four castes ought 
to be read to (from causative of‘to listen’)],” even a sudra is eligible for listening to itihasa and 
puranas, etc. And the prohibition of instructing a sudra in what was stated earlier, its intent is: 
the instruction ( upadesa ) of Vedic mantras and rituals such as yajhas, etc., is not to be imparted 
to a sudra. Similarly the instruction of saguna meditation ( updsand ) on breath, etc., mentioned in 
the Vedas should not be imparted to a sudra. Mere instruction is not prohibited. If mere 
instruction were to be prohibited then the description of the duties ( dharma ) of the sudra caste in 
the dharmasastra [texts] would be in vain. And the reconciliation of the stated ineligibility [of 
the sudra] for knowledge owing to the absence of the [sudra’s performance of] actions useful for 
knowledge is: all good acts, whether ordinary or extraordinary, are useful for knowledge. And 
truth ( satya ), not stealing (asteya), forbearance ( ksama ), purity (, sauca ), charity ( dana ), 
abstaining ( vimukhata ) from [sense-]objects, reciting the name of God, bathing at pilgrimage 
sites ( tlrthasnana ), recitation of the five syllable ‘king of mantras’ [om namah sivaya ] and other 


660 Unlike the KS version, the text here is not emphasized in bold-face font but appears in the same font as the preceding and 
following text. 
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[mantras], etc., [which are] the universal duties ( sadharana-dharma ) of all castes, and, according 
to the Sudra-kamalakara [a text also known as Sudra-dharma-tattva-prakasa, a manual on the 
conduct of life and social behavior for sudras, see Appendix 1.1] the extraordinary duties of the 
fourth caste [sudras], the sudra is eligible for [all these duties]. By the performance of these 
actions, it is possible for even a sudra to attain knowledge through the purification of the antah- 
karana. Thus because of the possibility of discrimination ( viveka ) and the rest 661 [arising] 
through listening to the itihasa, puranas, etc., from which a sudra too can have the desire for 
knowledge, even a sudra has eligibility for listening to [and contemplating and meditating on] 
texts about the atma that are not Vedic. And even Sankara has stated in BS[SBh] 1.3, “The study 
of the Vedas is only stated after the upanayana, and although a sudra is ineligible for study of the 
Vedas due to the absence of the upanayana, nevertheless, if knowledge may occur to even a 
sudra through listening to the puranas, etc., then even the sudra’s liberation occurs at the same 
time that knowledge occurs, without any obstacles remaining.” Thus even according to Sankara, 
a sudra, for the sake of knowledge, is eligible for listening to texts about the atma which are 
other than the Vedas. [ VP 8.110:] And, due to the latent tendencies ( samskara ) from prior births, 
if even those of the lowest caste, etc., develop a desire to know (jijnasa) [Brahman], then, by 
means of human words, they too can get knowledge and get liberated in the form of the cessation 
of ignorance along with its effects. Therefore, like gods and demons, all humans are eligible for 
Brahman-realization (tattva-jnana). The true knowledge of the nature of the atma is called 
Brahman-realization. If some body (sarTra) were without an atma, then it could be considered 
ineligible for knowledge. Therefore, only humans have the capability of self-knowledge ( atma- 
jnana). 


661 The sadhana-catustaya, four-fold means of discrimination (viveka), detachment (vairagya), the six “wealths” ( sat-sampatti , 
see n. 198, p. 81), and the desire for liberation (mumuksuta). 
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Appendix 3: Reproductions of Select Pages of the VP from the Versions Consulted 

This section contains images of the following: 

• Figure 11: The opening page of the manuscript edition of the VP 

(Nischaladasa 1868, 1.0). 

• Figure 12: The colophon to the manuscript edition of the VP 

(Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 

• Figure 13: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.2) 

(Nischaladasa 1868, 8.27-8). 

• Figure 14 and Figure 15: Examples of the errors found in the KS edition, 

VP 8.57, 384; 8.123-5, 418. 

• Figure 16 and Figure 17: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.3), 

(Niscaldas 1899, VP 8.109-10, 411-2). 

• Figure 18 and Figure 19: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.4), 

(Niscaldas 1957, 576-7; 1969, 500-1). 
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Figure 11: The opening page of the manuscript edition of the VP (Nischaladasa 1868,1.0), 
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Figure 12: The colophon to the manuscript edition of the VP (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.41). 
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* V 





Figure 13: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.2), (Nischaladasa 1868, 8.27-8). 

(Grayed-out text is not considered in Appendix 2) 
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( W ) ff^TOTI 

^TTf^ telI 3f$Tff$T ^*T 

^ l.aft ^"i t.^r*- 

Tffif TOOl^TT^ ^ ^Tf 

ztfsjfc vre p i ftte ftte^r vu sm\f wwi 
tffa Sfift 5fT^TTWTf^T? 3&W& pT^faft ^<T 

§f[ ^RdlRdlH^ 3! M[ ^ |. <fi£T 

TO% M^IsTrI 3^^ <ft aiisHWM^l 

tepr 3 ttw pi ^nt^j 3p*r ^tf 3fR<«i+?n 
qit HHfi ^ teft 3TTTO |. ^ vmm 
tjtete $\*m Ct # I. ^qteRTte^Ris 

tert, *nt 3^ teft sftff ^tsth^t 3T^if^r 
tel | <TC<J 3^^THR |. ? P^nte 3^^ 

SHfrKft f fo re pT f^N^ 3TTTO 

3^IT 3^pT3ftT ^1 3 IHff l.flrtffit ^W‘ 3 TOT-. 

Rte fttft 3^T5fpi cTT#f PitewT^ni- 

% 3ft ^i^Hfi^ WR frfo 

^IfF ^IKTTOTOT | ftwr ^ ^T^lk* 

ssfisitete m ™t te i^ift 3^ *wite 
^ *Ttete ot 3^w|-, ^ mtete ^t^t 3rtei?r 
3^r|,3ft sntete ?>w sw- 

^ nin# siftpr ^ I, teerel ^pf 

Tte «TRflk+ W?WT sTH^T sft^SPT^T $TH | 

?nl 3 iwpm ^n^tet teten suterte mz>^ 
ft# fit |. ^i^ite ith! qft w fo *?tfr 
3^ oqHflfo *$# !T# snteTte ft# # f. 


Figure 14: An example of the errors found in the KS edition, VP 8.57, 384. 
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6 


) 


iflnwnR i 


ftm fi^r 3 wtt I, 
s^s^T I, M ^tHI arf^KIfHT *TT^ 3 tR ftfteqKHSfl 
sr^THft 5RRn^lW^l ¥R»f|.W7 
aw4f <rif ^ ^rfr s3*rs*r% 

^30f ^ROffiT aft Mur 5RT% fa$»T 

rn^wrn |. %fr 

^f^rf^'l# W*TH^ *Tfafi$ WflTr^JRft ^TOT 
5#? |,qft f^WT^’T 5WW^^R*T¥R*T^ 

|, ^ srcfaTR^ m\^ wf?fi 

3 } S*TC 'I, ?TWT Wft 5TTf m# 3Twt Wcq 3*1 I. 

4t ftt^qraror torstto 3 s ^wq I* j&ift 

wr^^rll. 


# *Rtf SSUn^ 3jK"T<U H ns II 

3T33TO 4litMl%^T 33 |:-^^T 3p>RT s^sqnr |, 

33't ,*33313^13333 333331 3**13^ f^ur 
^301 sfsm 3333 3333TT I, 133% 3T$TR3>R33 ^uy 
«3i3 3ft* i%3 33^t 3R3 I, M ^wt3 33133133 i -m 
3^1331 TOictk+I 3R3 ^T-,T%3 33133lf%333ft3 33fT 3# 
*nfllr*R33 3R n T 'I, 3T333^ 33^T 3?Tin333 3*R3 f. 


3^J3rT ( WHdittRn 33f 3 ^ 3>H<3 I 

%3T3313WT *R3^3*331333 3R331 ) || ^3^ || 

aft 4t33F3333 §R3 *ET 3f t*-3133*R3 ff[^| 
*3*31333 ft ^ 3*133 3t$n- 


Figure 15: An example of the errors found in the KS edition, VP 8.123-5, 418. 
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faffir tot m w# 

3=pt ^mr I, tot m *m- 

faWte #*Tl| F^F ^ 

Flfts^FF* ^F+RlFH^t WltfT m 

$ft>. fW sffMt ^r tort srf^rls'wpft 

^rfwr |. ftt#-Wtft ft$ srpm^F srfoF^F^T ff I, 

3TT WF$ 5^1, Fit 3TT7WFT STf^TO 

^FTFTOrt 3TN¥Rt. 

M\ m% gsih^f 3 tPt^r iiwii 

WTF F-J'FFTFf SffiFTOTO *WM$t SlfFF^FF^ Flf 
flTFTPTfF% F^TFt 3FRTI%t tFTW[JJF>T ^TTF+K |FT 

Frit^-fNifo “f m? FFTF” ^r- 

&tff Ptrot « 

fftt fTTFT%F F^t ^Ct. tt wi WTf^WTFT 
f^FFtw# ^PTT^ff cfT^T ITHtjJ TOlt 3#F>R Ffl qf 
FFTKF4 FF t- 


^fas?5*TOft- 

SMf^r3?rw: m^ii 

F^FTOT Ff FF ^-FFFFF^FF? 3RFFF f^Tf 
^ ; £7FF 3FFFF ^TT F^T-, Fit FFTOlt ft 3lfoFR 
Fft|, FFTft “FTF^ft F*rfa[” ffFIT^ FFFt ?T^IF^*!I- 
T^R% *TF"ft ^TFT 3TteTT |. $F FFFt 
SF^TFF ft^F F^lt FTFF Ff ^FTF |:-fe FFF^T FsTT- 
F^nF^T 3IFF^ Ffl FR, tt FRTTTFF> FJorJWFWT 


Figure 16: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.3), pt. 1 (Niscaldas 1899, VP 8.109-10, 411). 
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(m) ?f^mi 

f^ fil m 'rfsrraft wft faM°r r^w ^n. 

aft faftwfa areraft farft a^fforc $t I. 

^ WH 1—^1^ apnwr m$ sjWto ffaft 
|. aft 3T^f, 3RT, *fN, 5 R, frpft fi3^> 

^J|4^IH1^R1|, fft^FTpT. 3R, Sr^lR^ 

WF mipr wrft cP!?T 5|?^W¥ft^ ^0T% STR- 
Wf v pfaft 3JWT aftror f, fiRWf a**BR% 3^^- 
TO ^T%RI fcn# STft *ft?R 3<l«llfa*R% 

*PP>ft *PRft ITRlfftR 

awm# WTTf^Rft »IW?I atfWK |. aft 
wtprr% ^#rn^f ^ I^^pr^w^rst wr 

¥$TT | 5 aft ^ 3WR* a^n^ft wfa ^ arftw sflft, 

I, itr sfa itrsto- 

^*P$T *ft$ 

sTRp a^firincPR% wft $**T arfwrr't. 

J73^T^f 3ft ffFRST 3TNTO 

3tfq5!l^»l^-ft<1 t^H+| 3ftwr ||)1*|| 

apRFR ^FPft aTrWf^fHT fafTRT ^T ^ ft^- 
ffa^pft m art%^rr#r % 

^ t; ^ ti'4x9«ig'*iii> ^STPRST 3ffa- 

TOi 3TTR^% fTR^rTr^P! ?tf. a*TR^R 

mk |TR¥I aRfafR ff|, ^ift anPRR^t SR*$ 


Figure 17: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.3), pt. 2 (Niscaldas 1899, VP 8.109-10, 412). 
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Figure 18: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.4), pt. 1 (Niscaldas 1957, 576-7). 
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Figure 19: The text presented in Appendix 2 (A2.4), pt. 2 (Niscaldas 1969, 500-1). 
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Glossary 

This is a collection of salient Sanskrit or Hindi tenns frequently used in this dissertation. In the 
spirit of Niscaldas, for ease of use, the terms are given in the alphabetical order of today’s 
vernacular, namely, English. 


abadhita 

abhava 

abheda sambandha 
abheda- 

samanadhikaranya 

abhivyangya 

abhivyanjaka 

adhara 

adharma 

adhikara 

adhikarana 

adhikan 

adhisthana 

adhyasa 

adhyatmika 

adrsta 

advaita 

advaitin 

agantuka 

agnihotra 

ahankara 

ajahal-laksana 

ajndna 

akhancla 

akhara 

akhyati-vada 

alaukika 

aloka 

amsa 

ananda 

anandamaya-kosa 

anavastha 

aneka-jiva-vada 

anirvacanJya 


unsublatable, uncontradicted 
non-existence 
identity relation 
identity coordination 

that which is manifested 

that which manifests, “manifester” 

locus, basis 

unrighteousness, injustice, bad conduct, demerit 

prerequisite, eligibility 

substratum; section (in the context of BS) 

one who is eligible 

substratum 

superimposition 

spiritual 

unseen potentiality 
non-duality 

one who subscribes to the advaita view 
adventitious 

fire sacrifice, a Vedic ritual 
"F-sense, ego 
inclusive implication 
ignorance 

impartite, undivided 

center, a place where holy persons ( sadhus ) assemble 

the theory that the erroneous cognition is the failure to distinguish 

between the real recollection and real substratum 

extraordinary, superhuman 

sight 

portion, which is without size and indivisible 
happiness, joy 
sheath of happiness 
infinite regress 

the doctrine that there are multiple jTvas 

logically undefined, neither absolutely real nor empirically false 
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anirvacamya-khydti- 

vada 

antah-karana 

antya-jati 

anumana 

anupalabdhi 

anuvyavasaya 

anuyogin 

anyathd-khydti-vada 

anyatha-siddha 

aparoksa 

apatti 

aprama 

apramatva 

aprasiddha 

apurusarthata 

apiirva 

arjava 

aropa 

artha 

arthapatti 

asamavdyi karana 

asat/ asad 

asat-khvati-vada 

asrama 

asrama-karma 

asraya 

ativyapti 

atma 

dtma-khydti-vdda 

avabhasa 
avacchedakata 
sambandha 
avantara vakya 
dvarana 
avasthd-ajndna 
avayava 
avidya 
avyakrta 


the Advaita theory that the object of erroneous cognition is logically 
indeterminate 

inner-organ, comprising of buddhi, manas, ahankara, and cit 

lowest caste 

inference 

non-cognition 

after-cognition, reflexive cognition 
correlate, subjunct, locus; see n. 379 

the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is real, but is present 
elsewhere 

dispensable antecedent 

immediate 

shortcoming 

indirect; see n. 304 

invalidity 

uncommon 

the absence of human pursuits, primarily liberation ( purusartha ) 

unseen consequences of actions 

honesty/uprightness 

factitious supposition 

material wealth 

postulation 

non-inherent cause 

unreal 

the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is unreal 

stage of life; monastery 

duties associated with a particular stage of life 

locus 

over-pervasion (in logic) 
self; see discussion on p. 124 

the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is a mental state 
projected by the self 
apparent cognition 
delimiting relation 

subsidiary Upanisadic statement 

concealment, i.e., ignorance 

secondary ignorance 

part, which is measurable and divisible 

ignorance 

the form of macrocosm during the deep sleep state 
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ayathartha 

badha 

badha- 

samanadhikaranya 

badhita 

bhaga-tyaga-laksana 

bhakti 

bhasa 

bhava-rupa 

bhrama 

Brahman 

brahman 

brahmancla 

buddhi 

candala / canclala 

cetana 

cit 

citta 

DadupanthI 

daivi-sampada 

darsan 

darsana 

daya 

dera 

dharma (1) 

dharma (2) 

dharmi-jnana 

dharmin / dharmT 

digvijaya 

doha 

dosa 

dravya 

drsti-srsti-vada 

eka-jTva-vada 

gaddi 


false 

negation 

negated grammatical co-ordination 

negated, contradicted 
inclusive-and-exclusive implication 
devotion 
vernacular 

positive; having the appearance of existence 
erroneous notion 

the undifferentiated, indivisible ground of all being 

the priestly caste, one of the three “twice-born” castes (Skt. brahmana, 

H. brahman ) 

universe 

intellect 

untouchable, an outcaste, born of a sudra father and a brahman mother 

consciousness 

consciousness 

consciousness 

a follower of the Dadu Panth, the way of Dadu Dayal 

divine properties 

viewing 

a system of Hindu philosophy 

compassion 

camp, quarters 

duty, morality, (religious) merit, good conduct, righteousness, ethics 
property, quality, attribute 
substantive cognition 

property-possessor, property-qualified object 

“conquest of the four quarters,” triumphant travels 

a rhyming couplet 

defect 

substance 

the doctrine that perception is creation 
the doctrine that there is only one jiva 
center (lit. seat) 
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gauni-vrtti 

gaurava 

guna 

guru 

gurudvara 

hetu 

hiranyagarbha 

homa 

indriya 

Isvara 

itihasa 

jagat 

jahad-ajahal-laksana 

jahal-laksand 

jati 

jlva 

jivan-mukta 

jlvan-mukti 

jnana 

jndna-laksana 

jnatata 

jhatatva 

kalpa 

kama 

kamya-karma 

karana 

karma 

kartrtva 

khandan 

khyati-vada 

kosa 

ksama 

ksatriya 

ksobha 

kutastha 


subsidiary signilicatory relation 

lack of economy, undue complexity (in a syllogism) 

quality; the three attributes sattva, rajas and tamas 

teacher 

teacher’s residence 

reason, probans = linga 

the form of macrocosm during the dream state 

ritual oblation, offering, usually of clarified butter 

sense organ 
the theistic creator 

historical texts, including the Ramayana and MBh 
world 

inclusive-and-exclusive implication 

exclusive implication 

caste 

individual, living being 

one who is liberated while alive 

the attainment of liberation while living 

knowledge, cognition 

relation to the here and now of the features of a thing which was known 
previously at another place and time 
cognized-ness, known-ness, being known 
known-ness, cognized-ness, being known 

time period equivalent to 4,320,000,000 years 

pleasure 

optional acts 

instrument 

action 

agency 

family, dynasty 
theory of error 
sheath 
forbearance 
warrior caste 
perturbation 

immutable consciousness (lit. “that which is located at the peak”) 
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laghava 

laksana 

laksana-vrtti 

laukika 

liiiga 


economy (in a syllogism) 
inherent nature 
indirect/implied signification 
ordinary 

sign, probans = hetu 


mahant 

maha-vakya 

mala 

manana 

manas 

maya 

mi thy a 
mithyatva 
moksa 
mukhya- 

samanadhikaranya 

muldjnana 

mumuksu 


religious head 

great Upanisadic statement; see n. 343 
impurity 

reflection on the content of canonical Vedanta texts; accompanied by 

sravana and nididhyasana', see n. 160 

mind 

indeterminate and ultimately unreal creative power that manifests the 

empirical world 

unreal, illusory 

unreality, illusoriness 

liberation 

principal (grammatical) coordination 

primary/primordial ignorance 
seeker of liberation 


nididhyasana 

nimitta karana 
niravayava 
nitya-karma 
nivrtti 

Nyaya 


profound and continuous meditation on the content of canonical 
Vedanta texts; accompanied by sravana and manana ; see nn. 161, 582 
efficient cause 
undivided 

obligatory ritual acts 

negation, cessation, involution, refraining from activity, withdrawal 
(see discussion on p. 210) 

A school of Indian Philosophy, logical realism 


paduka 

paksa 

papa 

paramarsa 

paramarthika 

paroksa 

pradhana 

pragabhava 

praja 


wooden sandals 

locus where the lihga/hetu (probans) is perceived 
demerits, “sin.” See n. 564 
recollection 
ultimate, absolute 
mediate 

primordial (inert) matter which constitutes creation, = prakrti 
prior non-existence 
subjects (of a king) 
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prdjna 

prakarana-grantha 

prakrti 

prama 

pramana 

pramata 

pramatva 

prapanca 

prarabdha karma 

prasankhyana 

pratibandhakabhava 

pratibhasika 

pratiyogin 

pratyabhijna 

pratyaksa 

prauclhi-vada 

pravrtti 

punya 

purana 

purusartha 

purva-paksa 


the form of jlva during the deep sleep state 
independent treatise 

primordial inert matter which constitutes creation, = pradhana 

valid/direct cognition; see n. 304 

means of valid cognition 

cognizer 

validity 

the visible, empirical world; apparent/material creation 
past accumulated actions [and their results] 
continuous meditation 
absence of obstacles 
illusory 

counter-correlate, adjunct, counterpositive, absentee; see n. 379 
re-cognition 

(immediate) perception; see n. 386 

(temporary) acceptance of the opponents’ view while refuting their 
objections to one’s own view. See n. 486 

inclination, activity, effort towards some end, active involvement with 

the world; see discussion on p. 210 

merit 

sacred texts containing stories, legends, hymns and instructions of 
various deities, sages and kings 

the human pursuits, namely, dharma (1), artha, kama, moksa 
prima-facie view 


raja 

rajas 

Ram 


king 

the attribute of activity, passion; see guna 
nirguna Brahman 


sabda 

sadhana 

sadhu 

sadhya 

sakha 

saksatkara 

saksT 

sakti 

sakti-vrtti 

samanadhikaranya 

samanya 

samanya-jnana 


verbal testimony 
means 

monk, ascetic 

probandum, the term to be proven 
branch, school 
immediate cognition 
witness (consciousness) 
power, capacity 
direct significatory relation 
grammatical coordination 
general characteristic 
general cognition 
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samavaya 

samavdyi karana 

sambandhin 

samicma 

samsara 

samskara 

samyoga 

sannyasa 

sant 

santosa 

sara 

sastra 

sat/sad 

satsang 

sat-khyati-vada 

satta 

sattva 

satya 

siddhanta 

smrti 

sphurana 

sphurti 

sraddha 

sraddha 

sravana 


srsti-drsti -vada 
sruti 

sthula-sarTra 

stotra 

sudra 

suksma-sarira 

sunya 

svarupa 


inherence 
inherent cause 
relatum 
proper 

empirical existence, cycle of birth-living-death-rebirth; see n. 551 

residual trace, impression, tendency. Also, purifying ceremony (In a 

ritual context) 

contact 

renunciation 

holy man, religious teacher; see n. 101 

contentment 

essence 

scripture 

existence, being; real 
meetings with holy teachers 

the theory that the object of erroneous cognition is real 
reality, being 

the attribute of purity, light; see guna 
truth 

doctrine, ultimate purpose, conclusion, correct view 

recollection; secondary scriptures that are humanly conceived 

manifestation 

manifestation 

faith 

death anniversary ritual; see n. 527 

listening to canonical Vedanta texts expounded by a teacher; 
accompanied by manana and nididhyasana; see the discussion on p. 
65, and n. 159 

the theory that creation precedes perception 
revealed scripture 
gross body 
hymn 

lowest caste 
subtle body 
void 

(inherent) nature, form, essence 


tadatmya 

taijasa 

tamas 

tarka 


identity 

the form of jlva during the dream state 

the attribute of sloth, inertia, dullness; see guna 

contra-factual argument 
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tatparya 

meaning, intent, goal 

tatt\>a 

truth; element 

tattva-jnana 

Brahman-realization 

triputi 

triad of cognizer, cognized and cognition 

tuccha 

false, imaginary, empty 

tuldjnana 

secondary ignorance 

upadana karana 

material cause 

upadhi 

“limiting adjunct; adventitious condition.” See discussion onp. 173. 

upalaksana 

designating expression 

upamana 

analogy 

upanayana 

sacred-thread ceremony, an initiation rite marking the passage of a boy 
from the upper three castes into adulthood, after which he is considered 
‘twice-born’ 

upasana 

meditation, contemplation 

vairagya 

detachment 

vaisvanara 

the form of jiva during the waking state; = visva 

vaisya 

trader, farmer caste 

varna 

caste 

vasana 

latent tendency 

Vedanta 

a school of Indian Philosophy, here synonymous with advaita 

Vedantin 

a follower of the school of Vedanta 

vicar 

contemplation 

vidya 

knowledge 

vijnana 

consciousness 

vijnanamaya-kosa 

sheath of the intellect 

viksepa 

distraction, projection 

virat 

the form of macrocosm during the waking state 

visaya 

object 

visesa 

particular 

visesana 

qualifier 

visesya 

qualificand 

visista 

qualified 

visva 

the form of jiva during the waking state. = vaisvanara 

viveka 

discrimination 

vrtti (1) 

“mental modification by which cognition occurs,” see discussion on p. 
120 

vrtti (2) 

significatory function 

vyadhi 

ailment, disorder 

vyakarana 

[Sanskrit] grammar 
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vyapara 

vyapti 

vyapya 

vyavahara 

vyavaharika 

vyavartaka 

vyavasaya 

vyavrtti 

yajna 

yathartha 

yoga 

yogi 

yoga-janya-dharma- 

laksana 

yukti 


intermediate cause, mediate activity, function 
invariable concomitance / co-existence 
that which is pervaded 
empirical utility 
conventional, empirical 

that which differentiates or excludes, differentiator 

determinate cognition 

differentiation 

sacrificial ritual 
true 

spiritual practice 
a practitioner o iyoga 

relation to that which is learned of via supernatural faculties 
logical argument, reasoning 
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